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Annual average Monthly average 
rate rate Quota- 
tion on 
Country Unit quoted . “ Ja nuary 
ovem- ecem- 1, 194] 
1968 1939 | ber 1940 | ber 1940 
: Pound (res) .............. *$3. 8955 | *$3.5338 | $3.2157 | $3. 2150 $3. 2) 
Australia. .-..---.--...---.--------- {Pound 0 \peemenapen Risorcent Wome" 3.2280 | -3.2280| "3 99m 
Canada fee ned ea . 9942 . 9602 . 8692 . 8656 . 8588 
ol AS. i mana miata on |” RE Peasant! (espe . 9091 . 9091 . 9091 
China (Shanghai)_.............._.. Y *, 0584 *. 0569 * 0551 
i cd < Lewontisabelswaded - 0195 - 0195 . 0201 
i ge EES *, 3998 *. 3998 *, 3000 
1 aR Se ar al . 2340 . 2359 . 2363 
TEI IED et AT *, 1950 *,1977 *. 1977 
ESE NS are . 3017 . 3018 . 3015 
AR RRS *.0504 | *. 0504 * 0505 
Ri nadcnresnaichemcsulece . 2344 . 2344 B44 
| RETIRE Sa 3, 2282 3. 2275 3, 2275 
RP EE A game SE = . 03908 . 0399 . 0400 
SM las cn dunesccctlisassso-sae *.0913 | *.0913 * 0913 
Straits Settlements._............._. . 4710 . 4710 . 4709 
ET RN aS Paes 2382 . 2382 | . 2382 
eg RE EE TEL ATIG 2320 . 2320 . 329 
Union of South Africa. ............. 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 
Tot _ 4. 0356 4, 0350 4. 
United Kingdom... ..-.-.-......... { 4.035 4. 0350 ion 
| EE SRE ee! *, 0224 *. 0224 . 0204 
. a. = = = 
Official Rates in Foreign Countries 
[New York rates not currently available] 
Equiva- | Annual average 
lent in rate! 
| United 
Country Official rate States 
dollars 
of unit 1938 1939 
quoted 
CESS Eee ee: 13 Afghanis=$1.00__........._.__. | $0.0769 
lilt i PR EPA LOIRE x. 44.25 Congolese francs =$1.00____ . 0226 vine?” 
tite ccthiconie ee baitiednaensetd 1 belga=RM 0.40__......._.___- 4. 1600 ; 
NN i Se ct cea ageb hen ae ee ee ---| 4.0119 a 
China— Manchuria hee! he RRR 1 M. yuan=1 yen..........___.. ail . 2343 | 7. 284! 
Czeehoslovakia (Bohemia-Moravia)....| 1 koruna=RM 0.10__....___ | 4.0400 . 0 ¥ 
idakcehnchbockbadisardocconel 1 krone=RM 0.50._........_- | #, 2000 . 2183 . 20% 
ER EE ME. £E0.24316=$1.00.........._.. | 4.1128 | 5.0180 | 94 5463 
IB ST gb ee. Se ee 4.17 krooni=$1.00__......_ . 2398 | 1° 2711 |10 1, og 
France (occupied area)..............__. 1 franc=RM 0.05____...___. «0200 . 0288 0251 
France (unoccupied area).........._.__ 43.90 francs =$1.00__- . 0228 0288 . 0251 
French Indochina_-..................-- 1 piaster = $0.2269 poets . 2260 | 12, 2880 | 19, 2510 
SE. ea: A aS ee 152.50 drachmas=$1.00.____ . 0066 . 0000 . 0082 
ET Ab le image ial 6.5165 kroner=$1.00_____. . 1535 oon lesa 
AMR cb eechinkncctbecevwond 17.1133 rials=$1.00___- 0666 |........... eee 
Es di lnicctabbecncbiceteeenacn 1 dinar=£1 sterling - - | 4.0250 | % 4.8804 | 64 4354 
a a ars 5.30 lats=$1.00___........._- . 1887 | 1.1938 | 1, 1852 
Saitek eimeGwnvechennwnn 6.00 lits=$1.00_........._. . 1667 | ©. 1601 | #, 1671 
ES aa 1 franc= RM 0.10._.._.. 4.0400 acca es eee 
“eae 1 guilder= RM 1.33.....___-- 4, 5320 . 5501 6334 
Netherlands Indies_.............._____. 1.8925 guilders=$1.00_.....____- . 5284 | 19.5501 | 1 5a 
CS EEE TEE RE I $1.10 Newfoundland =$1.00 . 9091 . 9942 9602 
a 1 krone= RM 0.60_.__.. 4,2400 | .2457 32 
PE bs a ERR & £Pi=£1 sterling.____- 4.0250 | 94,8804 | 94 4354 
Poland (“General Governorship”’) . . _.. 1 zloty=RM 0.50____- 4.2000 | .1886 | ©, 1884 
eur nal nei ia alias 217.97 lei=$1.00 ieme -0046 | *.0073 | 2°, 0071 
2.195 nds=$1.00_____. | .4556 | 19,5760 | 4,500 
11 bahts= £1 sterling... _- | .3659 | 4445 4032 
OD A TEATS nn ns-ahinin co0siee | .7500} .8011 | 802% 
ME chadunscdbabbdenvasésiceoe<s 5.30 rubles=$1.00 4... Pe mst -|--eonene 
*Nominal. 


1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations 


transfers in New York City as reported by the Federal Reserve Board. 
4 Average for January-August and November-December. 


* Peseta of New Government: Average for last 9 

* Based on German official rate: $1.00=RM 2.50 

‘ For payment of imports from the United States (compensation trade) there 
making the effective rate 105 leva per dollar, equivalent to $0.0095 per lev. 


* Average for first 8 months only. 
7 Based on average for the yen. 
* Average first 3 months only. 


* Based on average for pound sterling. 


months only. 


1 Computed from average official rates for the United States dollar in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 


" Average for first 11 months only. 
18 Based on average for French franc. 
%§ Average for Netherlands guilder. 
\ For foreign 


trade valuation purposes only. 
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Belgian economy is rapidly being co- 
ordinated with that of Germany. This 
statement is fully substantiated by in- 
formation gradually coming to light from 
} a variety of sources. The management 
of Belgium’s economy under war condi- 
tions—declare the occupying administra- 
tors—has posed economic problems of 
great magnitude because, although it is 
primarily an industrial country, with few 
material resources, it is accustomed 
to importing many of the required raw 
materials. To solve these difficulties (as 
well as to insure the aims of the military 
occupation), production, distribution, 
and the machinery of credit have been 
organized in the greatest detail. 


“Occupation Mark” Follows German 
Army 


When the German invasion began 
(May 10, 1940), the Belgian Government 
established control of foreign-exchange 
transactions, suspended the National 
Bank’s obligation to redeem banknotes, 
removed all restrictions on the Govern- 
ment’s right to borrow from the National 
Bank, and closed security markets. 

The Commander-in-Chief of the Ger- 
man Army, on the same date, issued an 
order making the Reich Credit Office 
Notes (Reichskreditkassenscheine), ex- 
pressed in reichsmarks, legal tender, to- 
gether with the Belgian franc and belga, 
at the rate of RMO0.10 per franc, or RM0.50 
per belga. On July 22 the purchasing 
power of this so-called “occupation 
mark” in Belgium was increased by re- 
ducing the rate of the Belgian franc from 
RM0.10 to RM0.08 (RMO0.40 per belga). 
The Reichskreditkassen currency, al- 
though expressed in reichsmarks, is 
issued only for circulation within the 
areas occupied by the German military 
forces; it is not legal tender in Germany, 
. and its importation into Germany is 
prohibited. 

Under an order of May 15, branches 
of the Reichskreditkassen were estab- 
lished in Brussels, Liege, and Namur on 
June 3, and in Antwerp and Ghent on 
June 10—to provide the German troops 
and administrative authorit‘ss with cash. 
The scarcity of Belgian cu ency in cir- 
culation immediately after ‘»e invasion 
was offset by the issuance of ° occupation 
marks.” 


Banks Under Rigid Control 


All banking institutions were placed 
under the general control of a Bank 
Supervision Office for Belgium estab- 
lished in Brussels by an order of June 14. 
The German Director of the Office has 
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control over books and transactions of 
the banks, which must register with the 
office; he may also withdraw powers of 
attorney from the representative of a 
bank and designate another person to 
replace him. 


New Bank of Issue 


The Bank of Issue of Brussels was 
established by a decree of June 27, with 
authority to issue banknotes in Belgian- 
franc denominations having legal-tender 
status. Since existing currency circula- 
tion was subsequently considered suffi- 
cient to cover requirements, no currency 
was issued by the new Bank up to late 
in 1940. Its banknotes, if and when is- 
sued, would be covered by the Bank’s 
claims resulting from discount and loan 
operations, its claims on the National 
Bank of Belgium, and its foreign-ex- 
change holdings, including specifically its 
holdings of German currency and notes 
of the Reichskreditkassen, as well as its 
credits at the Reichsbank, the German 
Clearing Office, and the Reichskreditkas- 
sen. The Bank’s capital is fixed at 
150,000,000 Belgian francs. 


Strict Exchange Control — Surrender 
of Gold, Foreign Exchange, and 
Securities 


A provisional foreign-exchange order 
of May 10, issued by the German military 
authorities, was replaced by a decree of 
June 17 of the same authorities, which 
imposed. severe exchange restrictions 
basically similar to those in effect in 
Germany. This decree of June 17 and 
subsequent orders for its application 
placed Belgium’s foreign assets within 
the country, as well as gold and other 
valuables convertible into foreign ex- 
change, under the control of German 
authorities and disposal thereof at their 
discretion. 

All foreign-exchange accounts, as well 
as property in safe-deposit boxes, were 
blocked. Safe-deposit boxes could be 
opened only in the presence of a German 
official. Except with special permission 
(rarely given), no payments may be made 
to foreign countries or to foreigners in 
Belgium—no foreign claims or credits 
may be settled—no currency of any kind 
may be imported or exported. Except 
small amounts for necessary travel—gold 
and precious metals may not be ex- 
ported—securities may not be exported, 
sold, or transferred to a foreigner—title 
to real estate in foreign countries and 
foreign holdings in Belgium may not be 
transferred or sold—and credit may not 
be extended to foreigners nor collateral 
given to foreign creditors. 


Economic Control of Belgium Under the 
German Occupation 


By the Finance Division and the Division of Regional Information 


All residents of Belgium must declare 
their holdings of foreign exchange, for- 
eign securities, Belgian securities ex- 
pressed in foreign currencies, claims in 
foreign currencies, claims in Belgian cur- 
rency against foreigners, bills of exchange 
and checks in Belgian currency drawn 
on foreign countries, and gold and pre- 
cious metals. All residents were required 
to offer for sale to the German-controlled 
Bank of Issue all bank-note currencies of 
the United States, Switzerland, Sweden, 
and France in their possession or cus- 
tody, as well as gold coins, gold and gold 
alloys, including semifinished products, 
before August 31, 1940, or within 3 days 
of acquisition; and all other foreign 
means of payment, foreign securities, 
Belgian securities expressed in foreign 
currencies, participations in foreign com- 
panies not in the form of securities, 
claims in foreign currencies, claims in 
Belgian currency against foreigners, and 
bills of exchange and checks in Belgian 
currency drawn on foreign countries, be- 
fore September 15, 1940, or within 3 days 
of acquisition. 


Payments Between Belgium and Certain 
Countries Cleared Through Berlin 


Trade payments and certain other pay- 
ments between Belgium on the one hand 
and Germany and Bohemia-Moravia on 
the other are effected through clearing 
accounts at the Bank of Issue in Brus- 
sels and the German Clearing Office in 
Berlin under German orders of July 10 
and September 24. Through German 
intervention, arrangements have also 
been made for the triangular clearing 
through Berlin of payments between Bel- 
gium and a number of other European 
countries—including, according to vari- 
ous reports, the Netherlands, Sweden, 
Finland, France, Switzerland, Italy, Bul- 
garia, Yugoslavia, and Greece. The rates 
of exchange at which settlements are 
made through the clearing accounts at 
Brussels, Berlin, and in the third coun- 
tries are generally fixed in these 
arrangements. 


Budget Situation Critical 


On the eve of the invasion, Belgium’s 
financial position was already difficult. 
The 1940 budget provided for total re- 
ceipts of 12,350,000,000 francs and total 
expenditures of 20,000,000,000, including 
8,000,000,000 for national defense, which 
thus accounted for the entire anticipated 
deficit. Large amounts of Independence 
Loan bonds were being sold to meet the 
growing budget needs. When the inva- 
sion began, the limit of advances to the 
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Government by the National Bank was 
abolished. 

Following complete occupation of the 
country, the financial burden was quckly 
and greatly increased. On the one hand, 
the heavy expenses of the Germany army 
of occupation were imposed, for which an 
advance of 3,000.000,000 francs had to be 
made, and to this burden was added that 
of assistance to the greatly increased 
number of unemployed, which requires 
350,000,000 francs per month. On the 
other hand, tax receipts immediately de- 
clined—from 982,000,000 francs in April 
to 306,000,000 in May and 204,000,000 in 
June. While receipts increased to 500.- 
000,000 in July and the same amount in 
August, the deficit in receipts compared 
with budget estimates continued to in- 
crease rapidly. Tax receipts were only 
40,000,000 francs lower than budget esti- 
mates during January—April, but were 
lower by 1,650,000,000 during the first 
4 occupation months of May-—August. 

The advance of 3,000,000,000 francs for 
occupation costs was covered by a loan 
of equivalent amount granted to the 
State by the commercial banks, and the 
Belgian authorities recently announced 
two measures intended to meet in part 
the critical condition of Belgian public 
finance: a new loan of 3,000,000,000 
francs and new taxes estimated to yield 
1,000,000,000 francs. The loan, in the 
form of 10-year 4-percent debentures 
priced at 9745, was offered for public 
subscription on October 1 and was to 
close October 12. The debentures are to 
be redeemed within 10 years either by 
purchase below par on the market or by 
annual drawings at par. The nature of 
the new taxes is not yet known. 

Two aspects of the present financial 
situation may offer some encouragement. 
First, the extraordinary expenditures for 
national defense that had to be incurred 
in the last few years presumably wll be 


Control of Production 


Asa result of scarcity of raw materials, 
numerous decrees have been issued for 
‘the purpose of controlling production and 
fae ti 
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manufacture of soap and detergents is 
prohibited. 

The consumption of animal and vege- 
table oils and greases by manufacturers 
of paints, enamels, and varnishes, and 
sulphonating plants has been reduced to 
30 percent of the quantities consumed 
during the corresponding period of 1939. 
The use of oils and greases in the manu- 
facture of linoleum, oilcloth, patent 
leather, and similar products is pro- 
hibited. Consumption of natural per- 
oxide of manganese, natural gum-lac, 
crude and refined iodine, cellophane, 
copal gum, gelatine, quinine bark, car- 
nauba wax, and glycol has been reduced to 
30 percent of the average quantities con- 
sumed during the first 3 months of 1940. 
Sale and commercial use of caffeine, 
theobromine, coca leaves, cocaine, gall- 
nuts, codeine, morphine and derivatives, 
crude opium, and opium-alkaloids is pro- 
hibited. 

Consumption of reclaimed rubber, old 
rubber, asbestos, and semifinished rub- 
ber products has been reduced to 30 per- 
cent of the average quantities consumed 
during the last 6 months of 1939. Con- 
sumption of crude rubber, latex, and 
spinning asbestos fiber is prohibited. All 
stocks of nonferrcus metals had to be de- 
clared and the establishment of new 
enterprises to handle nonferrous metals, 
the resumption of operations in non- 
ferrous metal plants or the expansion of 
existing plants is prohibited. 

The establishment or enlargement of 
existing enterprises manufacturing, han- 
dling, or treating wool, cotton, flax, hemp, 
hard fibers, jute, rayon, silk, or any other 
textile fibers is prohibited, without spe- 
cial authorization. Special authorization 
is required for the spinning of Egyptian, 
Sudan-Sakel, and Peruvian cotton, while 
the manufacture of absorbent cotton 
from natural cotton is prohibited. Wool- 
combing is prohibited, while felt may be 
manufactured only for technical pur- 
poses. The use of wool for mattress- 
making is also prohibited. Silk may be 
used only in the manufacture of techni- 
cal articles, but rayon may be used in 
all manufactures. Consumption of ani- 
mal hair and rags has been reduced to 
30 percent of the average monthly con- 
sumption for the year 1938. 

The fatty-acid content of soap has 
been fixed at the following maximum 
percentages: hard soap 48 percent, soap 
powder perborated 30 percent, not per- 
borated 25 percent, soft soap 20 percent. 
The production of the foregoing soaps is 
limited to one-third of the average 
monthly turn-over for the period Janu- 
ary 1938 to June 1939. The manufacture 
of toilet soaps is prohibited. 


Control Centralized 


All this regulation is handled through 
centralizing authorities which, the cc- 
cupying forces note, are the anthesis of 
the Belgian individualistic business sys- 
tem. A decree of August 27, 1940, created 
a “National Agricultural and Foodstuffs 
Corporation,” including all enterprises 
engaged in the production, manufacture, 
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and commerce of agricultural and foog 
products. The Corporation has power to 
regulate production and manufacture 
suspend, merge, and eliminate producers 
and manufacturers—stop the activities 
of enterprises considered superfluous 
from an economic point of view—order, 
prohibit, limit, or expand the manufag. 
ture, production, or handling of certain 
products—regulate sales and prescribe 
conditions of sale—order, limit, or pro. 
hibit the accumulation of stocks—deter. 
mine quality—and direct consumption, 
A decree of September 2 gave power 
to the Chief of the Department of Ego. 
nomic Affairs to institute central mer. 


chandise offices with a view to organizing ' 


production, distribution, and consump. 
tion of industrial products. A decree of 
September 3 established the first of thege 
offices for the following branches of in. 
dustry: coal, iron and steel, nonferroys 
metals, chemical products, industria] ojls 
and greases, textile products, hides, to- 
bacco, and waste materials. 

Another important section of the tex- 
tile industry, linen weaving, is reported 
to have received authorization from the 
military authorities in October to in- 
crease production from 30 to 70 percent 
of capacity. Through the German- 
Franco-Belgian commission for the dis- 
tribution of flax, about 100,000 tons of 
raw flax had already been imported from 
France, and a further shipment of 50,000 
tons was expected to arrive. At the same 
time the Netherlands was supposed to 
supply appreciable quantities of raw flax, 
and hence cotton would be replaced by 
linen to a large extent. Inasmuch as the 
latter country under the occupation also 
has a raw-material problem in textiles, 
it is not to be supposed that it could 
afford to throw its flax supplies to Bel- 
gium without compensation from the 
production of the Belgian mills, Linen 
was also, of course, an important line of 
Belgian export, and the 70 percent op- 
erating ratio mentioned is far above that 
required for domestic consumption under 
normal conditions. 

No information is available on gup- 
plies of raw material for the rayon in- 
dustry, but it seems likely that shipments 
of wood pulp from the Scandinavian 
countries would be arranged for through 
the German clearing. The rayon mills 
were permitted in October to resume ¢a- 
pacity operation for export purposes, 


Belgian-German Steel Combination 


The steel industry, Belgium’s most im- 
portant line of production, has, it is indi- 
cated, been getting ores from German- 
occupied Lorraine, normally its largest 
source of raw material. Simultaneously 
it is reported from Essen that two im- 
portant German and Belgian iron and 
steel firms have organized a joint office 
to handle sales. Ougrée-Marihaye, 4 
large Belgian producer that had impor- 
tant operations in Luxemburg also, ha 
been combined with the old establ'she 
German firm of Otto Wolff of Cologne 
The merged firm will operate from Co 
logne with a branch in Brussels. Capita 
to the amount of RM1,000,000 will & 
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contributed jointly, each founding firm 
turning over RM500,000 to the new or- 
ganization. Management will be shared, 
and the basis of full cooperation will be 
assured by the elaboration of noncom- 
petitive production programs for the Bel- 
gian and German firms. Every effort 
is reported being made to reassure public 
opinion that the Belgian rights of pro- 
prietorsh'p in Ougrée-Marihaye will be 
respected. 

The situation in the coal mines, the 
primary industry of the country, is not 
clear. In August it was said that produc- 
tion was hardly 50 percent of normal, but 
at that time the flooding of galleries, 
resulting from the abandonment of oper- 
ations during the war period, was a factor. 
More recently, transportation is reported 
more of a problem than production. In 
any case the retail demand by far 
exceeds deliveries. 


Prices and Wages Strictly Regulated 


In view of the shortage of raw mate- 
rials, the maintenance of prices is largely 
theoretical, but it has been a cardinal 
point of the economic control. Immedi- 
ately after the occupation, the German 
Military Command issued an ordinance 
prohibiting the raising of commodity 
prices above the level of May 10 (the date 
the invasion began). Subsequent de- 
crees established a basic schedule of re- 
tail prices for essential food products and 
household articles. The regulation ex- 
tended to rentals, interest rates on de- 
posits, insurance premiums, commissions, 
transportation and other services, and 
all transactions relating to real property. 

Similar regulation was also adopted 
with respect to wages. The Military 
Command, on July 12, forbade the modi- 
fication of salaries and wages in effect 
on May 10 without consultation with the 
competent Belgian authorities in collab- 
oration with the German Military 
Command. 


Emigration of Belgian Workers to 
Germany 


About a month after the occupation of 
Belgium by the military forces, an appeal 
was made to unemployed labor to register 
voluntarily for work in Germany. Labor 
conditions in Germany were represented 
as excellent and wages attractive. Bel- 
gian labor, however, was not very respon- 
sive to the proposal, and, as a result, 
registration for employment in Germany 
became compulsory. This obligation was 
forced upon Belgian workmen by taking 
away their dole card, after medical exam- 
ination had proven their physical fitness. 
As a consequence, weekly convoys of 
1,500 to 2,000 workers were grouped and 
sent to Germany from all parts of the 
country. 

Recently these departures have been 
taking place only every fortnight, and the 
number of workers constituting a convoy 
has diminished to 500 or 600 as a result 
of unfavorable reports regarding food, 
earnings, and treatment. According to 
returning Belgians, most convoys are 
routed to the Hermann Goering indus- 
trial center in Braunschweig. 
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Convoys of women housekeepers, to 
whom an appeal has also been made to 
go to Germany to work, are routed to 
employment bureaus in Germany where 
some of them are selected by wives of 
army officers for household work, while 
the others are sent to factories where 
they earn from 15 to 18 reichsmarks a 
week, or hardly enough to pay for their 
board and lodging. 

Belgian workers who have been em- 
ployed in Germany estimate that, of the 
total number of workmen coming home 
on leave, only 20 percent are likely to 
return, and these only because they have 
no other means of support. 

No figures on the total unemployed in 
Belgium have been made available since 
the end of August, when some 445,900 of 
the insured were so registered, as com- 
pared with 160,000 immediately before 
the invasion. The situation at that time 
was said to be showing improvement, due 
to the absorption of returning refugees, 
but the permanence of this improvement 
is questionable because of the simultane- 
ous decline in material stocks which tend 
to affect factory operations adversely. 


War Damage: Preliminary Figures 


Striving to absorb part of the unem- 
ployment, the local Belgian authorities 
have decided to advance funds for re- 
pairs to proprietors of property damaged 
during hostilities. In this connection, 
provisional figures have been issued cov- 
ering 2,506 communes out of the 2,629 
which sustained war damage. (The 
number of communes in the country was 
2,671.) The statistics, of course, are by 
no means final, as air bombardments 
increase them daily, but they are as fol- 
lows: 

Private resideiuces—destroyed, 9,832; 
severely damaged, 24,156; slightly dam- 
aged, 116,170. 

Industrial properties—completely de- 
stroyed 352; severely damaged, 839; 
slightly damaged, 1,662. 

Public buildings — completely de- 
stroyed, 235; severely damaged, 953; 
slightly damaged, 1,872. 

To these figures must be added 1,455 
bridges, locks, and other public works, 
out of which 713 belong to the central 
Government, 17 to the Provinces, and 
645 to the municipalities. Moreover, 
several million square meters of roads 
were destroyed. 

The Belgian National Railways made 
public in October the report that 137 
kilometers (85 miles) of their track had 
been destroyed during hostilities, includ- 
ing 78,000 ties and 310 switches and cross- 
ings, but repairs were being made and it 
was expected that the tracks would be in 
order by the end of 1940. The telephone 
and dispatching systems were severely 
damaged. It has not been possible to 
make an estimate of damage to the roll- 
ing stock, but this was considered rela- 
tively small. A number of bridges and 
tunnels were blown up. No estimate at 
all is available for damage to the internal 
waterways, which were an exceedingly 
important part of the country’s transpor- 
tation system, 


85 
“Total” Requisitioning of Great Groups 
of Products 


An ordinance issued by the German 
Military Commander for Belgium under 
date of May 20, 1940, requisitioned all 
agricultural and food products, feed- 
stuffs, raw materials, semifinished prod- 
ucts and rare products, thereby making 
them subject to official distribution. 
Requisitioning did not void ownership 
but merely restricted the right of dis- 
posal. 

A decree of July 5, 1940, ordered 
monthly census of essential food and 
household products to be submitted to 
the Ministry of Public Health and Supply 
in order to permit of adequate distribu- 
tion. Manufacturers, distributors, and 
wholesalers can only replenish their 
stocks of rationed articles upon request to 
the Ministry. 

Producers of wheat, rye, spelt, meslin, 
oats, barley, dried beans and peas are 
responsible to the State for their 1940 
crop and are not free to dispose of it. The 
distribution of domestic linseeds is also 
subject to special authorization. 


Rigid Food Rationing 


Belgium produces no more than 50 per- 
cent of its food needs, and only about 
25 percent of its consumption of cereal 
grains, so rationing had to be applied im- 
mediately. Effective June 11, the follow- 
ing foodstuffs were available only in the 
specified daily quantities in grams: 

Meats—beef, veal, pork, horse, mutton, 
goat—75 grams‘ (including 20 percent bone) . 

Bread, 225 grams, or flour, 170 grams. 

Coffee, green, 124% grams, or roasted, 10 
grams, or substitute, 13 grams. 

Margarine, butter, lard, beef grease, 50 

ams. 

OGanetinn: oatmeal, rice, dried vegetables, 
etc., 20 grams. 

Salt, 20 grams. 

Sugar, 30 grams. 

Potatoes, 500 grams. 

Soap, 20 grams. 

Edible oil, 5 grams. 

These rations have been changed or 
reduced in some items, but, with the 
shortage of food products and certain 
other materials beginning to be felt, the 
quantities are becoming nominal. In po- 
tatoes, in which the country is normally 
a large producer and the supply plenti- 
ful, hoarding and requisitioning have re- 
duced stocks to such an extent that the 
existing allowance of 500 grams per day 
is largely theoretical. Thus it is crystal- 
clear that the daily bread ration of 225 
grams, which constitutes the main food 
item, is entirely inadequate for the aver- 
age person. The meat ration, which was 
raised to 120 grams per day in July, has 
now come down to 50 grams—which still 
includes 20 percent bones. The ration of 
butter and margarine fluctuates widely 
and in November was reduced from 850 to 
400 grams per month. Whole milk has 
been available only for infants and in- 
valids, but limited quantities of skimmed 
milk are distributed occasionally and at 
random. The manufacture of evapo- 
rated, condensed, and powdered milk is 


1100 grams=3% ounces, avoirdupois. 
(Continued on p. 130) 
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German Chemical Industry’s Plan for 
Developing Southeastern Europe 


Under Government supervision, the 
German chemical industry has formu- 
lated elaborate plans for expansion of its 
trade in the countries of southeastern 
Europe. For some years prior to the out- 
break of war, leading chemical compa- 
nies, such as the great I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie A. G., have been engaged in extensive 
studies of the economic structures of the 
southeastern nations with the view to 
determining means whereby they might 
advantageously participate in the eco- 
nomic exploitation of the countries con- 
cerned. Thus, the Farbenindustrie fi- 
nanced and supplied technical assistance 
for developing the cultivation of soybeans 
in Rumania, the proceeds from the crops 
of which, purchased completely by Ger- 
many, were utilized for importing chemi- 
cals manufactured by the Farbenindus- 
trie. These studies had as their dual 
objective the economic development of 
the Balkan countries, to enable them to 
supply increased quantities of foodstuffs 
and raw materials required by Germany, 
and the expansion of German sales of 
industrial and other chemical products, 
such as fertilizers, pharmaceuticals, cos- 
metics, and related chemical prepara- 
tions. 


Experience Gained Prior to War Now 
Paying Dividends 


The outbreak of the war and institu- 
tion of the naval blockade, interrupting 
its extensive export trade with overseas 
markets, caused Germany to intensify 
its efforts to expand its chemical trade 
with southeastern Europe, drawing bene- 
fits from preliminary economic explora- 
tion work systematically conducted in 
pre-war years. On the other hand, re- 
cent developments—and, more especially, 
the military collapse of France and the 
entrance of Italy into the war—have 
greatly facilitated Germany’s Balkan 
économic plan by cutting off the Balkan 
countries from the Western World and 
rendering them more completely depend- 
ent economically upon Germany. Thus 
Germany has been enabled to start from 
the intensive development of previously 
formulated Balkan economic plans, re- 
flected in recent political reorientation 
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of Balkan countries and the conceding to 
Germany of hitherto withheld economic 
rights, laying the foundation for con- 
summation of the much publicized “new 
European order.” 


Balkans Will Take More German Chemi- 
cal Products—If Germany Wins 


It is clear that if Germany succeeds in 
establishing the projected ‘new order” 
after the war, southeastern European 
countries will play a vastly increased role 
as markets for products of the German 
chemical industry. Not only will Ger- 
many seek to retain permanently that 
part of the import trade of the southeast- 
ern countries normally supplied by other 
countries in pre-war times, but, by par- 
ticipating in a considerable reorganiza- 
tion of the economies of the southeastern 
countries, involving their integration 
with Germany’s domestic economy, Ger- 
many will do everything possible to aug- 
ment the total chemical consumption of 
the countries concerned in the interest of 
its own export business. While other 
German industries will also participate 
in supplying the contemplated enlarged 
import requirements of southeastern Eu- 
rope, it is expected that the chemical 
industry will derive the greatest benefits, 
having in view the existing low per capita 
consumption of chemicals in the coun- 
tries concerned and possibilities for con- 
siderable expansion afforded by moderni- 
zation of their agricultural industries and 
more efficient and intensive development 
of their mineral and other natural 
resources. 


Germany Plans Billion-Mark Gain in 
Exports to Balkans 


Suggesting the potentialities for ex- 
panding Balkan consumption of chemi- 
cals and allied products to the benefit of 
German manufacturers, figures are cited 
by German economists showing the 
marked disparity between general stand- 
ards of living in greater Germany and 
the Balkan countries. Thus, compared 
with an annual income of over 1,100 
reichsmarks per capita in Germany, the 
per capita income of the Balkan peoples 
is only 225 marks; also, the per capita 


purchasing power available for imported 
goods is 80 marks in Germany but is said 
to amount to only 25 marks for the Bal- 
kan countries. It has been reckoned in 
Germany that an increase of the pur- 
chasing power of the southeastern coun- 
tries for imported goods to only one-half 
the German level would involve the cre- 
ation of supplementary purchasing power 
for sustaining an additional import trade 
of around 1 billion marks annually, 
Since, under the “new order,” ostensibly 
the southeastern markets would be re- 
served largely for German industry, 
branches producing chemicals and allied 
products would benefit to a considerable 
extent from this proposed augmented 
Balkan purchasing power. 


Germany Would Fertilize Balkan Acres to 
Increase Food Yield 


One of the spheres in which Germany 
is planning especially to expand its 
chemical trade in the Balkan area is in 
agricultural chemicals—notably artificial 
fertilizers and insecticides, consumption 
of which is said to be capable of large 
increase, in view of the exceedingly low 
level of consumption hitherto recorded, 
compared with the outstanding impor- 
tance of agriculture in Balkan economy, 
Aside from increasing sales of fertilizers 
and insecticides, Germany is also inter- 
ested in promoting the modernization of 
Balkan agriculture as a means of ex- 
panding its supply of indispensable food- 
stuffs from German-dominated territory. 


Ready Market Awaits Balkan Bread and 
Fodder 


The low level of Balkan consumption 
of agricultural chemicals is shown not 
only by the import statistics of the coun- 
tries concerned covering these specific 
products but also by the fact that agri- 
cultural chemicals constitute a minof 
share of these countries’ total chemical 
import trade, which until now has con- 
sisted largely of finished chemical prod- 
ucts for use by the urban population and 
by industry. In contrast with the ex- 
ceedingly low level of fertilizer consump- 
tion, the soil in most Balkan agricultural 
areas is said to have become exhausted by 
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centuries of cultivation, so that any effec- 
tive expansion of crop production would 
be dependent upon large-scale applica- 
tion of commercial fertilizer. 

That a ready market awaits the pro- 
jected increased Balkan agricultural pro- 
duction is indicated by data showing that 
in recent times the southeastern coun- 
tries of Europe have provided an annual 
excess production of around 1,500,000 
metric tons of bread grains and a simi- 
lar amount of fodder grains, whereas 
there is a demand for supplementary 
(imported) grain in Germany and other 
countries of central and western Europe 
amounting to upward of 5,000,000 metric 
tons annually. 

Modernization of Balkan farming and 
cattle raising would involve not only in- 
creased consumption of fertilizers and in- 
secticides but also other products of the 
chemical industry useful in advanced 
farming and cattle raising, including 
preparations for safeguarding livestock 
against animal disease and infections; 
paints and related materials for farm 
puildings and machinery; plastics; and 
supplies for dairies. 


Balkan Mineral Resources Would Also Be 
Developed 


The chemical industry is also reckon- 
ing with increased sales of products re- 
sulting from an intensive development of 
Balkan mineral resources under German 
guidance, based upon the application of 
advanced mining and smelting technique 
developed in Germany especially for the 
processing of low-grade ores, coupled with 
the market demand for such products in 
Germany. Owing to extensive experi- 
ence gained in utilization of infericr- 
grade mineral deposits in Germany itself, 
German metal ccncerns consider them- 
selves especially qualified for developing 
the mineral resources of the Balkan 
countries, which to a considerable extent 
comprise inferior or mixed ores present- 
ing special technical processing prob- 
lems. It is stated that under its policy of 
economic collaboration Germany is pre- 
pared to process crude ores to some extent 
in the Balkan countries of origin; the 
bulk, however, would be brought to Ger- 
many for the initial processing. Aside 
from the exploitation of higherto neg- 
lected metal-ore deposits, Germany also 
contemplates a more efficient utilization 
of other mineral resources, such as the 
processing of hitherto unutilized natural 
gases for their conversion into carbon 
black and various other organic 
chemicals. 


Industrialized Balkans Would Need 
German Heavy Chemicals 


Germany’s plans of “grossraumwirt- 
schaft” in their application to the coun- 


. tries of southeastern Europe also contem- 


Plate increased sales of many other types 
of advanced chemical products and proc- 
esses of German development. Thus, it 
is stated that the raising of general liv- 
ing standards, coupled with availability 
of German chemical products and proc- 
€sses, could improve the efficiency of 
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Balkan industries. This, of course, would 
lead to augmented consumption of vari- 
ous kinds of chemical agents and. spe- 
cialties, such as synthetic tanning and 
other chemical materials required by the 
leather industry; and dyestuffs, deter- 
gents, and finishes, required by the tex- 
tile and other industries. Through the 
economic advancement of the Balkan 
countries, there would also result an in- 
creased demand for all kinds of chemical 
specialties—such as pharmaceutical 
preparations, cosmetics, paints, lacquers, 
plastics for homes and other structures, 
and chemical materials required for 
radios, automobiles, and office supplies— 
increased sales of which are promoted by 
advancing standards of living. 

In contrast with the market potenti- 
alities for this large-scale and widely 
diversified demand, chemical imports of 
the Balkan countries hitherto have con- 
sisted mainly of finished products for the 
urban population, such as rayon, dye- 
stuffs, medicinals, and rubber goods as 
well as heavy chemicals, whereas acces- 
sory chemical materials—agricultural 
chemicals and chemicals required in con- 
nection with mining and smelting, in- 
cluding fertilizers, insecticides, ferro- 
alloys, flotation agents, and similar prod- 
ucts—have been imported only in limited 
quantities. Imports of cosmetic prep- 
arations, soaps and other cleansing 
agents, plastic products, and related 
lines, predicated upon the national 
standard of living, likewise have been 
minor in scope. 


Balkan Import Trade in Chemical 
Products 


Suggestive of the upward trend in 
Balkan chemical consumption, which it is 
believed will be intensified by German 
activity during the war and thereafter if 
German domination can be maintained, 
are statistics of the imports of the two 
leading Balkan markets, Yugoslavia and 
Rumania, showing notable increases in 
imports of chemical and allied products 
(according to German trade classifica- 
tion), from 28,260,000 marks in 1938 to 
31,990,000 marks in 1939 for Yugoslavia, 
and from 30,820,000 to 33,270,000 for 
Rumania. 


German Trade Gains in Balkans Prior 
to War 


As a result of both expanding nationa! 
requirements and intensive sales efforts, 
energetically supported by the German 
Government, the German chemical in- 
dustry made considerable and progres- 
sive gains in the southeastern chemical 
markets in the years preceding the cur- 
rent war. Not only did Germany’s ex- 
ports of chemicals and allied products to 
southeastern Europe record considerable 
expansion, but this area rose steadily in 
relative importance as a German mar- 
ket, absorbing an increasing percentage 
of Germany’s total chemical exports and 
offsetting to some extent trade losses sus- 
tained in other markets—notably in 
western Europe, United States, and 
Latin America—resulting from increased 


87 
activities of competing exporters in other 
countries. 

Whereas in 1929 Germany’s total 
chemical exports to a group of five Bal- 
kan countries (Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, 
Rumania, Hungary, and Greece) 
amounted to 69,700,000 marks, equiva- 
lent to only 4.2 percent of the total Ger- 
man chemical export trade; in 1939 such 
exports to this area had attained 88,600,- 


000 marks, corresponding to 11.8 percent 
of the total. 





Panama’s Imports Increase in 
Value 


Panamanian imports during the first 
quarter of 1940 increased in value to $5,- 
363,383 from $4,756,026 in the same pe- 
riod of 1939, or by 12.8 percent, accord- 
ing to figures recently released by the 
Panama Statistical Office. Exports for 
the same quarter amounted to $842,- 
992 compared with $806,970, an increase 
of less than 1 percent. 




















First quarter 
Country of origin or 
destination 
1939 1940 
IMPORTS 
Uiiied BERgOi 5 ccnp ow neneacca $2,654,141 | $3, 356, 282 
MPO. sii aide. UGE 451, 766 458, 092 
Came Bam os. its. csigiaiacal 133, 717 189, 976 
| ___ al  e  iin 176, 604 
All other countries_._.._.._.-- 1, 135, 553 1, 051, 811 
pj ARREST ERNE OS ee 4, 756, 026 5, 363, 383 
EXPORTS 
United States. _......._.....-. 642, 953 729, 811 
ened Res onsite cinees 68, 240 79, 659 
Cc cer oe 100 316, 713 
Gems So Fs eS 34, 302 6, 616 
EELS se ieee 30, 737 10, 193 
All other countries. ........._- 8 yt Pinan, Meace-dh 
at. iii ces 45 806, 970 842, 992 











U. K. Bank Credits for Shipments 
on “‘Approved’’ Vessels 


Announcement was made in Britain 
in November that no applications on 
Form E2 for credits in respect of ship- 
ments by sea would be approved unless 
the goods are carried on an “approved” 
ship. Such a vessel is classified as being 
(1) a vessel sailing under one of the flags 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
(excluding Eire), Norway, Poland, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, or the United 
States; (2) a vessel chartered to the 
Ministry of Shipping or to a national of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations; 
(3) a ship holding a warrant. (Ship- 
building and Shipping Record, November 
21, 1940.) 





American Consulate To Be Estak- 
lished at Paramaribo 


The Department of State announces 
that an American Consulate is being es- 
tablished in the near future at Paramari- 
bo, Surinam (Netherlands Guiana), with 
a consular district consisting of all 
Surinam, 
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News by Countries 


Note.—Further details of announcements, marked with an asterisk (*), may be obtained by interested American exporters upon 
specific request to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or any district office of the Bureau. 


International 


Transport and Communication 


Panama Canal Commercial Traffic 
in November Low.—November traffic 
through the Panama Canal numbered 387 
oceangoing vessels, a decrease of 13.4 per- 
cent from the previous month and of 
20.9 percent, compared with the corre- 
sponding month in 1939. Oceangoing 
commercial traffic in November was the 
lowest since June 1940, and November 
was the third month during 1940 in 
which transits fell below the 400 mark. 
Net tonnage in November totaled 1,711,- 
174 and tolls collected $1,510,595—de- 
clines of 14.9 and 14.2 percent, respec- 
tively, compared with October 1940. 
Cargo tonnage at 2,061,753 was down 
11.9 percent in the same period. Com- 
pared with November 1939, these fea- 
tures of traffic were off as follows: Pan- 
ama Canal net tonnage, 21.5 percent; 
tolls revenue, 21.1 percent; cargo tonnage, 
16.6 percent. 

A general decline over most of the 
principal routes of trade was responsible 
for the traffic drop from October to No- 
vember. The Europe-North America 
trade, which was down 27 percent from 
the previous month, represented the most 
drastic of these declines, while the United 
States-West Coast of South America 
trade was down 11 percent. The United 
States intercoastal trade showed a loss of 
approximately 7 percent, and transits 
between the East Coast of the United 
States and Central America (banana- 
carrying trade) dropped from 31 in Oc- 
tober to 16 in November. 

With the exception of the trade be- 
tween the United States and the Far 
East and between Europe and Austral- 
asia, all of the major trade routes showed 
losses in comparison with November 1939. 
Traffic between Europe and South Amer- 
ica, with only five transits in November, 
was off 79 percent; Europe-North Amer- 
ica trade was down 51 percent; United 
States intercoastal decreased 23 percent; 
and East Coast United States-South 
America was down 21 percent. 


tically completed to cast concrete piers 
for the east-approach viaduct substruc- 
ture. 

Dredging of the Atlantic entrance by- 
pass channel was continued. 

Suez Canal Company Announces In- 
creases in Tolls.—Increased transit tolls 
have been announced by the Council of 
Administration of the Suez Canal Com- 
pany, effective from January 1, 1941. In 
British and Egyptian currency the new 
tolls will represent an increase of about 
39.13 percent over those in effect since 
September 10, 1938. 





: _| Egyp- | U.S. 
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| Per net | Per net | Per net 
| 


Tolls effective January 1,1941:| ton ton | ton 
Vessels carrying cargo....| 0.8.0 | 39 11. 61 
Vessels in ballast 0.4.0 19.5 | .805 


Tolls effective September 10, | 
1938: 


Vessels carrying cargo. 0.5.9 


28.039 [1.4015 
” ‘Vessels in ballast | 0.2.10%| 14.015 | .70 
Tolls effective April 1.1937: | 
Vessels carrying cargo_...| 0.6.0 | 29.25 (1.4625 
Vessels in ballast..-..--..| 0.3.0 | 14.625 | . 73125 





! Calculated at exchange rates in effect in October 1940. 


Afghanistan 


(See News by Commodities: Textiles 
and Related Products.) 


Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Glass Bottles and Jars: Made Subject 
to Export License.* 

Salt Fish and “Aradieb”: Open Gen- 
eral Export License Granted.* 


Argentina 


(See News by Commodities: Paints and 
Pigments; Paper and Related Products; 
Naval Stores and Wazes; Railway Equip- 
ment; Textiles and Related Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


1941 Budget—The budget estimates 
for 1941, which are usually submitted in 
May for the succeeding year, were finally 
transmitted to Congress by the Ministry 
of Finance on December 24, disclosing a 
budget deficit of 310,000,000 pesos. Es- 
timated expenditures for 1941 are 1,131,- 
000,000 pesos, compared with 1,116,500,- 
000 in 1940. There is hope to reduce 
this estimate through possible economies 


by about 50,000,000 pesos. Revenues are 
estimated at 822,000,000 pesos, compared 
with 915,000,000 in 1940. However, it is 
hoped that through an upward revision 
of the income-tax schedule and increas. 
ing the levy of inheritance taxes an addi- 
tional 50,000,000 pesos will be realized. 
The petroleum tax is expected to be 
increased to an extent that will yield an 
additional 30,000,000 pesos, and salaries 
will probably be reduced to effect savings 
of 30,000,000 pesos. If the increased 
revenues and economies can be realized, 
the deficit for 1941 will be reduced to an 
amount not much in excess of the deficit 
in the ordinary accounts for the current 
year, which was about 150,000,000 pesos, 
With the declines in commerce and in- 
dustrial activities that have been regis- 
tered during the past several months, 
and which are likely to extend at least 
over several months of 1941, the pros- 
pects for increased revenue are not very 
promising. For example, the customs 
duties, which amounted to 400,000,000 
pesos in 1937, declined to 280,000,000 in 
1940 and are estimated to yield only 230,- 
000,000 in 1941. (American Embassy, 
Buenos Aires, December 31, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Proposed Economic Recovery Plan 
Would Considerably Reduce Imports 
From Transferable-Erchange Coun- 
tries—The proposed Argentine plan for 
economic recovery would considerably re- 
duce imports during 1941 from transfer- 
able-exchange countries, of which the 
United States is the most important, on 
all but articles of vital necessity for the 
country’s industries, construction estab- 
lishments, and transportation companies, 
according to the Boletin Oficial, Decem- 
ber 5, 1940, Buenos Aires. Among the 
articles the importation of which would 
be greatly reduced (to one-third of im- 
ports during 1940) are automobiles and 
agricultural machinery. The plan calls 
for a reduction of imports of other mer- 
chandise not classified as vital necessities 
by about 19 percent of the 1940 imports. 
It has already been partly put into effect 
by the announcement of a preliminary 
exchange quota of $2,000,000 for the im- 
portation of automotive vehicles, to be 
utilized before March 31, 1941, or about 
30 percent of the total amount of ex- 
change to be made available for imports 
of automobiles during the current year. 


{See ForeEIGn CoMMERCE WEEKLY of No- 
vember 30, 1940, for details of the proposed 
Argentine plan for economic recovery; and 
FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 7, 
1940, for announcement of the preliminary 
exchange quota for the importation of aute- 
motive vehicles during the first quarter of 
1941.] 
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Compulsory Purchase of Domestic Corn 
for Fuel by Certain Importers of Fuels.— 
Coal, coke, Diesel oil, fuel oil, kerosene, 
gasoline, crude petroleum, and other fuel 
and petroleum derivatives may be im- 
ported into Argentina by importing con- 
sumers (other than oil companies who 
import for further processing and sale to 
third parties) only if they agree to pur- 
chase a specified amount of domestic 
corn for fuel use from the Argentine 
Grain Board, under provisions of a circu- 
lar (No. 646 of November 16, 1940) issued 
by the Exchange Control Office. Com- 
mitments for purchases of corn are on a 
quarterly basis, and imports of petroleum 
products must be within the quarterly 
import quotas of petroleum products allo- 
cated to each importer. 

Oil companies, while not obliged to 
purchase domestic corn for fuel, must 
agree not to sell their clients quantities 
exceeding those sold during the previous 
calendar year, and not to sell to com- 
panies indicated by the National Fuel 
Commission. (Office of American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Buenos Aires, Novem- 
ber 19, 1940.) 

{See ForeIcN COMMERCE WEEKLY of De- 
cember 14, 1940, for an announcement of 
the foreign-exchange aspects of this meas- 
ure. | 


Twine for Sewing Sacks: Required To 
Be Dyed Dark-Blue to Obtain Import- 
Duty Exemption.* 

Wheat and Flour: Export Restrictions 
Removed.—The Government has re- 
moved the export restrictions on wheat 
and flour, by a decree (No. 76,196) of 
November 6, 1940, promulgated in the 
Boletin Oficial, November 21, 1940, Bue- 
nos Aires. 

As originally established on July 29, 
1940, the restrictions permitted exports 
only to neighboring countries, provided 
the supply for domestic requirements 
was adequate. On September 12, 1940, 
the restrictions were modified to allow 
exports under permit to all countries 
when supplies were adequate for domes- 
tic requirements. 

Cereals: Export Tax Again Fixed at 
0.02 Paper Peso per 100 kilograms for 


Barbados 


(See News by Commodities: 
Equipment and Supplies.) 


Office 


Belgian Congo 


(See News by Commodities: Scientific 
and Professional Equipment.) 


Belgium 


(See News by Commodities: 
Fats, and Oilseeds.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Fuel Oil: Uniform Import Duty Estab- 
lished—The Belgian import duty on 


Oils, 
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heavy mineral oil for use as fuel for con- 
veyances other than ships and boats has 
been reduced from 150 francs to 20 francs 
per 100 kilograms (the latter rate already 
applies to heavy oils for other than the 
special purpose named above), effective 
from September 20, 1940, by an order of 
September 14, published in the Moniteur 
Belge of September 19, 1940. 

[See ComMMERCE Reports of February 24, 
1940, for a previous announcement concern- 
ing changes in duties on fuel oils. The pres- 
ent change is stated to be due to difficulties 
in application of the differential duty under 
current conditions.] 

Agricultural Products and Foodstuffs: 
Application for Import and Export Per- 
mits.—Applications for permits for the 
importation or exportation of agricul- 
tural products and foodstuffs should be 
directed to the appropriate section of the 
Belgian Ministry of Agriculture and Sup- 
ply instead of to the German authorities, 
according to a notice issued by the above 
ministry reported in Nachrichten fiir 
Aussenhandel, Berlin, September 10, 
1940. 


Transport and Communication 


New Body to Govern Interior Naviga- 
tion.—A set of rules governing interior 
navigation in Belgium were laid down 
by a recent decree, of which the main 
features are: 

A body called “Belgische Binnenvaart 
Centrale” (Belgian Interior-Navigation 
Central), with headquarters in Antwerp, 
is constituted, and all Belgian owners of 
interior-navigation vessels exceeding 50 
tons register become affiliates. Exception 
is made, however, for the owners of 
tankers, tugboats, passenger ships, float- 
ing machinery, and vessels engaged in 
regular delivery service. 

The Central will see to it that interior 
freight is allocated equitably among its 
members and that the latter adhere 
strictly to the schedule of charges to be 
drawn up by a special committee. To 
this end, all vessels belonging to members 
will be listed and a constant record kept 
of their movements and of traffic carried 
for third parties. Such transportation 
may not be contracted for except through 
the intermediary of the Central. 

Vessels may be chartered only by mem- 
bers of the “Belgian Federation of Pro- 
fessional Interior Freight Charterers,” 
which is founded for the purpose. 

Affiliated shipowners who on May 10, 
1940, possessed at least eight vessels with 
a total net tonnage of 2,000 (4,000 if the 
number of ships is less than eight) may 
make transportation contracts on the 
basis of the price schedule referred to 
above and for this purpose may use their 
ships without the intermediary of the 
Central. However, the total amount of 
merchandise thus transported may not 
exceed 50 percent of that moved in their 
own bottoms during the year 1938. Every 
purchase or acquisition of new vessels for 
interior navigation is subject to license. 

Foreign owners of vessels used for in- 
terior navigation in Belgium will also be 
required to register their ships and to 
apply the same price schedules. 


Bermuda 


Economic Conditions 


Business slumped noticeably during 
December. Local banks say all drafts 
were paid promptly, though the amounts 
involved were less than for the preceding 
month or for December 1939. Imports 
from nonsterling countries are subject to 
government permit; all exchange trans- 
actions must be sanctioned by the Cur- 
rency and Exchange Control Board. 
Food forms the main item now purchased 
from the United States (chief source of 
supply), though demand has been cut by 
tourist-trade losses and wartime regula- 
tions. 


Bolivia 
Economic Conditions 


The sustained rise in exports of tin 
continued to stimulate Bolivia’s economy 
through December. Shipments during 
November totaled 4,860 fine tons, com- 
pared with 3,672 tons in October. The 
increase in tin exports during the past 
few months represents the backlog that 
accumulated at the mines during the 
period when negotiations with England 
and the United States were under way. 
Most of the accumulated stocks have now 
been shipped to Chilean ports, where they 
are now held, and the outward movement 
was expected to drop back to about 4,000 
tons in December and possibly 3,600 tons 
thereafter. This is a considerable im- 
provement when it is considered that dur- 
ing the pre-war months of 1939 difficulty 
was encountered in shipping more than 
1,500 tons. 

Low agricultural supplies and conse- 
quent higher prices create an extremely 
serious situation in some sections of the 
country, though recent rains will alle- 
viate the problem. Imports of all prime 
necessities are now permitted into the 
Departments of Beni and Pando free of 
national and municipal duties and taxes 
in an effort to ease the situation. Sanc- 
tions have also been established against 
the movement of such goods from Beni 
and Pando. 

A final agreement was reached in the 
strike on the Bolivian Railway; by it 
wages and salaries are raised from 5 to 
40 percent. (Based on report from 
American Consulate, La Paz, December 
30, 1940.) 


Brazil 


(See News by Commodities : Chemicals; 
Paints and Pigments; Paper and Related 
Products; Special Products.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Public Utility: Bids for Operation of 
Rio de Janeiro Water System—The 
Ministry of Education and Public Health 
is authorized by decree to call for public 
bids for the operation, by concession, of 
the water system of Rio de Janeiro, now 
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carried on by the Servico de Aguas e Es- 
gotas do Districto Federal. The decree 
law, No. 2869 of December 13, 1940, pub- 
lished in the December 16, 1940, issue of 
the Diario Official, explains in detail 
what will be required of the operator to 
whom the concession is finally granted. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Rio de 
Janeiro, December 18, 1940.) 


Transport and Communication 


Review of Brazilian Railway Opera- 
tions, 1938—The 1938 annual report of 
the Federal Railway Office (Inspectoria 
Federal das Estradas) has just been re- 
leased. According to the report the pub- 
lic-service railways at the end of 1938 
had 34,207 kilcmeters of lines in opera- 
tion, an increase of 112 kilometers over 
1937. This network was divided into five 
different types of gage as follows: 1.60 
meters, 2,075 kilometers; 1.00 meter, 
30,745; 0.76 meter, 729 kilometers; 0.66 
meter, 8 kilometers; 0.60 meter, 650 kilo- 
meters. The mileage operated by the 
Federal Government totaled 12,871 kilo- 
meters, by State governments 10,458, and 
by private companies 10,878. Equipment 
owned by all lines amounted to 3,575 
locomotives (including 67 electric), 4,091 
passenger cars, and 47,971 freight cars. 

Total receipts of all public-service rail- 
ways for 1938 amounted to 1,196,124 con- 
tos and total expenses 1,181,494, com- 
pared with 1,130,646 and _ 1,126,450 
contos, respectively, for 1937. Operat- 
ing receipts amcunted to 1,170,591 
contos and ncnoperating receipts 25,533 
contos during 1938. Freight carried 
amounted to. 33,479,000 metric tons dur- 
ing 1938, compared with 31,169,000 in 
1937, while baggage and express amount- 
ed to 957,000 metric tons during 1938, 
compared with 867,000 in 1937. Animals 
transported numbered 3,704,000 head 
during 1938, compared with 3,746,000 
during 1937. Passengers carried num- 
bered 174026,000 during 1938, an in- 
crease of 6,208,000 compared with 1937. 


British Honduras 


(See News by Commodities: Automo- 
tive Products.) 


British Malaya 


(See News by Commodities: Medicinals 
and Crude Drugs.) 


Economic Conditions 


Basic economic conditions have shown 
little fundamental change in recent 
months beyond the fact that torrential 
rains in December, the heaviest for sev- 
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to foodstuffs and necessary tin-mining 
equipment. Stocks of the latter at pres- 
ent are running low, which may prove a 
handicap to tin-mining activities. 

A factor that may adversely affect both 
the tin and rubber industries is the inten- 
sive military training required of Euro- 
peans. The second period of training, 
scheduled for February 1, will displace a 
large percentage of the European per- 
sonnel at tin mines and on rubber estates. 


Internal Trading Quiet—Labor 
Disturbances 


Although both tin and rubber indus- 
tries have operated at near-maximum 
capacity during the past 6 months, and 
money is plentiful throughout the coun- 
try, internal trade conditions remain 
quiet, influenced largely by wartime con- 
trols and prevailing uncertainties. Prices 
and living costs continue to advance. 
Allowances paid government laborers 
were increased in December for the sec- 
ond consecutive month, while controlled 
prices of essential foodstuffs and engi- 
neering stocks have lately been adjusted 
upward. For further protection of the 
consumer, the government is now the sole 
importer of rice. 

At the end of October 1940, employ- 
ment in the tin mines totaled 79,550, an 
increase of 27,170 since October 1939. 
Pineapple workers were thrown out of 
employment during the third quarter of 
1940, owing to curtailed purchases by the 
British Ministry of Supply, but work on 
the new crop has now temporarily re- 
lieved unemployment. 

Because of high building costs and dif- 
ficulty in obtaining materials, only a few 
small construction projects have been an- 
nounced recently. All postponable proj- 
ects of a nonmilitary nature have been 
deferred, including the half-completed 
highway undertaking in Singapore. 


Foreign Trade Reaches High Levels— 
Export Prices Advance 


Malayan foreign trade is undergoing 
one of the most active periods in its his- 
tory. During the first 9 months of 1940, 
export trade increased in value 71 per- 
cent over the corresponding period in 
1939, while import trade advanced 43 
percent. In the case of imports, higher 
landed costs are believed to have ac- 
counted for most of the gain in value, 
as the volume remained relatively un- 
changed. Higher export prices likewise 
contributed materially to the increase in 
total export trade, though considerably 
heavier shipments of rubber and tin 
also occurred. Exports of rubber during 
the first 9 months of 1940 totaled a vol- 
ume of 560,640 tons, compared with 374,- 
377 tons of dry rubber in the first 9 
months of 1939, while the average price 
of rubber over the 9-month period rose 
from 625 Straits dollars per ton in 1939 
to S$811 in 1940. The total value of all 
rubber exports, including later and sole 
crepe, rose from 245,550,000 to 472,600,- 
000 Straits dollars, a gain of 90 percent. 
(The average value of the Straits dollar 
in U. S. currency was $0.47 for the first 
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three quarters of 1940, compared with 
$0.585 for the corresponding period in 
1939.) 

Exports of tin in the January—Septem- 
ber period, excluding reexports, amounted 
to 62,767 tons, with an average declared 
export value of 2,152 Straits dollars, com- 
pared with 33,820 tons and an average 
export value of 1,890 dollars per ton in 
the comparable 1939 period. The value 
of all tin exports, including tin smelted 
from imported ore, totaled 213,690,000 
Straits dollars, a gain of 134 percent over 
the first 9 months of 1939. 

Exports of sago flour, for which the 
average price more than doubled, also 
increased substantially in quantity as 
well as value. Shipments of coconut oil, 
however, were only slightly heavier, but, 
owing to much higher prices, exports ad- 
vanced 25 percent in value. 

A number cf export products for which 
prices were considerably higher showed 
relatively little change in total export 
values, owing to substantially lower vol- 
ume shipments. Notable examples were 
canned pineapples, rice, palm oil, and 
rattans. Because of much higher prices, 
considerably lighter shipments of pearl 
tapioca showed a gain of 55 percent in 
export value. 

Leading exports during the January- 
September periods of 1939 and 1940, re- 
spectively, are shown below: 


Leading Exports from British Malaya 


[In thousands of Straits dollars] 











January- | 
: | September a 
Commodity Eee? ——}| crease of 
1939 1940 | decrease 
Rubber 245,550 | 472, 600 | +90 
Tin | 91,321 | 213, 690 | +134 
Petroleum products ! | 38, 609 | 34,252 -l 
Rice ! 7.916 | 7, 649 me * 
Arecanuts 7,815 6, 884 | ~12 
Canned pineapples 7, 523 6, 802 | ~9 
Iron ore 6, 371 6, 372 | Wana 
Coconut oil 4, 945 | 6, 164 | +25 
Copra 8, 634 | 5, 489 —36 
Sago flour 2, 353 | 5, 475 +132 
Fish, dried and salted 5,985 | 5, 236 | -12 
Palm oil 4, 180 | 4, 582 | +9 
Jelutong 1, 864 | 3, 040 +63 
Phosphate of lime 1,342} 2,008 | +49 
Tapioca pearl_. 912 | 1,411 | +55 
Rattans 1, 122 | 1, 144 | +2 
Gum damar 1, 009 1, 143 +13 
Passenger cars ! 1,414 1, 763 | +35 
Cigarettes ! | 1, 296 | 1, 736 | +44 
Sugar ! 999 | = 1, 647 | +65 
Gunnies 955 1, 169 | +22 
Patent medicines ! 1, 836 | 1, 135 | — 38 
All others. - - sinks Sat 54, 153 | +5 
Total | 495,408 | 845, 544 | +71 





! Chiefly or entirely reexports. 


Trade by Countries Shows Important 
Gains 

Malayan exports to the United States 
in the first 9 months of 1940, valued at 
424,180,000 Straits dollars, increased 124 
percent over the corresponding period in 
1939 and accounted for 50 percent of the 
total export trade. Shipments to the 
United Kingdom and Canada showed in- 
creases of slightly over 100 percent, the 
former amounting to 126,500,000 and the 
latter to 36,300,000 Straits dollars. Ex- 
ports to France advanced 47 percent to 
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43,270,000 dollars. Although Japan, after 
France, was the fourth market, taking 
products valued at 45,350,000 Straits dol- 
lars, the increase in export trade with 
Japan was only 5 percent. The relatively 
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unimportant trade with Sweden in- 
creased more than 200 percent to 2,980,- 
000 dollars. Further details of Malayan 
exports by countries are shown in the 
accompanying table. 


Export Trade of British Malaya, by Principal Countries 


[Values in Straits dollars; parcel post excluded] 





























January-September, inclusive 
e Third quarter, | Third quarter, 
Country Cumulative totals 
1939 1940 Percent 
change 
1939 1940 
United States - me 74, 470, 082 151, 494, 678 189, 129, 883 424, 177, 171 +124. 3 
United Kingdom. . 22, 866, 329 53, 449, 683 62, 715, 592 126, 536, 682 +101.7 
France... 9, 612, 558 4, 270 29, 335, 673 43, 267, 337 +47.5 
Japan... - 14, 428, 049 16, 712, 286 43, 142, 465 45, 352, 509 +5. 1 
Canada 7, 864, 982 17, 795, 832 18, 149, 173 36, 348, 333 +100. 2 
Australia 3, 772, 704 5, 716, 716 13, 184, 882 22, 594, 024 +71.4 
British India 6, 082, 607 5, 357, 851 19, 377, 546 19, 599, 049 +1.1 
Italy - - 2, 563, 569 |... ...- okt 9, 055, 522 12, 426, 158 +37. 2 
Sumatra... 5, 780, 410 5, 209, 258 15, 912, 354 16, 270, 405 +2.2 
Sarawak 2, 889, 789 4, 226, 437 7, 470, 046 12, 533, 397 +67.8 
Thailand iid 3, 037, 634 4, 083, 246 11, 395, 259 12, 081, 156 +6.0 
Union of South Africa . at 2, 731, 356 1, 676, 990 6, 788, 015 9, 304, 236 +37. 1 
Hong Kong 1, 480, 337 1, 849, 428 5, 149, 196 7, 019, 724 +36. 3 
Java 3, 065, 385 2, 207, 960 8, 496, 990 7, 034, 622 —17.2 
Sweden 443, 562 162, 130 884, 516 2, 979, 870 +236. 9 
All others 19, 821, 854 13, 428, 910 55, 220, 558 48, 018, 996 —13.0 
Total - | 180, 911, 207 283, 375, 675 495, 407, 670 845, 543, 669 +70. 7 








Imports From All Areas Advance 


Imports from all leading areas showed 
important gains over the comparable 
1939 period. Aside from nearby regions, 
such as the Netherlands Indies, Thai- 
land, and French Indochina, for whose 
raw products Singapore is an important 
transshipment port, the United King- 
dom leads in Malaya’s import trade. 
Imports of British goods, valued at 89,- 
550,000 Straits dollars, increased 21 per- 
cent. The United States was the second 
source of manufactured products, with 
imports of American goods valued at 
27,770,000 dollars, or a gain of 134 per- 
cent. Australian imports amounted to 
16,450,000 dollars, increasing 43 percent, 
while trade with Japan advanced 31 per- 
cent to 11,590,000 dollars. ‘Total imports 
from all areas in the first 9 months of 
1940 amounted to 633,830,000 Straits dol- 
lars, compared with 444,580,000 dollars 
in the corresponding months of 1939, or 
again of 43 percent. 


Burma 


Exchange and Finance 


New Banking Branches.—Two impor- 
tant banking institutions opened branches 
in Rangoon during the month of Octo- 
ber—another indication of the increas- 
ingly important role which many envision 
for Burma as the focal point for com- 
merce with southwestern China. 

The India Bank, Ltd., incorporated in 
British India with its head Office at 
Madras, opened its branch on October 10, 
1940, intending to undertake every kind 
of banking business. 

The Bank of Communications held the 
formal opening of its branch in Rangoon 
on October 17, 1940, the day prior to the 
reopening of the Burma Road. With 
more than 100 branches throughout 


China and correspondents in most of the 
leading cities in the world, the Bank of 
Communications has enjoyed a semi- 
official status in China since 1915. In 
1935, notes issued by it were made legal 
tender in China, and since that year it 
has played an increasingly important 
role in the fields of currency and finance 
in China. 

The Bank of China, one of the three 
other Chinese Government Banks, opened 
its subagency at Lashio (Burma) for 
business as from September 17, 1940. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Importation of Specified Publications 
Prohibited.—The importation into 
Burma of a group of specified publica- 
tions, considered undesirable, and of any 
document containing substantial repro- 
ductions from these publications, has 
been prohibited by a customs notification 
of September 4, 1940, published in the 
Burma Gazette, Rangoon, September 7. 
This action is similar to that which has 
been taken in British India. 


Canada 


(See News by Commodities: Aeronau- 
tical Products; Leather and Products; 
Paints and Pigments; Paper and Related 
Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Labels and Advertisements Claiming 
Vitamin Content in Foods and Drugs: 
Requirement of Designation of Vitamins 
Present Postponed to July 1, 1941—The 
date of effect of the amendments to the 
Canadian food and drug regulations 
dealing with the advertising for sale and 
sale to the general public of foods claimed 
to have a vitamin content, has been post- 
poned from January 1, 1941, to July 1, 
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1941, by order in council of December 21, 
1940, published in the Canada Gazette of 
January 4, 1941, Ottawa. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo~ 
ber 12, 1940, for previous announcement. ]} 


Ceylon 


(See News by Commodities: Leather 
and Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Revenue and Expendi- 
tures.—The revenue for the island of Cey- 
lon for the financial year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1940, was 132,622,074 rupees, 
while expenditures amounted to 136,330,- 
639, including 5,000,000 rupees voted as a 
War Contribution. With the transfer of 
this war contribution as a charge against 
the General Reserve, Ceylon shows a 
surplus of revenues over expenditures 
amounting to 1,290,000 rupees. 

Exchange Permits for Nonsterling Pay- 
ments.—Goods for which payment is to 
be made in a nonsterling currency may 
be refused clearance on arrival in Ceylon 
unless importers in Ceylon are in pos- 
session of exchange permits. The local 
importer may even be called upon to pay 
a penalty of 50 percent or more of the 
invoiced value of the goods even though 
the goods are not of a type for which a 
quota license is also required. 

Since importers receiving goods for 
which exchange permits have not been 
obtained might be tempted to refuse to 
take up documents that are drawn 
against payment or against acceptance 
if the customs refused to permit the 
goods to be cleared, or imposed a 50- 
percent penalty as the basis for clearing 
the goods, it is not surprising that nearly 
all foreign exporters to Ceylon are in- 
sisting on payment under an irrevocable 
letter of credit. 

In view of the quota and exchange 
restrictions in force, which have resulted 
in a sharp reduction in American exports 
to Ceylon, local firms, in a position to 
obtain a quota license and an exchange 
permit are so desirous of obtaining 
American goods that they are generally 
prepared to open an irrevocable letter of 
credit in the United States. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Metalliferous Ores and Scrap Metal: 
Exportation to Non-Empire Areas Pro- 
hibited —Exportation from Ceylon of 
metalliferous ores and scrap metal of 
every description to non-Empire areas 
has been prohibited by a regulation of 
November 13, 1940, published in the 
Ceylon Government Gazette, Colombo, 
November 15. 


Chile 


(See News by Commodities: Special 
Products.) 


Economic Conditions 
Retail sales during December were ex- 
ceptionally active. Buying commenced 
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early in the month, and, as the year-end 
holidays approached, sales volume 
mounted rapidly and in many instances 
reached new all-time records. Jobbing 
and wholesale business, as is customary 
in the last month of the year, entered 
into a period of moderate decline and 
Was expected to continue less active until 
fall purchasing begins in February. 

Anticipating higher prices and prob- 
ably some difficulty in obtaining de- 
liveries, due to defense-program require- 
ments in the United States, manufac- 
turers increased their commitments for 
foreign raw materials as much as pos- 
sible. Substantial acquisitions of other 
classes of goods also would have been 
made except that approval for their im- 
portation could not always be obtained 
from the Exchange Commission, which 
early in the month issued a notice that 
more severe restrictions may be imposed 
on the importation of nonessential and 
luxury goods in 1941. With the excep- 
tion of motorcars and radios, inventories 
of most finished products of foreign 
origin, together with shipments in the 
customs, were considered more than suf- 
ficient to provide for normal needs dur- 
ing the next 90 days. 


Agriculture 


December weather was favorable to 
agriculture in the central zone, but in the 
southern area grains and other crops 
nearing maturity suffered slightly from 
heavy rains. The domestic market for 
farm products was slow, and buying was 
restricted largely to corn, potatoes, bar- 
ley, and rice for immediate delivery. 
Little forward interest was displayed in 
export products, such as beans, lentils, 
and chickpeas. Agricultural prices gen- 
erally were lower than in November, but 
averaged higher than December 1939. 
Stocks of exportable farm products still 
remaining unsold from last year’s har- 
vests consisted mainly of beans and len- 
tils. The possibility of shipments of 
lentils to Spain in exchange for Spanish 
products is now being considered. 

The Director of Rural Economy de- 
clares that the 1940-41 wheat harvest 
should yield 819,702 metric tons, or about 
40,000 tons less than Chile’s normal re- 
quirements. This agency has estimated 
the new barley crop at 179,367 tons 
(73,215 tons in 1939-40), and the new 
oat crop at 95,219 metric tons (85,157 in 
1939-40). The fruit export season opened 
with two small shipments of melons to 
the United States. Less active was the 
market for live cattle, and both live ani- 
mals and beef prices were lower than in 
November. 


Mining 


Coal production in December contin- 
ued to lag, but otherwise the ertractive 
industries maintained a satisfactory rate 
of output, notwithstanding minor labor 
disputes in the nitrate fields that slightly 
retarded operations. The outlook for 
stabilized conditions in the nitrate and 
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copper industries was improved by pro- 
spective United States purchases of 
stocks of Chilean copper and nitrate. 


Manufacturing and Construction 


The chief manufacturing establish- 
ments operated on full schedules through- 
out the first 3 weeks of December, but 
closed down during the last week of the 
month for the holidays. Manufacturers, 
for the most part, sold more than they 
shipped, thereby piling up a considerable 
backlog of unfilled orders. 

Construction in the areas affected by 
the earthquake was given further im- 
petus by the allocation of an additional 
25,000,000 pesos by the Reconstruction 
Corporation for rebuilding in the cities 
of Bulnes, San Carlos, Chillan, Concep- 
cion, and Cauquenes. In all sectors pub- 
lic works and private construction moved 
forward, providing steady employment 
for the building trades and supporting a 
widespread demand for materials. The 
construction of six railway lines in the 
southern section of the country, at an 
estimated cost of 138,000,000 pesos, was 
authorized by Congress late in November. 


Commercial Policy 


Discussions leading to the negotiation 
of a trade treaty with Brazil were carried 
on during the month. Other activities 
in the field of commercial policy were 
the extensions for another year, begin- 
ning January 1, 1941, of the Chilean- 
Belgian Commercial and Payments Con- 
vention and the Chilean-German Con- 
vention and Payments Agreement. 
(Based on report from office of American 
Commercial Attaché, Santiago, Decem- 
ber 28, 1940.) 


China 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products; Oils, Fats, and Oil- 
seeds; Textiles and Related Products; 
Tobacco and Related Products.) 


Economic Conditions 


Basic conditions of high food prices 
and resulting social unrest remain un- 
changed at Shanghai. Restrictive meas- 
ures on movements of commodities be- 
tween Shanghai and the interior continue 
to depress the business of foreign and 
Chinese merchants alike. Japanese in- 
terests have recently formed in Central 
China the Central China Cotton Asso- 
ciation for the purchase of raw cotton in 
the Lower Yangtze areas for Japan and 
Japanese mills at Shanghai. 

The Central China Telecommunica- 
tions Co. has announced the inauguration 
of long-distance services between Nan- 
king and the Provincial cities of Hsu- 
chow, Haichow, Tsinan, and Kaifeng. 

Press reports credit the Nanking au- 
thorities with having approved a plan 
for increasing consolidated tax rates on 
yarious commodities by establishing ad 
valorem rates in place of the specific 
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rates hitherto imposed—to avoid repeat. 
ed adjustments to the price situation, 
Similar changes are reported as 
consideration by the Chungking Nationa] 
Government for operation in Chinese. 
controlled territory. 

North China railways have expanded 
their passenger services, and seasonal] 
freight movements on the North ang 
East-Central China railways have als 
increased. It is of interest to note that 
rail connections between French Indo. 
china and Kunming were cut by the Chi. 
nese early in September; the rails for 
some distance from the border were re. 
moved, but used for track laying op 
the new Yunnan-Szechuan railway. The 


highway between Tsingtao and Chefooin | 


Shantung Province has been reopened, 
as was the Yunnan-Burma highway on 
October 18. An alternative highway 
from Burma to Szechwan through §j- 
kang Province is now being surveyed, 

The 10-year plan to increase agricul- 
tural production in Manchuria is part of 
a program for including that area with 
Japan and Japanese-occupied China in q 
complementary system. Expectations are 
that 2,500,000 tons of soybeans will be 
exported from Manchuria this season, 
mostly to Japan, but this is only about 
half Manchuria’s soybean exports of 10 
years ago. Shortage of materials and 
labor are holding down Manchurian 
construction activities to a fraction of 
normal, and the exodus of labor has re. 
sulted in a pronounced coal shortage 
throughout the area. In the first half 
of 1940 Manuchuria’s exports totaled a 
value of 404,700,000 Manchurian Yuan, 
whereas imports were considerably more 
than double, with a value of 957,000,000 
Manchurian Yuan. Japan, including 
Formosa and Chosen, took 69 percent of 
Manchuria’s exports, 26 percent went to 
China, and the remaining 5 percent was 
divided among other foreign customers. 
The Japanese Empire, however, alone 
supplied more than 80 percent of Man- 
churia’s imports. 


Exchange and Finance 


Shanghai Exchange Market.—The for- 
eign-exchange rates on the Shanghai 
open market remained quiet and steady 
after the New Year’s holiday—at first be- 
cause of liquidation by disappointed 
overbought speculators and later in con- 
sequence of the sale by the control banks 
of foreign exchange estimated at U. § 
$300,000 to meet rice, flour, and other im- 
port demands which developed on the 
afternoon of January 7. 

Interbank spot selling rates at noon of 
January 10 were 5%, United States 
cents and 3%%¢4d. sterling, the high dur 
ing the week having been 5!%» cents and 
31740d. and the low 5% cents and 3% 
January delivery was the same as spo, 
with February delivery '4o cent and %d@. 
lower than spot. The quoting of Feb 
ruary delivery since January 4 is taken # 
an indication that banks and operates 
do not expect any immediate drastt 
action by the Chungking financial at 
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thorities that would alter the present 
status of the exchange market at Shang- 


hai. 

North China Exchange Market.—In 
Tientsin on January 10 the “Federal Re- 
serve Bank” yuan was quoted at 85 per 
100 Chinese yuan. Tientsin foreign-ex- 
change rates were steady on the same 
date at 6°42 United States cents and 
327%4od. sterling. 

New Nanking Bank Opened on Sched- 
ule-—The new Central Reserve Bank op- 
ened its head office in Nanking on Jan- 
vary 6 in accordance with its announced 
plans. The Nanking official press reports 
that the Shanghai, Hangchow, and other 
pranches of the new bank will be opened 
early in February, and states that on 
January 6 the head office of the bank in 
Nanking issued 7,000,000 yuan of the new 
notes in exchange for old fapi (legal ten- 
der of the National Government, now 
at Chungking) and that deposits totaling 
90,000,000 yuan were received from vari- 
ous unnamed banks. The bank has sent 
specimen notes to Shanghai foreign and 
Chinese banks. 

The third branch of the Kiangsu High 
Court, located in the French Concession 
in Shanghai, proclaimed on January 6 
that court fees, guaranty deposits, etc., 
henceforth shall uniformly be paid in the 
new currency; that if Chinese residents 
of the French Concession should harbor 
intent to destroy or refuse to accept such 
currency, they shall upon apprehension 
be punished severely. 

Observers in Shanghai believe that at 
present there is little likelihood of the 
foreign-exchange rate of the new cur- 
rency appreciating above or going much 
under that for fapi, since both currencies 
are to be acceptable at par for the pay- 
ment of customs duties at Shanghai, 
where customs collections have recently 
run between 20,000,000 and 40,000,000 
yuan per month. The tendency in case 
of disparity would be for the purchaser to 
exchange the dearer for the cheaper of 
the two currencies and to use the latter 
for payment of duties, and the demand 
for currency for such payments appears 
likely to be great enough to assure parity 
for the time being. 

Shanghai Bankers Optimistic.—Chi- 
nese bankers and exchange operators in 
Shanghai see no likelihood that the fapi 
will suffer any severe reverses in the im- 
mediate future, and it seems reasonable 
to expect that the control will continue 
any needed support, as the market is vir- 
tually supporting itself at present. Hence 
it appears unlikely that any drastic ac- 
tion toward changing the status of the 
market will be taken or that there will be 
any heavy drains on the control’s funds 
for the immediate future, as (1) the 
mildness of the announced Nanking cur- 
rency measures makes any immediate 
wide-scale success of the new currency 
improbable; (2) a more favorable trade 
balance at Shanghai obtains, due to de- 
clining imports occasioned by local busi- 
ness regression; (3) technically the mar- 
ket is heavily overbought, a situation 
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which may at least in part serve as a 
“cushion” in case of increasing merchant 
demand; (4) flight of liquid capital from 
Chinese into foreign currencies is believed 
to have been almost completely effected 
at higher rates, hence no further large 
flight is anticipated; (5) improved senti- 
ment as to China’s prospects is height- 
ened by the recent American and other 
credits to China; (6) there is a relatively 
more favorable sentiment regarding the 
outlook for Chinese currency vis-a-vis 
foreign currencies in the light of world 
developments. It is generally conceded, 
however, that if some of the factors above 
mentioned should change radically the 
control can scarcely be expected to ex- 
tend unlimited support to fapi at present 
levels if support involves heavy costs. 

Yen-bloc Currency Issues at Year- 
end.—The Japanese press at Shanghai 
has just published the following figures 
on the amount of yen-bloc currency is- 
sues outstanding at the end of 1940 as 
compared with amounts outstanding at 
the end of 1939: 











Outstanding | Outstanding 
Bank of issue Dee. 31, 1940 | Dec. 31, 1939 
Yen Yen 
Bank of Japan. ___.___._- 4, 930, 000, 000 | 3, 818, 000, 000 
Bank of Chosen_..._..._- 593, 800, 000 451, 400, 000 
Bank of Taiwan__....____ 205, 400, 000 174, 000, 000 
Manchukuo Central 
MOR. . nw cs 1, 013, 000, 000 636, 000, 000 
North China Federal 
ve Bank._.__..._. 700, 000, 000 458, 000, 000 
Mengchiang Bank. _____- 93, 000, 000 65, 000, 000 
Pots sss 8 7, 535, 200, 000 | 5, 602, 400, 000 











This article did not include figures on 
the Hua Hsing Bank, which has a note 
issue of over 5,000,000, so far pegged at 
6d. sterling. Neither does it provide fig- 
ures on the amount of military scrip out- 
standing. An article in the January 1 
issue of Finance and Commerce (Shang- 
hai) calculates on the basis of informa- 
tion received from “authoritative sources” 
that the military scrip in circulation at 
the year end amounted to 120,000,000 
yen in Central China and 50,000,000 yen 
in South China. If these estimates are 
correct, the total yen-bloc currency 
issue outstanding on December 31, 1940, 
was over 7,700,000,000 yen, an increase of 
40 percent in 1 year. 

On January 10 Bank of Japan notes in 
Shanghai exchanged at 1 yen for 1.60 
Chinese yuan, while Japanese military 
scrip exchanged at the rate of 1 yen for 
1.68 Chinese yuan. 

Budget of South Manchuria Railway. — 
Japanese financial reports indicate that 
the budget of the South Manchuria Rail- 
way Co. will be reduced from 470,000,000 
yen to 400,000,000 for 1941, in view of the 
shortage of materials and labor. 


Transport and Communication 


Rapid Progress Reported in Construc- 
tion of Yunnan-Burma and Yunnan- 
Szechwan Railways—E'‘ghty kilometers 
of these lines are already being used, and 
180 kilometers are expected to be in serv- 
ice by February. 


Colombia 


(See News by Commodities: Medicinals 
and Crude Drugs; Special Products.) 


Economic Conditions 


The upswing in trade, noticeable since 
the beginning of October, continued in 
December. Holiday buying was good and 
stimulated retail sales, though wholesale 
trade was seasonally slack. This im- 
provement is heartening but only relative 
under current world conditions. The 
Situation is basically dependent on New 
York coffee prices, and the future is still 
uncertain. The position regarding mer- 
chandise stocks continues to improve, the 
situation being the best in the past year. 
Collections of Class I merchandise were 
good, and those in Classes II, ITI, and IV 
have improved insofar as the time ele- 
ment is concerned. During December 
the Stabilization Fund discounted appli- 
cations for the latter classes covering 
August and September. The Stabiliza- 
tion Fund announced that during Janu- 
ary it would discount applications ap- 
proved during October and November. 
Interior collections continued slow. 

Exports of coffee from July 1 to De- 
cember 14, 1940, amounted to 2,146,918 
60-kilogram bags, compared with 1,669,- 
072 bags during the same period in 1939. 
In the 1940 period the United States took 
1,876,164 bags (1,421,000 in 1939). Ship- 
ments to Europe were 298 bags (90,068 in 
1939). 

North-coast cotton districts estimate 
an even greater crop than. the 800,000 
arrobas mentioned in November. The 
Colombian sugar crop is expected to meet 
consumption during 1941. (Based on re- 
port from American Embassy, Bogota, 
January 4, 1941.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Application of Import Duty on Maga- 
zines and Newspapers Limited to Publi- 
cations Having Advertisers With Princi- 
pal Domicile in Colombia.—The applica- 
tion of the Colombian import duty on 
printed matter to magazines and news- 
papers containing advertising matter has 
been limited to publications having ad- 
vertisers whose principal domicile is in 
Colombia, by a regulatory decree of 
January 7, 1941. This action curtails the 
scope of Colombian decree No. 44 of No- 
vember 23, 1940, under which imported 
magazines and newspapers containing 
commercial advertisements were made 
dutiable as printed advertising matter. 
(American Embassy, Bogota, January 8, 
1941.) 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Janu- 


11, 1941, for original announcement on 
this subject.] 


Costa Rica 
Economic Conditions 
December witnessed the most active 


retail selling since 1929, according to 
local merchants’ reports. Basic condi- 
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tions, however, do not appear sufficiently 
encouraging to explain the activity. 
Construction and related lines have held 
up well, but the foreign trade for October 
(latest statistics available) was, accord- 
ing to Government statistics, under that 
of a year ago. Government revenues 
have been running below while expendi- 
tures have been higher than last year. 


Movement of Export Commodities 


Banana shipments in November 
amounted to 200,670 stems, all to the 
United States. Shipments in October 
1940 totaled 257,799 stems; November 
1939, 275,278 stems. 

Cocoa exports in October 1940 totaled 
359.852 kilograms, valued at $43,182, 
bringing aggregate shipments for the 
first 10 months of 1940 to 3,336,027 kilo- 
grams, valued at $414,001. Shipments of 
cocoa to the United States during Octo- 
ber 1939 amounted to 419,170 kilograms, 
valued at $62,876. 

Exports of clean coffee in bags of 60 
kilograms for the month of October 1939 
and 1940, respectively, totaled 7,776 and 
4513. Of this, 3,960 bags went to the 
United States in the earlier period and 
4.418 bags in the latter. 

Gold bullion exports were valued at 
$44,512 in November, bringing total ex- 
ports for the eleven months of 1940 to 
$430,317. 


Foreign-Trade Figures 


Total imports were valued at $1,365,006 
in October 1940, compared with $1,438,- 
727 in September 1940, and $1,706,040 in 
October 1939. Imports from the United 
States in October 1940 were valued at 
$1,076,160, as compared w:th $1,197,897 
in September 1940 and $1,263,539 in Oc- 
tober 1939. 

Exports in October 1940 amounted to 
an estimated $333,422, as compared with 
an estimated $292,483 in September 1940, 
and $1,706,040 in October 1939. Exports 
to the United States during October 1940 
amounted to an estimated $310,468, as 
compared with $349,787 in October 1939. 


Cost of Living Rises 


The cost of living index in San Jose 
was 105.68 in November 1940, as com- 
pared with 105.34 in October, and the 
wholesale index for all of Costa Rica rose 
for November 1940 to 98.14 from 95.71 in 
October. These indices were calculated 
by the Banco Nacional. (Based on re- 
port from American Legation, San Jose, 
December 30, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gasoline: Government Monopoly Abol- 
ished.—The Government monopoly on 
the importation and distribution of gaso- 
line in Costa Rica was abolished by con- 
gressional decree No. 29, promulgated 
December 15, 1940, to become effective 
on a date to be fixed by the executive. 
The gasoline monopoly was established in 
Costa Rica by a decree of June 10, 1931. 

The new law authorizes the executive, 
under stipulated conditions, to enter into 
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contracts with private individuals or 
companies for the importation and sale 
of gasoline and other petroleum deriva- 
tives in Costa Rica. (American Legation, 
San Jose, December 16, 1940.) 


Cuba 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products; Leather and Prod- 
ucts.) 


Economic Conditions 


Economic conditions in December were, 
on the whole, less satisfactory than at 
the 1939 year end, though holiday buying 
and activity in preparation for the sugar- 
grinding season (beginning early in Jan- 
uary) resulted in somewhat better busi- 
ness than in October and November. 

Cuban imports during October 1940 
totaled $8,659,445, compared with $10,- 
698,709 in October 1939 and $7,329,354 in 
September 1940. Exports in October 
1940 totaled $7,078,131, compared with 
$11,473,071 in October 1939 and $7,073,- 
077 in September 1940. 

Shipments received from the United 
States during October 1940 were valued at 
$7,064,285, against $8,721,883 in October 
1939 and $6,362,284 in September 1940. 
Cuban exports to the United States: 
$6,114,666 in October 1940, $8,645,910 in 
October 1939, $9,663,928 in September 
1940. 

Cuban exports of raw sugar from Janu- 
ary 1 to November 15, 1940, totaled 1,887,- 
159 Spanish long tons, compared with 
2,395,342 tons during the corresponding 
period of 1939. Shipments to the United 
States: 1,403,372 tons, against 1,548,409 
in the like 1939 period. The stock of sugar 
on hand November 15, 1940, aggregated 
1,455,037 Spanish long tons, compared 
with 1,030,345 on the same day in 1939. 
The average price of raw sugar (96° 
polarization) in public warehouses, Ha- 
bana, during the first half of December 
1940 was 1.295193 pesos per 100 pounds, 
compared with 1.351865 pesos during the 
first half of December 1939. Exports of 
molasses and invert sirups during the 
period January 1, 1940, to November 15, 
1940, totaled 288,951,196 gallons, com- 
pared with 233,377,039 during the corre- 
sponding period of 1939. 

Cuban tobacco exports during Novem- 
ber 1940 totaled $970,996—a decline from 
the $1,061,689 exports during November 
1939, as well as from the $1,021,502 for 
October 1940. Shipments to the United 
States amounted to $807,708 during No- 
vember 1940, compared with $846,458 in 
the previous month and $613,662 in No- 
vember 1939. 

Exports of fresh vegetables to the 
northern markets of the United States 
gained momentum during December; the 
movement may exceed that of December 
1939 by 20 percent. Shipments of to- 
matoes, eggplant, lima beans, and peppers 
have been larger than last year’s okra 
and cucumbers less satisfactory. Ship- 
ments of fruits, as a whole, compared 
favorably with December 1939. Exports 
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of plantains and papayas were much 
greater than last year, and the increase 
trade in these items served to counter. 
balance declines in exports of pineapples 
{n crates and miscellaneous fruits, ag 
compared with December 1939. 

Habana bank clearings during the 4 
weeks ended December 21, 1940, totaleg 
47,306,007 pesos, compared with 57,527,. 
638 pesos during the like period of 1939, 
Items received for collection during No. 
vember 1940 by the seven leading Hg. 
bana banks totaled $4,880,630; items paid, 
$3,962,532; items returned unpaid, $559, 
061. These figures compare with $6,047, 
303, $4,256,474, and $781,193, respectively, 
during November 1939. 

During November 1940, 5,567 visitors 
entered the Port of Habana; in October 
1940 there were 7,378 and in November 
1939, 4,710. (Office of American Com. 
mercial Attaché, Habana, December 28, 
1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finance s.—Budgetary 
revenues collected during the period 
January 1 to December 21, 1940, totaled 
73,692,000 pesos, compared with 69,327,. 
000 pesos in the corresponding period of 
1939, according to preliminary figures re. 
leased by the Treasury Department. The 
total for the 1940 period includes extraor- 
dinary and nonrecurrent revenues in 
excess of 400,000 pesos, representing 
funds which were on deposit in tax ap- 
peals and similar proceedings and which 
were cOvered into the Treasury under a 
provision of the Emergency Tax Law of 
December 20, 1939; 43,000 pesos repre- 
senting a 5-percent contribution to the 
budget from certain special funds under 
chapter ITI of the Emergency Tax Law of 
December 20, 1939; and 2,000,000 pesos 
which the Government obtained from the 
Cuban affiliate of an American oil com- 
pany on December 20, 1940, against 
future duties and consumption taxes on 
certain petroleum products imported and 
manufactured by the local company. 
The total for the 1939 period includes 
seigniorage of 1,366,000 pesos from the 
last silver coinage and 220,000 pesos 
transferred to the regular budget from 
certain special funds. 

Regular budgetary expenditures from 
January 1 to December 21 amounted to 
74,085,000 pesos, compared with 74,092,- 
000 pesos during the same period of 1939. 
Additiona] expenditures totaling 3,253,000 
pesos were authorized up to December 21, 
however, thereby increasing total dis- 
bursements against budgetary revenuesto 
77,338,000 pesos. There was, therefore, 
a budgetary deficit on that date of 3,646- 
000 pesos. During the same period of 
1939, expenditures exceeded budgetary 
revenues by 4,944,000 pesos. The drop 
in the budgetary deficit as of December 
21, compared with December 6 when it 
was 4,994,000 pesos, is due to the above 


mentioned 2,000,000 pesos which the 


Cuban affiliate of an American oil com- 
pany advanced the Government o 
December 20, 1940. The repayment of 
this advance during 1941 will, of course 
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reduce budgetary revenues during that 
year by an equivalent amount. (Ameri- 
can Embassy, Habana, December 26, 


1940.) 

1941 Budget.—The Senate did not, be- 
fore adjourning, take any definitive ac- 
tion on the proposed 1941 budget which 
had been approved by the House on De- 
cember 1, 1940. As a result, the Presi- 
dent will reportedly extend by decree the 
1940 budget into the first quarter of 1941. 

A special session of Congress will, it is 
stated, be called during January 1941 to 
discuss, among other legislative measures, 
the budget which is to apply during the 
period April 1 to December 31, 1941. 
This, it is claimed, will give Congress 
sufficient time to prepare a budget law in 
which the fiscal adjustments prescribed 
in the new Cuban Constitution can be 
embodied. These adjustments, which 
were not provided for in the budget proj- 
ect as approved by the House, reportedly 
involve increased expenditures of some 
6,000,000 pesos, as well as the suspension 
of certain existing taxes, which, it is 
stated, would decrease estimated revenues 
by approximately 3,000,000 pesos. If 
these changes are embodied in the new 
budget law, it appears evident that addi- 
tional sources of revenue will have to be 
tapped, to prevent a further unbalancing 
of the budget. 

The 20-percent surcharges on the 
profits and stamp taxes established by 
the Emergency Tax Law of December 20, 
1939, are, according to that law, appli- 
cable only during the 1940 fiscal year. 
Legislative action would apparently be 
required to prevent these surcharges from 
expiring on December 31, 1940, unless the 
fact that the 1940 budget is to be extended 
into the first quarter of 1941 may permit 
the President to extend also and for a 
like period the effectiveness of these tax 
measures, the proceeds of which formed 
part of 1940 regular budgetary revenues. 
(American Embassy, Habana, December 
26, 1940.) 

Status of Bond Issue Authorized by 
Law of September 16, 1940.—The Gov- 
ernment on December 12, 1940, report- 
edly signed the “escritura” (deed) 
covering the bond issue authorized by 
the law of September 16, 1940, for the 
settlement of the Cuban Treasury Gold 
Obligations and other  public-works 
debts. Decree No. 3484, promulgated in 
the Official Gazette of December 14, 1940, 
appropriated the sum of 70,000 pesos to 
cover the expense of engraving the new 
bonds and for other expenditures in con- 
nection with the issue under reference 
which, it will be recalled, totals $18,547,- 
900. Of this amount, $9,883,500 consists 
of the unissued balance of the $85,000,- 
000 1937-77 bond issue authorized by the 
law of February 14, 1938, and of $8,664,- 
400 in new bonds. According to press 
reports, it is expected that the new bonds 
will begin to circulate during February 
1941. (American Embassy, Habana, De- 
cember 26, 1940.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Labor: Salaries for Holidays—Em- 
ployers are now obligated by a recent 
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resolution of the Cuban Government to 
pay their workers the salaries corre- 
sponding to a holiday or a day of na- 
tional mourning, when the workers hav- 
ing the right to labor on such a day do 
not do so because it is a holiday. Fur- 
thermore, when the worker who nor- 
mally renders a maximum weekly labor 
of 44 hours ceases his activities by reason 
of a national holiday or a day of mourn- 
ing, the employer remains obligated to 
pay him integrally an equivalent of 48 
hours of salary or the corresponding sal- 
ary if the employee has not been sepa- 
rated from the business. However, in 
cases in which the worker renders serv- 
ices according to an hourly schedule of 
labor under which it would not be neces- 
sary to render any labor on the day of the 
week in which the festivity falls, the em- 
ployer shall pay the worker the salary 
corresponding to the labor actually real- 
ized without increasing such salary by 
reason of the holiday or day of mourn- 
ing, because of the fact that the em- 
ployee has not ceased his activities due 
to the festivity. (Official Gazette No. 
805, December 10, 1940.) 


Czechoslovakia 


Commercial Law Digests 


Control Over Establishment of Heavy 
Industries in Bohemia and Moravia.— 
Establishment of new heavy industries 
from November 8, 1940, to December 31, 
1941, is forbidden by two notices of the 
Minister of Commerce of Bohemia and 
Moravia, dated November 7, 1940. Per- 
mits of the Ministry of Commerce are 
necessary for the establishment of new 
foundries for iron, steel, and malleable 
castings and for the establishment of 
auxiliary enterprises; also for metal 
working, iron and _ steel construction, 
machinery, vehicles, electric, fine me- 
chanics, optical, steel and sheet metal 
ware, and pre-processing of raw mate- 
rials and semi-manufactures and allied 
industries. Consent is likewise necessary 
for increasing the capacity of foundries 
in operation by more than 15 percent 
and the putting of idle foundries into 
operation: The reopening of enterprises 
that have been idle for more than 6 
months and capacity increases of more 
than 25 percent are subject to the permit 
requirements. 


Denmark 


(See News by Commodities: Chemi- 
cals; Railways and Equipment.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Metals and Rubber: Additional Con- 
trol of Exports to Germany.—Danish 
firms are prohibited from accepting or- 
ders for the exportation to Germany of 
metals (including iron or steel) and rub- 
ber, in quantities over 50 kilograms, until 
a special permit has been secured from 
the Danish Ministry of Commerce, ac- 
cording to a decree of that ministry 
effective from November 5, 1940, 


The Danish Government Board of 
Commodity Supplies, in conjunction with 
appropriate trade organizations, will 
supervise the exchange of such exports 
for German goods, in accordance with 
the terms of the Danish-German com- 
mercial agreement. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Danish Labor Law.—Through the 
agreement which was made between the 


Employers’ Association and the Coop-. 


erative Danish Trade Unions, as well as 
by the law which was recently enacted 
relative to working conditions in Den- 
mark, a revolutionary and fundamental 
change was made in the position and 
task of the two organizations. In the 
past their object has been that of pro- 
tecting the interests of their members 
and to contribute toward settling con- 
flicts concerning wages and terms. In 
short, they were fighting instruments 
which were prepared to resort to more 
drastic means, such as strikes, lock-outs, 
etc., to achieve their aims. With this 
object in mind, both organizations have 
in course of time saved up considerable 
funds. 

According to the new law, no labor 
conflicts will be allowed in the future. 
Disagreements between workers and em- 
ployers will in the future be decided 
through negotiations. Should this prove 
impossible, such disagreements will be 
decided by a Board in which both parties 
are represented. 

Under these circumstances the funds 
of the two organizations may now be 
liquidated and the large sums of money 
used for other purposes. Furthermore, 
the contingents of the members may be 
reduced very materially in the future. 

The Danish Employers Association has 
now taken the first step. It may be 
taken for granted that the General As- 
sembly will approve the proposal of re- 
leasing 5,000,000 crowns for the purposes 
named. The money will accordingly 
now be utilized in the service of creating 
more work instead of being devoured as 
a result of strikes and lock-outs. 

This proposal on the part of the Ad- 
ministration of the Employers Associa- 
tion bears evidence of the revolutionary 
change that has taken place as a result 
of the adoption of arbitration in labor 
conflicts and reficcts national loyalty on 
the part of the administration. 

The year’s tobacco crop is said to be 
below average in quality because of un- 
seasonable dryness followed by heavy 
rains during the growing period. Only 
unimportant shipments have been made, 
and producers are said to be holding 
their crops in storage. At present, sales 
are being made only to local buyers who 
are warehousing the product for possible 
future sales. Prices are low, barely cov- 
ering costs of production. 

Mid-crop cacao will be down about 50 
percent in quantity as compared with 
last year; the quality is reported better, 
as is the local price. 

Prices offered for Dominican, coffee 
are too low to justify the expenses of 
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picking, cleaning, and transporting it to 
ports of shipment, and growers are pessi- 
mistic. Much appears to depend upon 
the outcome of the control regulations 
authorized by law No. 324 of September 
14, 1940, designed to stimulate coffee ex- 
ports. (American Consulate, Ciudad 
Trujillo, December 26, 1940.) 


Dominican 
Republic 


Economic Conditions 


The holiday season caused an upswing 
in business during the latter part of 
November and the first part of December, 
but trade interests report that sales for 
the year 1940 were 35 to 50 percent under 
those of the past 2 or 3 years. Inability 
to ship Dominican products to the Euro- 
pean war areas, and reduced prices for 
such agricultural products as coffee and 
cacao, which compete with other Latin- 
American sources for a market in the 
United States, have brought this re- 
cession. 

No important bankruptcies have been 
reported, but a number of small retail 
establishments have liquidated their 
businesses, and more serious repercus- 
sions may be felt unless there is an eas- 
ing of marketing conditions for Domini- 
can export products. Wages paid during 
the sugar-grinding season, which began 
after the first of the year, may help sus- 
tain business somewhat, but uncertainty 
as to the disposition of the crop is caus- 
ing misgivings. 

Customs duties collected in November 
amounted to $235,900, compared with 
$191,535 in October 1940 and $271,483 for 
November 1939. Internal-revenue taxes 
collected during November: $211,420, 
against $233,460 in October 1940 and 
$250,526 for November 1939. 


Agriculture 


Anticipated sugar production is 425,000 
to 450,000 metric tons. Thus far no 
sales have been reported, but warehous- 
ing facilities have been partially pro- 
vided in case shipment is not effected as 
the sugar becomes available. With the 
exception of 30,000 metric tons, all the 
sugar from the past crop has been mar- 
keted. Cane planting is said to be nor- 
mal as compared with last year, and with 
favorable weather conditions the crop 
output should also compare favorably. 


Ecuador 


(See News by COmmodities: Textiles 
and Related Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


“Products Designated as Lururies Per- 
mitted Importation Conditionally Under 
Permit—The Ecuadoran Exchange Con- 
trol Commission in Guayaquil has desig- 
nated certain products as luxuries, the 
importation of which is permitted only 
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under permits issued by the Commission, 
with the condition that the value of these 
products be increased by 20 percent when 
charged against the importer’s monthly 
exchange quota, under provisions of the 
Ecuadoran exchange-control regulations 
of October 16, 1940. 

The products designated as luxuries 
are: Automobiles valued at over $700 
f. 0. b.; cosmetics; confectionery; silk 
and cotton garments; jewelry, except 
timepieces not made of gold; liquors, ex- 
cept wine; art goods; radios valued at 
over $50 f. o. b.; refrigerators valued at 
over $100 f. o. b.; hats; silk textiles; and 
rubber balloons. (American Consulate, 
Guayaquil, November 22, 1940.) 


Egypt 


(See News by Commodities: Chemi- 


cals.) 
Economic Conditions 


Business dullness persisisted during 
October 1940. Foreign trade was sharply 
curtailed, while certain lines of domestic 
trade benefited from the presence of 
large military forces. Collections were 
retarded by business sluggishness, and 
credit was very tight, keeping current 
transactions largely on a cash basis. 
Number of protested bills declined, but 
bankruptcies increased (none of any par- 
ticular significance). Dealings in for- 
eign exchange, except sterling, were 
restricted to legitimate business opera- 
tions. 


Eire 
Economic Conditions 


Trading activity increased somewhat 
with the approach of the Christmas sea- 
son. Demand for American products 
has become more active, despite the dol- 
lar-pound exchange relationship and 
high ocean freight and insurance rates. 
Favorable harvesting weather following 
a good growing season resulted in an 
excellent agricultural harvest in 1940. 
Dry weather in the fall also made pos- 
sible the saving of increased quantities 
of peat fuel for winter use. 

A scheme for the supply of water from 
the city mains of Dublin to the northern 
part of County Dublin, involving an ex- 
penditure of over £100,000, was approved 
by the County Dublin Board of Health 
October 29, 1940. 

Dublin bank clearings for the 44 weeks 
of 1940 ended November 2 amounted to 
£265,674,000, representing a decline of 
£1,439,000 from the total for the com- 
parable period for 1939. Unsettled in- 
ternational trade conditions and rising 
prices, followed by a curtailment of buy- 
ing, were said to have accounted for the 
decline. 

Receipts of the Great Southern Rail- 
ways, Eire’s chief railway, amounted to 
£3,658,000 for the first 44 weeks of 1940. 
This total represented an increase of 
£51,000 over receipts for the like period 
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of 1939. Receipts of the other large rai]. 
way operating in Eire, the Great North. 
ern, amounted to £1,129,000 in the first 
44 weeks of 1940—an increase of £139,. 
000 over the receipts for the like periog 
of 1939. 


El Salvador 


(See News by Commodities: Textiles 
and Related Products.) 


Finland 


(See News by Commodities: Chemi- 
cals.) 


France 


(See News by Commodities: Rubber 
and Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Defense Expenditures in 1940.—Follow- 
ing an appropriation of 1,500,000,000 
francs for military expenditures during 
the third quarter of 1940 under a law of 
August 5, 1940, a law published in the 
Journal Officiel of October 21, 1940, pro- 
vides appropriations totaling about 22,- 
000,000,000 francs for the fourth quarter 
of 1940 to cover expenditures for sup- 
plies made before the armistice, for the 
liquidation of contracts concluded during 
the active hostilities, and for assistance 
to French prisoners of war. With appro- 
priations for the first half-year, a total 
amount of 133,833,000,000 francs was ap- 
propriated in 1940 for national-defense 
purposes and for liquidation of war con- 
tracts. 

Appropriations for Reconstruction— 
Two laws published in the Journal Officiel 
of October 18, 1940, provide appropria- 
tions amounting to 8,975,000,000 francs 
for certain reconstruction programs and 
public works. One authorizes the Min- 
ister of Communications to undertake 
expenditures amounting to 8,000,000,000 
francs for reconstruction and equipment, 
and the other authorizes a program of 
equipment for the Postal Service amount- 
ing to 500,000,000 francs and contracts 
for reconstruction of buildings, etc, 
amounting to 475,000,000 francs. 

City of Paris Budget Deficit for 1940— 
The controlled Paris press of October 9, 
1940, states that the city of Paris budget 
deficit for 1940 will amount to 1,200,000,- 
000 francs. It also states that when Ger- 
man troops reached Paris in June the 
city had funds sufficient to cover expendi- 
tures for a period of only 10 days, but 
that the Bank of France was then al- 
thorized to advance 600,000,000 francs 
the city. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Specified Food Products: Import Di- 
ties and License Taxes Suspended —Im- 
port duties and import license taxé 
(where such taxes formerly applied) have 
been suspended in France, until furthe 
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notice, on a relatively long list of food 
products, according to a notice dated 
October 21, published in the French Jour- 
nal Officiel of October 23, 1940. 

Among the articles affected are horses; 
fresh, refrigerated, and preserved meats; 
lard; condensed milk; rice; walnuts; 
dried prunes; and canned tomatoes. 

[Import duties and license taxes had pre- 
viously been suspended on some of these arti- 
cles for specified periods. See COMMERCE 
Reports of June 22, 1940. | 

Rye: French Wheat Office Given Sole 
Right to Import and Export.* 

Alcohol: Consumption Taxes Increased 
in France, Corsica, and Algeria.—The 
consumption taxes in France, Corsica, 
and Algeria on domestic and imported 
alcohol and products with an alcohol base 
have been increased, by a law of August 
23, 1940, published in the French Journal 
Officiel of August 24, as concerns France 
and Corsica, and a decree published in 
the Journal Officiel of October 23, as con- 
cerns Algeria—both the law and decree 
presumably effective on the date of pub- 
lication.* 


Commercial Law Digests 


Business Regulation: Organization of 
the Textile Industry.—According to a re- 
cent decree, a General Committee for the 
Organization of the Textile Industry has 
been created. A supplementary decree 
was published at the same time, estab- 
lishing the organization and membership 
of eight out of the ten branches consti- 
tuting the textile industry in France. 
The General Committee will be governed 
by a General Director, who will have un- 
der his orders ten directors in charge of 
each of the various branches of the in- 
dustry. The General Director is empow- 
ered to make all decisions concerning any 
branch of the industry, and to apply such 
technical, economic, and social measures 
as he may deem necessary for the em- 
ployment and proper utilization of the 
personnel of the industry. He will rep- 
resent the textile industry in all of its 
dealings with public and private organi- 
zations, whether French or foreign. The 
ten subdivisions grouped under the Cen- 
tral Committee are cotton, wool, silk 
(real silk and rayon), artificial fibres, 
flax and hemp, jute and hard fibres, rags 
of all kinds, dyeing and finishing, hosiery 
(threads, woven materials, braids, lace, 
and rubberized lace), and clothes (allied 
industries, and accessories). (Journal 
Officiel, October 30, 1940.) 


Transport and Communication 


Committee Formed to Organize High- 
way Transport.—An Organization Com- 
mittee for the highway-transport indus- 
try is created by a decree dated October 
19 and published in Journal Officiel Oc- 
tober 30, 1940, in accordance with a law 
of August 16, 1940. It will include a pres- 
ident, seven members, and a secretary- 
general. The organization to be set up 


will reportedly have a central committee 

and, in each department, a group includ- 

ing all persons and companies engaged in 
284627—41——-3 
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local highway transport. A plan for or- 
ganizing long-distance operators is under 
consideration also. 


French Indochina 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products; Rubber and Prod-. 
ucts; Tobacco and Related Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Mineral Oils: General Rates of Im- 
port Duty Reduced to Level of Minimum 
Rates.—The general rates of the import 
tariff on mineral oils (tariff items 197 to 
199 quater), with the exception of lignite 
(item 199 ter), have been reduced to the 
level of the minimum rates (one-fourth 
of the general rates) by an order of 
October 14, 1940, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of French Indochina, and 
effective October 19. 

Gasoline and Certain Gas Oils: French 
Import Duty Increases Not to be Ap- 
plied.* 

Gas and Fuel Oils: Temporary Import 
Duty Reductions Continued in Effect.* 

Rice and Maize: Export Licenses Re- 
quired.—Licenses are required in French 
Indochina for all exports of rice and 
maize by an order of November 20, 1940. 
Licenses are granted only for exports 
covered by specific contracts indicating 
the destination and the date of shipment. 
They are valid for 3 months and may be 


used only by the exporter to whom 
issued. 


Gambia 


(See News by Commodities: Tobacco.) 


Germany 


(See News by Commodities: Automo- 
tive Products; Chemicals; Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products; Leather and Products; 
Lumber and Products; Machinery, other 
than Electrical; Paints and Pigments; 
Railways and Equipment.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Tax Receipts in April—November 
1940.—Total tax receipts of the Reich 
during the first 8 months of the 1940-41 
fiscal year (April—November 1940) 
amounted to 17,086,000,000 reichsmarks, 
compared with 14,914,000,000 reichs- 
marks in the corresponding period of 
1939-40, according to an article by the 
Assistant Minister of Finance published 
in the German press. It is estimated in 
the same article that total tax receipts 
for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1941, 
will reach 26 to 27 billion reichsmarks, 
compared with 23,600,000,000 in the fiscal 
year 1939-40. Including the wartime 
contribution of German communes and 
other miscellaneous items, the Reich’s 
revenues from al) sources except borrow- 
ings are expected to total 30 billion 
reichsmarks in 1940-41. (From April 30 
to September 30, 1940, the Reich’s dis- 
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closed debt increased by 16,190,000,000 
reichsmarks, indicating borrowings at an 
annual rate of nearly 39,000,000,000; with 
revenues from other sources at an annual 
rate of 30,000,006,000 reichsmarks, the 
Reich’s wartime expenditures, on the 
basis of data thus far published, appear 
to have been at an annual rate approach- 
ing '70,000,000,000 reichsmarks after 
April 1940.) 

Reichsbank’s Year-End Statement.— 
The Reichsbank’s statement for Decem- 
ber 31, 1940, shows that its investment 
portfolio (Treasury bills, commercial 
bills, collateral loans and securities) stood 
at 15,846,000,000 reichsmarks compared 
with 14,065,000,000 a week earlier and 
12,619,000,000 on December 31, 1939. 
The increase was due almost entirely to 
rediscounts, since holdings of commercial 
and Treasury bills increased to the record 
amount of 15,419,000,000 reichsmarks 
from 13,554,000,000 a week earlier and 
from 11,392,000,000 at the end of 1939. 
The Reichsbank’s investments normally 
show the largest increase during the last 
week of the year, but the increase at the 
1940 year-end far exceeds previous year- 
end records. The Reichsbank’s note cir- 
culation on December 31, 1940, stood at 
14,033,000,000 reichsmarks (also a rec- 
ord) , compared with 13,288,000,000 a week 
earlier and 11,798,000,000 on December 
31, 1939. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Revised German. Meat-Inspection. Law 
and Importation Requirements—The 
German Meat Inspection Law of June 3, 
1900, was revised by a decree of the Ger- 
man Minister of Interior of October 29, 
1940, published in the Reichsgesetzblatt, 
part I, for November 7, 1940. All meat 
for human consumption in Germany is 
subject to the revised law after January 
1,1941. Though making no fundamental 
changes in the law of 1900, the new law 
includes provisions for special inspection 
for trichina in hogs, dogs, and other 
meat-eating animals, together with sev- 
eral other minor changes in the wording 
of the old law, which has been in effect 
since 1937.* 

Metals: Prohibition of Exports to Cer- 
tain Unspecified Countries Authorized.* 


Transport and Communication 


Mail to North, South, and Central 
America.—Ordinary postal shipments for 
North, South, and Central America from 
Germany are routed without exception 
via Siberia and Japan, according to re- 
ports dated December 2, 1940. At that 
time it was impossible to ship letter post 
by way of Lisbon. 

Rail Passenger Travel Restricted Dur- 
ing Holidays—The Directors of the 
Reichsbahn urgently requested Germans 
to abstain from all unnecessary travel 
that would add another burden to traffic 
anticipated between December 20, 1940, 
and January 5, 1941. The use of express 
trains as distinguished from local] trains 
was to be avoided. Vacation and pleas- 
ure trips were not to be made. Only 





short trips for which no special permit is 
required were to be undertaken. Special 
permits had to be obtained for use of 
certain trains at stations where traffic 
congestion would normally be antici- 
pated. This action was taken because 
German railways are taxed to capacity 
delivering war materials and ordinary 
necessities of life. 

Rail Freight Shipments to Netherlands 
Reestablished.—Freight shipments con- 
sisting of car loads or less than car-load 
lots from or through Germany to the 
Netherlands and in the opposite direction 
are again permitted via the following sta- 
tions: Weener, Laarwald, Bentheim, 
Cronau (Westphalia), Alstaette, Borken 
(Westphalia), Emmerich, Kranenburg, 
Kaldenkirchen, Dalheim, Nerzogenrath, 
and Aix-La-Chapelle West/Simpelveld. 
The only restrictions placed upon traffic 
concern the route via the border station, 
Hassam, between Germany and the 
Netherlands, which remains closed tem- 
porarily, and the Netherlands railway 
stations, Hertogenbosch and Zalt-Bom- 
mel, for which no shipments are to be 
accepted. 

Shipments through the Netherlands to 
or in transit through Belgium may be 
accepted only in accordance with the ex- 
isting restrictions on the traffic with Bel- 
gium and France. 


Guatemala 


(See News by Commodities: Chemicals; 
Medicinals and Crude Drugs.) 


Haiti 
Economic Conditions 


Coffee movement and other seasonal 
activity were responsible for December’s 
business improvement. The outlook for 
the future is, however, unfavorable. 
Coffee exports for the coming year seem 
definitely limited, with an appreciably 
lower unit value; and Great Britain, 
which has been taking virtually the en- 
tire Haitian production of sugar and cot- 
ton, has announced that it will not be 
able to do so this year. 

The local coffee market was active in 
December, and important sales for future 
delivery were consummated; actual ex- 
ports for the first 3 weeks were in excess 
of those for the comparable period of 
December 1939, but the aggregate figures 
for the period October 1 through Decem- 
ber 21 reveal that shipments were 25 per- 
cent less in quantity and 44 percent less 
in value. 

Virtually no shipments of cotton or 
sugar were made during December, the 
shipping season for these products oc- 
curring earlier in the year. Bananas 
showed an appreciable increase over last 
December, and shipments of sisal were 
also greater. 

Imports were somewhat larger in De- 
cember than in the preceding months, 
but were small for the holiday season. 
Sales of provisions and novelties reflected 
a seasonal increase, but were lower than 
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in December 1939, while trade in luxury 
items also fell off somewhat. 

The present coffee crop is reportedly of 
a much better grade than that of previ- 
ous seasons—attributable to installation 
of drying platforms and education of 
farmers in bean preparation and care of 
trees. The actual crop may be less than 
the 24,000,000 kilograms heretofore esti- 
mated, some estimates running as low as 
20,000,000. Possibly the farmers did not 
pick the entire crop, or they may be stor- 
ing part of the coffee until the price im- 
proves. 

Reportedly, 2,166 metric tons of mer- 
chandise entered Port-au-Prince from 
December 1 to 21, 1940—mainly cotton 
textiles, provisions, building materials, 
soap, kerosene, automobiles, and trucks. 

A leading Haitian bank reports total 
collections on hand as of November 30, 
1940, of $325,425, a decrease of 8.4 per- 
cent from November 1939 but 4.6 percent 
more than October 1940. Past-due col- 
lection items (included in total collec- 
tions on hand) were 41 percent of total 
collections and were 3.1 percent under 
past-due collections reported in October 
1940 and 23 percent under those of 
November 1939. 

Credit terms continue to be “tight,” 
collections “retarded.” 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gasoline: Internal Revenue Tax Im- 
posed.—An internal revenue tax of 0.78 
gourde per gallon of 3.7853 liters was 
placed on gasoline refined in Haiti by a 
decree of November 23, published in Le 
Moniteur of November 25, 1940. This 
action was taken for the declared pur- 
pose of compensating for an anticipated 
loss of customs revenue resulting from 
the refining of crude petroleum in Haiti. 
(American Legation, Port-au-Prince, De- 
cember 6, 1940.) 


Honduras 


(See News by Commodities: 
Equipment and Supplies.) 


Economic Conditions 


In the Tegucigalpa region conditions 
were rather unfavorable for business dur- 
ing the latter part of November, but with 
Christmas buying improved slightly in 
the first three weeks of December. Lack 
of currency circulation, merchants feel, 
has held trade down as compared with 
last year. Business in the La Ceiba dis- 
trict was hard hit by heavy rains in 
November, but a slight improvement de- 
veloped in the first weeks of December. 
Retail trade: In Tela better than last 
year, and unusually good in Puerto 
Cortes. 


Office 


Mercantile Credits and Collections 


While credits were tight, November 
collections in central and southern Hon- 
duras were fairly good. Credits were 
also tight in La Ceiba and Puerto Cortes. 
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Collections were about normal in the 
former area and improved considerably 
in Puerto Cortes. 

Banana shipments were above Octo. 
ber’s level, but activity is not expected to 
continue. 


Foreign Trade 


Gold and silver exports to the United 
States were about equal to October’s 
Cyanide precipitates were valued at 
$56,250. Coconut shipments, having 
passed the seasonal peaks, dropped com- 
pared with October, as did citrus fruit 
exports from La Ceiba. (Based on re. 
port from American Consulate, Teguci- 
galpa, December 30, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Radio Receiving Sets and Parts and 
Radio Transmitters: Prior Permits Re. 
quired for Importation.—Importation of 
radio receiving sets and parts and radio 
transmitters was made subject to prior 
permits issued by the Ministry of Fo- 
mento in new regulations issued under 
provisions of the Honduran communica- 
tions law. This extends to radio equip- 
ment in general the same measure of 
import restriction that has previously 
applied to radio-telegraphic equipment, 
(American Consulate, Tegucigalpa, De- 
cember 17, 1940.) 


Hong Kong 


(See News by Commodities: Bristles.) 


Hungary 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products; Leather and Prod- 
ucts; Railways and Equipment; Tobacco 
and Related Products.) 


India 


(See News by Commodities: Chemi- 
cals; Lumber and Products; Railways 
and Equipment; Textiles and Related 
Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Specified Iron and Steel Products: Im- 
portation Made Subject to License.—The 
importation of specified iron and steel 
products into British India has been made 
subject to license, effective December 31, 
1940, according to a notice published in 
the Gazette of India of the same date. 
This restriction does not apply to im- 
ports for transshipment or in bond for 
reexport, nor to imports dispatched on 
through consignment to British India 
not later than January 1, 1941. Licenses 
for goods imported from the United 
Kingdom and from the United States are 
to be issued by the Steel Controller at 
Calcutta against applications made be- 
fore orders are placed, and in the case 
of firm orders placed before January 1, 
1941, licenses are to be issued against 
applications made before April 1. 
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The iron and steel products which are 
affected are as follows: Ingots, billets, 
blooms, and slabs; plates, medium plates, 
angles, channels, tees, joists, piling sec- 
tions, other sectional material, rounds, 
rods, squares, hexagons, flats, other sec- 
tions and shapes (and whether black or 
bright), rails, sleepers, fishplates, sole- 
plates; sheets, coated and uncoated, less 
than 3 millimeters thick, including gal- 
vanized, lead-coated, and _ cellactite 
sheets; tin plates, terne plates, black 
plates, silver-finished plates; shell steel; 
steel tubes and pipes (including imported 
hollows); hoops, strip (whether coated 
or uncoated and whether hot or cold 
rolled); tires, axles, wheels; steel cast- 
ings, forgings, stampings; colliery arches, 
and accessories therefor, pit props; steel 
bolts, nuts, studs, washers, rivets and 
screws; railway springs (whether lami- 
nated or coiled) ; and wire rods, coated or 
uncoated, wire, whether plain or barbed, 
wire rope, wire strand, wire netting, wire 
chain link fencing, wire mesh, wire nails, 
excluding boot and shoe grindery, and 
wire staple, excluding machine staple. 

Aluminum: Imports From All Sources 
Made Subject to License.—Importation 
of aluminum. circles and sheets and un- 
wrought ingots, blocks, and bars from all 
sources has been made subject to import 
license in British India, effective on ship- 
ments dispatched on or after January 10, 
1941, according to a notice published in 
the Gazette of India, January 3. 


Italy 


(See News by Commodities: Leather 
and Products). 


Economic Conditions 


The trend toward tighter rationing of 
foodstuffs and more severe restrictions 
on consumption in general, first promi- 
nent in October following the invasion 
of Greece, was emphasized at the end of 
1940 by the adoption of centralized con- 
trols for all foodstuffs and all industrial 
products. The former were placed under 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Forests 
and the latter under the Ministry of Cor- 
porations. Behind this action is the per- 
ceptible increase in the provisioning 
problem of the individual family, owing 
partly to the rise in aggregate costs for 
commodities used as substitutes for the 
strictly controlled “key” products but 
more particularly to the difficulty of ob- 
taining certain products regardless of the 
availability of cash. 

The spread of employment has been 
relatively satisfactory, the slack occa- 
Sioned by reduced operations in some of 
the tertile trades being taken up by top- 
speed activity in the war industries. An 
official declaration that airplane produc- 
tion had quadrupled since the beginning 
of the war was made in November. 
Government orders continue in great vol- 
ume, fed by the large appropriations of 
the regular budget plus extra spending 
authorizations. With Government out- 
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lay in such volume, there has been no 
apparent shortage of cash, but rather an 
intensive search for suitable means of 
investment. Equities being generally 
preferred to investments definitely tied 
to the lira, stock-market quotations have 
continued to rise and real-estate prices 
have soared to considerably higher levels. 


Italian Views on the “New Europe” 


Numerous discussions by leading Ital- 
ians on plans for development of the 
“New Europe” are generally in accord 
with the pattern set forth by German 
Officials, notably Dr. Funk. Control of 
European economy by the Axis powers is 
assumed. Progressive development of 
European autarchy is predicated, the 
autarchic programs of minor nations 
being subordinated to the major Axis- 
controlled European program. The 
mark and the lira would be the dominant 
European currencies, with which other 
European curencies would be linked by 
fixed exchange rates. Trade would be 
regulated by an even greater application 
of the present clearing system. Gold 
would be eliminated as a coverage for 
currency circulation, and its use would 
be confined to the settlement of balances 
with the American continent. One arti- 
cle foresees a close linking of Europe with 
Asia and states that “in a nonmaterialis- 
tic reconstruction Europe and Asia form 
a single continent—a political reality 
without an equal in the world.” 


Foreign-Trade Field Contracted 


No statistics are available on Italy’s 
foreign trade, but the war with Greece 
has obviously narrowed further the avail- 
able channels. Germany, always the 
leader in Italian foreign trade, has 
strengthened its dominant position. 
Frequent visits of economic delegations 
from one country to the other have oc- 
curred, and the intention to collaborate 
still more closely in the tertile and me- 
chanical industries and in agriculture has 
been stressed repeatedly. A recent mis- 
sion from Germany to Italy is reported 
to have made arrangements to obtain 
supplies of hemp from Italy in 1941. 

United States trade with Italy, accord- 
ing to United States statistics, has all but 
disappeared. In November 1940 exports 
to Italy amounted to only $3,000, against 
$12,000 in October and $6,029,000 in Oc- 
tober 1939. Imports from Italy were 
$23,000, $74,000, and $4,964,000, respec- 
tively, in the same periods. 


Provisions Regarding War Damages and 
Shelters 


A law published in November 1940 
makes provision for indemnification to 
persons (physical or legal) of Italian 
citizenship for property damage sus- 
tained as a result of the present war. 
Protection against air raids began to re- 
ceive increased attention in October. 
Owners of property in Rome were re- 
quired to provide by November 15 ade- 
quate shelters for all buildings used for 
civil habitation, and fines and imprison- 
ment were imposed for noncompliance. 


-_ 


Wheat Flour to be Mixed with Cornmeal 


The new requirement that from the 
first of December bread flour contain 25 
percent cornmeal and 75 percent wheat 
is based on the rather poor 1940 wheat 
crop and the abundant corn crop, and 
the consequent desire that the wheat sup- 
ply be made to stretch as far as possible. 
The earlier requirement that a larger 
percentage of the wheat be used in flour 
resulted in a deterioration in the quality 
of the bread ordinarily sold, but con- 
siderable study had resulted in an im- 
provement in the quality of bread before 
the new regulation went into effect. 


Hoarding Declared a Crime 


Strict rationing of fats has been main- 
tained. Effective December 2, the sale of 
alimentary paste (macaroni products), 
flour, and rice to private consumers was 
limited to a total of 2 kilograms (4.4 
pounds) per person per month, distrib- 
uted among these products according to 
the choice of the consumers. Much of 
the difficulty of obtaining supplies was 
attributed to hoarding—which, later in, 
December, was declared to be considered 
a crime, punishable in extreme cases by 
death. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Revised Customs Law Promulgated.— 
A revised Italian customs law was pro- 
mulgated by law No. 1424 of October 24, 
published in the Gazzetta Officiale, Rome, 
of October 24, 1940, to be effective 90 
days after publication. 

The new law does not embody any 
substantial changes, but represents a con- 
solidation of existing customs laws, re- 
vised to conform to modern methods of 
transportation and commerce. It super- 
sedes the customs law enacted by royal 
decree No. 20 of January 26, 1896, and 
subsequent modifications thereof. 

Educational Films: Annual Duty-Free 
Quota Authorized.* 


Commercial Law Digests 


War Measures: Control of Distribution 
and Consumption.—Complete regulatory 
control over the distribution and con- 
sumption of industrial products, both im- 
ported and domestic, was delegated to 
the Italian Ministry of Corporations by 
Royal Decree Law No. 1728 of December 
27, 1940, effective December 31, 1940. 
The decree empowers the Ministry of 
Corporations to take a census of sup- 
plies, to purchase or requisition any in- 
dustrial supplies within national terri- 
tory, to regulate the distribution of pri- 
mary materials to industrial plants,. to 
discipline the distribution of finished in- 
dustrial products according to thé needs 
of the armed forces and the civilian pop- 
ulation, to control the activities of indus- 
trial and commercial enterprises, and to 
ration civilian consumption of industrial 
products. By this measure, and a prior 
measure issued at approximately the same 
time, the distribution and consumption 
of all products, industrial and agricul- 
tural, are now under direct Government 
control. 
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Jamaica 


(See News by Commodities: Office 
Equipment and Supplies.) 


Japan 


(See News by Commodities: Chemicals; 
Textiles and Related Products; Tobacco 
and Related Products.) 

Economic Conditions 

All business was practically suspended 
during the week ended January 4 be- 
cause of the New Year holidays. Re- 
ports indicate that year-end settlements 
were made without serious repercussions 
on the financial structure, though the 
Bank of Japan note issue reached an all- 
time high by the end of the year. 

The stock market opened the first ses- 
sion of the New Year on January 4. All 
prices dropped substantially, and market 
sentiment was depressed owing partly to 
reports that the Government contem- 
plated levying a marginal tax on stock- 
market transactions. 

New Year messages issued by. Govern- 
ment officials generally expressed confi- 
dence in Japan’s ability to weather all 
storms during 1941, but warnings were 
voiced that difficulties may be encoun- 
tered in sustaining the living standard of 
the people, mantaining foreign trade, and 
financing the heavy Government ex- 
penditures. Obtaining the necessary 
volume of essential raw materials, sus- 
taining agricultural production, preserv- 
ing an adequate labor supply, and keep- 
ing production of war materials at a high 
level are also difficult tasks. 

Certain foreign-trade figures released 
by the Ministry of Finance are quoted in 
the press. Total exports for the first 11 
months of 1940 are quoted at 3,617,000,- 
008 yen and imports at 3,328,000,000 yen. 
These figures represent increases of 
158,600,000 yen, or 4.5 percent, in exports, 
and 533,000,000 yen, or 19 percent, in im- 
ports, compared with the corresponding 
period of 1939. No break-down for non- 
yen-bloc areas is given, but independent 
rough estimates place the import excess 
in trade with foreign-currency countries 
at about 825,000,000 yen, against 415,- 
000,000 yen in the first 11 months of 1939. 

On December 29 the Ministry of Com- 
merce issued regulations, effective Janu- 
ary 15, covering adjustments in foreign 
trade with South Sea areas. The decree 
places export and import transactions 
with these areas under the supervision of 
@ special organization shortly to be es- 
tablished by the Government. For the 
time being, the new ordinance will be ap- 
plicable only to trade with French Indo- 
china, according to reports. 


Exchange and Finance 


National Bonds Issued Pass 6,000,000,- 
000 Mark.—The last issuance of national 
bonds during 1940, announced by the 
Minister of Finance on December 21, in- 
volved 300,000,000 yen of deficit bonds 
and 200,000,000 of China emergency 
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bonds. This brings the total issued 
during 1940 to 6,367,500,000 yen. The 
total issued so far this fiscal year (April- 
December) is 5,003,500,000 yen, leaving 
2,800,000,000 for issuance during the last 
3 months of the current fiscal year if the 
total bond authorization of 7,800,000,000 
is utilized. 

Industrial Finance.—The flotation of 
debentures by the Bank of Japan last 
year totaled 2,553,000,000 yen, an in- 
crease of 500,000,000 over 1939. This oc- 
curred despite the tight money market 
during the latter half of the year, which 
caused a depression in the debenture 
market. However, through emergency 
measures financial assistance to the pro- 
duction expansion program was well 
maintained, although the Minister of 
Finance found it necessary to advance 
50,000,000 yen to the Industrial Bank 
from the funds of the Deposits Bureau to 
smooth that bank’s year-end monetary 
operations. 

Marked Decline in Permits for Capital 
Expansion. — Reflecting the prevailing 
shortage of supply materials, uncertainty 
regarding future international relations, 
and heavy investments in industrial pro- 
duction during the past 3 years, applica- 
tions for permits for capital increases 
and capitalization of new concerns dur- 
ing the latter half of last year showed a 
marked decrease below the total for the 
previous half-year term. 

Budget of North China Development 
Co. To Be Increased.—The budget of the 
North China Development Corporation is 
to be increased from 300,000,000 yen in 
1940 to 350,000,000 in 1941, to insure 
greater construction of railroads, im- 
proved harbor facilities, and an in- 
creased output of coal, iron ores, salt, 
and other important materials urgently 
needed in Japan. 

Settlement of Spring Sterling Con- 
tracts Postponed. — Foreign - exchange 
banks decided to grant a 2-month ex- 
tension for the settlement of sterling ex- 
port exchange contracts made during 
April and May 1940. In view of the de- 
cline in export demand, shipments 
against these contracts have been im- 
possible. Previously, the foreign-ex- 
change banks had fixed December 31 as 
the date of settlement, but inasmuch as 
£1,500,000 is involved, with margins alone 
amounting to 4,000,000 yen, traders have 
found the year-end demands for funds 
too great to permit the settlement of 
these exchange contracts. 

Financial Outlook.—In late December, 
stock-market sentiment was unusually 
disturbed over rumors of increased inter- 
national tension; and heavy unloading, 
particularly of wartime issues, character- 
ized trading, while prices slumped from 
5 to 10 yen. Heavy liquidation featured 
the last settlement day on December 25. 

The money market stiffened on De- 
cember 26, and available cash reached 
such a low level that the Bank of Japan 
had to advance heavy loans, as evi- 
denced by the increase of the bank’s 
loan account from 586,000,000 yen on 
December 24 to 909,000,000 on December 
26. The interest rate on overnight loans 
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barely kept within the 7-rin limit (ap. 
proximately 2.56 percent per year), but 
all other rates stiffened about half a rin, 
The Bank of Japan note issue on De. 
cember 28 was 4,681,770,000, as the result 
of a sharp gain of 636,317,000 over the 
week before. The foreign-exchange 
market continues inactive with rates 
unaltered. 


oe 7 
Martinique 
Economic Conditions 

After weeks of shortage of many artij- 
cles, especially imported ones, several 
ships arrived recently, bringing supplies 
of flour, live beef, codfish, potatoes, and 
general foodstuffs. Two tankers arrived 
late in November with gasoline and kero- 
sene. The shade of optimism now pre- 
vailing results not Only from the arrival 
of these much-needed supplies but also 
from the recent releases of dollar ex. 
change by the United States and from 
the belief that in the future the French 
West Indies will be able to get sufficient 
exchange for essential provisioning. 

There is talk of reestablishing the reg- 
ular steamship service of the French 
Line between Martinique, Morocco, and 
France. Several French vessels have car- 
ried cargoes of sugar and rum from Mar- 
tinique and Guadaloupe to Casablanca, 
Morocco, and to France during the past 
3 months, and it is said that banana 
boats will soon start taking loads of 
bananas to France. 

The sugar grinding season will start 
the latter part of January, with a bumper 
crop (yielding 55,000 to 60,000 tons) ex- 
pected. Unless complications arise, all 
this will be sold in France, as will some 
16,000,000 liters of rum. Production of 
sugar and rum in Guadaloupe is about 
the same as in Martinique. 


Mexico 


(See News by Commodities: Construc- 
tion; Foodstuffs and Allied Products; 
Hardware; Naval Stores and Wares; 
Special Products.) 


Economic Conditions 


In general, business in Mexico im- 
proved substantially during December 
following the Presidential Inauguration 
on December 1. Demand exceeded sup- 
ply in some lines, resulting in a volume 
movement somewhat below expectations. 
Since January and February are con- 
sidered slow months, orders which did 
not arrive in December were frequently 
canceled or reduced. However, the flow 
of orders was steady and the outlook fa- 
vorable. Bank loans were easy for short- 
term business purposes. A reduction of 
discount rates on certain types of lines 
is under consideration as a means for 
stimulating business activity. 

Cotton-teztile production continued at 
capacity in most of the larger mills as 
demand continued strong and stocks 
moderate. Woolen - textile production 
has been encouraged by heavy seasonal 
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sales and higher prices. Conditions in 
the rayon industry improved slightly but 
are far from satisfactory. The demand 
for shoes advanced in December—prin- 
cipally for immediate requirements, as 
caution continued with reference to fu- 
ture stocks. Sales of automobile tires 
and tubes moved upward, as did all types 
of hardware, toys, and electrical goods 
and appliances. Agricultural implements 
showed an oOut-season sluggishness, but 
prospects are satisfactory because of the 
growing confidence in the business future 
evidenced by small agriculturalists. The 
industrial tendency is upward, but cau- 
tion is being exercised until the new Ad- 
ministration’s labor policy is clarified. 
(Based on report from American Em- 
passy, Mexico, D. F., January 3, 1941.) 


Netherlands 


Indies 


(See News by Commodities: Rubber 
and Products; Tobacco and Related 
Products.) 


Netherlands 
West Indies 


Economic Conditions 


Operations of the Curacaosche Petro- 
leum Industrie Maatschappij (Dutch 
Shell Oil Co.) oil refinery at Willemstad 
slacked off somewhat during the last 
quarter of 1940, compared with the like 
period of 1939. This was due to tempo- 
rary loss of former markets for oil, and, 
as a consequence, some employees are be- 
ing dismissed. The activity of the Lago 
Oil & Transport Co., Ltd., a Canadian 
company, operating on the island of 
Aruba, has also declined because of loss 
of markets due to the war. 

Wholesale and retail trade are quieter 
than a year ago, particularly in tourist 
goods--the tourist trade having practi- 
cally disappeared. Formerly Venezuelans 
and Colombians, as well as Americans, 
were heavy buyers of tourist merchan- 
dise in Curacao. More favorable in- 
fluences on retail and wholesale trade are 
the continuation of good pay rolls by 
local industry and the sound position of 
Curacao currency, the note circulation 
being about 100 percent covered by ear- 
marked gold now in the Federal Reserve 
Bank in New York. 

Curacao has long regarded the United 
States as a main source of supply of 
many food products, clothing, motor ve- 
hicles, refrigeration machinery, drugs, 
and other items, and since the outbreak 
of the war many products formerly ob- 
tained from other markets have also been 
bought in the United States. Any cur- 
tailment of services between Curacao and 
the United States would work an imme- 
diate hardship on the Netherlands West 
Indies. 

December collections: fair to good. 
Adequate credits continued to be avail- 
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able to responsible firms. No important 
bankruptcies occurred. 


Newfoundland 


(See News by Commodities: Automotive 
Products.) 


New Zealand 


(See News by Commodities: Motion 
Pictures and Equipment; Tobacco and 
Related Products.) 


Nicaragua 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products.) 


Northern 
Rhodesia 


Commercial Law Digests 


War Measures, Business Regulation.— 
Strict supervision of commercial estab- 
lishments under the direct or indirect 
control of enemy aliens is provided for in 
regulations issued recently. Where a 
business is being carried on in the Ter- 
ritory by or on behalf of, or under the 
direction of, persons all or any of whom 
are enemies or enemy subjects, or ap- 
pear to be associated with enemies, the 
Governor may, in his discretion, issue 
one of two orders. The first is a restric- 
tion order prohibiting the carrying on of 
the business either absolutely or except 
for such purposes and subject to such 
conditions as may be specified therein. 
By the second, a “winding up” order, fur- 
ther operation of the establishment may 
be prohibited. In this case a controller 
is appointed to take charge of the busi- 
ness for the purpose of liquidating and 
otherwise terminating the company. 
The controller is given broad powers and 
will, where an appointment is made for 
the purposes of these regulations, be 
possessed of the same authority that is 
generally delegated to a liquidator in the 
voluntary winding up of a company. 

It is also to be noted that the Gov- 
ernor, by issuing the first of the above- 
mentioned orders, is not thereafter pre- 
cluded from subsequently passing a 
“winding up” order. 

The complete text of the regulations 
may be borrowed from the Division of 
Commercial Laws. (Supplement to 
Northern Rhodesia Government Gazette, 
September 27, 1940.) 


Norway 


(See News by Commodities: Chemi- 
cals.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Powers of Cabinet Members, Legisla- 
tive and Administrative Functions—A 
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decree issued by the German Reich Com- 
missioner on September 28, 1940, regard- 
ing the powers of members of the Na- 
tional Council, known as Deputy Cabinet 
members, provides that each Deputy 
Cabinet member is authorized to make 
such decisions and issue such decrees as 
come within the jurisdiction of his de- 
partment. Power is also granted Deputy 
Cabinet members to make such adminis- 
trative decisions as were previously made 
by the King, Government, or Storting. 
In addition, the Deputy Cabinet members 
may appoint Government officials, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Chief of the 
Finance Department; appointments of 
leading departmental officials must also 
be approved by the Reich Commissioner. 


Palestine 


(See News by Commodities: Chemi- 
cals.) 


Economic Conditions 

Business failed to improve during No- 
vember, and nearly all current transac- 
tions remained on a cash basis. Certain 
products arrived via the Red Sea, but 
shortages continued in most classes of 
imported commodities, notably building 
materials and semimanufactured goods 
for industry. Development of traffic via 
Basra, Iraq, has been handicapped by 
high road cost and limited facilities at 
that port. 

Imports in September 1940 rose to 
£P563,000 (£P962,000 in September 1939) 
from £P405,000 in August (£P1,426,000) : 
for first 9 months of 194 total was 
£P9,112,000 (£P11,426,000). Exports for 
September 1940 were valued at £P36,000 
(£P43,000), compared with £P49,000 in 
August 1940 (£P106,000 in August 1940); 
in 9 months exports amounted to £P1,- 
940,000 (£P4,329,000), not including pot- 
ash and bromine (not available in 1940), 
valued at £P313,000 in 1939 period. Trend 
of living costs was upward; index for 
September 1940 stood at 131.5 (January 
1938=100), compared with 125.5 in 
August, 120.3 in July, 117.2 in May 1940, 
and 107.7 in September 1939. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Citrus Control Board Established— 
Provision was made for the establishment 
in Palestine of a Citrus Control Board to 
govern the production, grading and han- 
dling, shipment, exportation, and adver- 
tisement of citrus fruit by ordinance No. 
37 of October 17, 1940, published in the 
Palestine Gazette on October 18. 


Panama 
Economic Conditions 


Panama City’s volume of business turn- 
over in December was well above the 
normal for that period. In Colon a re- 
verse situation prevailed, as the pinch of 
higher rents and other living costs ad- 
versely affected seasonal buying. 
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Generally improved economic condi- 
tions, resulting from exceptionally wide- 
spread gainful employment, was an im- 
portant factor in the encouraging Pan- 
ama City trade situation, but buying by 
an increased number of Americans out- 
weighed other considerations. Not only 
is the American civilian and military 
population of the Canal Zone appreciably 
larger than last year, but more than the 
usual number are, with their families, 
occupying rented homes and apartments 
in the Panama territory. 

Colon is still suffering from the effects 
of the April fire, when hundreds of ten- 
ement families were dispossessed; many 
are still housed in tents. Reconstruction 
has been retarded by increased building 
costs, and, although new quarters are 
promptly taken, rents in most instances 
are higher than formerly, and conse- 
quently families in the low-income group 
are faced with the problem of making 
ends meet. In addition, the cost of many 
essential foodstuffs is increased by im- 
port duties (the Government has been 
asked to reduce these). 

December trade in Panama City re- 
flected a trend toward a higher standard 
oi living, with household appliances, elec- 
trical goods, radios, etc., receiving un- 
usual attention. Automobile dealers re- 
ported excellent business. 

Banks reported the prompt payment of 
collections in December, with requests for 
extension fewer than usual, and fewer 
protests. Commercial and savings de- 
posits were up sharply. 

Residential and commercial construc- 
tion work remained at a high level in De- 
cember, encouraged by the abnormally 
dry weather. This phase of activity is 
believed to have accounted for a record 
expenditure of funds for the year. Signs 
point to sustained interest in 1941. 
(Based on report from American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Panama, January 4, 
1941.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Statement of President Regarding 
Foreign Debt.—The President, in his in- 
augural address on January 2, made the 
following statement regarding the foreign 
debt: 


Almost no progress has been made with 
respect to the foreign debt, which, as you will 
recall, amounts to a very heavy sum for us 
Panamanians, a people small as respects 
population and area, and little developed 
commercially and industrially. The prin- 
cipal of over 21 millions, without counting 
interest, which is accumulating month by 
month, bears heavily upon us, for which rea- 
son we have made a special effort to effect 
a conversion of the debt on terms as favor- 
able as possible for Panama without prejudic- 
ing the creditors. Unfortunately, our efforts 
have not met on the part of the bondholders 
with the full cooperation which we have 
hoped in order to reach a solution satisfactory 
for all interested parties. That is what has 
induced us to grant on different occasions 
an extension of the period of expiration of 
the proposed readjustment plan for successive 
periods of 1 month, and the present extension 
runs until January 25. But this expedient, 
necessitated particularly by the stagnation 
of stock-exchange operations in the United 
States during the recent presidential cam- 
paign, is not to be continued indefinitely: 
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Our Government will not avoid the imperious 
duty of seeking a rapid and definite solution 
for this urgent problem. 

(American Embassy, Panama, January 
2, 1941.) 


Paraguay 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—Exchange rates 
remained steady during the 2 weeks 
ended December 28. It is reported that 
exchange in the free market was avail- 
able at all times during this period. 
(American Legation, Asuncion, December 
26 and 28, 1940.) 


Peru 


(See News by Commodities: Automo- 
tive Products.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Business Regulation: Recording of An- 
nual Balances——An annual balance of 
operations for the 12 months of the cal- 
endar year is required on December 31 
of every business house which is obligated 
to keep books of accounting, according 
to an executive decree dated December 
19, 1940. The above time limit may not 
be extended and penalties may be as- 
sessed against those failing to comply. 
When it is impossible to include the en- 
tire 12 months in the balance because of 
the commencement or termination of the 
business within that period, a balance for 
a shorter period will be accepted upon 
due proof of the facts. The balance must 
be presented at the corresponding tax 
collection office not later than the last 
business day in March. Balances must 
be in duplicate in the Provinces of Lima 
and Callao, and in triplicate elsewhere 
in Peru. Delayed presentation will sub- 
ject the offender to the usual legal fines, 
plus a surcharge of 10 percent on the 
profit tax assessments. (La Prensa, 
Lima, December 20, 1940.) 


PhilippineIslands 


(See News by Commodities: Lumber 
and Products; Rubber and Products; 
Textiles and Related Products.) 

Economic Conditions 

Government, financial, and business 
leaders, in recent public statements, have 
generally agreed that the adverse effects 
of the war on Philippine economy during 
1940 have been largely overcome, and 
that necessary adjustments were made 
to changing conditions. Final reports 
for the year are expected to show that 
the actual volume of business was re- 
markably well maintained in the face of 
difficulties and that the total decline 
compared with 1939 probably will be no 
more than 10 percent. 

While the outlook for 1941 is obscured 
by the war, opinion is general that the 
ensuing year may equal or slightly ex- 
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ceed 1940, if hostilities are not appreci- 
ably extended. 


Upward Tendencies Noted in December 


December was regarded as a fairly 
satisfactory month. Retail trade sub- 
stantially exceeded earlier expectations, 
although falling somewhat below De- 
cember 1939. The general tone of busi- 
ness was favorably influenced by seasona] 
factors and by further recovery in prices 
of all major Philippine products except 
abaca, Average commodity prices were 
15 percent above the low point reached 
in the third quarter of 1940, but stil] 
compared unfavorably with averages for 
the corresponding period in 1939. Bank 
clearings in the closing month of 1949 
advanced to the highest point since 
March, increasing over November by 28 
percent. The weekly average of security 
sales was higher than in any month 
since June. 

Credits and collections were somewhat 
better in December, owing to seasonal 
business activity, a reduction in excess 
stocks of merchandise, less demand for 
import financing, and the better export 
prices. 


Most Important Markets Show Improve- 
ment 


Cotton textile trading continued to im- 
prove, although considerable difficulty 
was experienced in filling orders, owing 
to heavy demand for the United States 
defense program. Textile prices have 
reached fairly profitable levels, and gen- 
erally good business is expected in 
January. 

Wheat flour consumption also was 
satisfactory and forward buying very ac- 
tive in December in spite of restricted 
shipping space. Markets for other im- 
ported foodstuffs, notably canned fish 
and milk and fresh fruits and vegetables, 
have shown recent seasonal activity. 

Except for slight increases in sales of 
automotive accessories, no improvement 
has been reported in automotive trade 
despite substantial price concessions. 
Total sales of cars and trucks during the 
first 11 months of 1940 were more than 
1,000 units under the corresponding 
period in 1939. 

Reexports of tires to China have 
helped to reduce excess stocks. The 
dullness in the Philippine market for 
tires last year is forcibly reflected in 
ships’ manifest figures, which show ar- 
rivals during the first 11 months of less 
than 20,000 casings, compared with over 
160,000 in the corresponding months of 
the previous year. 

Increased freight rates and the pend- 
ing imposition of export taxes on Janu- 
ary 1, 1941, caused a rather unfavorable 
undertone in December’s export sugar 
market, although prices moved upward 
slightly. 

The recent flurry of Japanese buying 
of abaca ceased in December, with Japan 
completely out of the market at the close 
of the month. United States buying was 
confined to small government contracts, 
while London continued to order fair 
quantities for forward delivery. 
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The coconut products market on the 
whole strengthened in December, copra 
prices reaching the highest level since 
early July. Purchases of nuts by desic- 
cators continued heavy. 


Export Trade in 1940 Considerably Below 
1939 


Mainly because of a drop of 20 percent 
in the value of sugar exports, total Phil- 
jppine export trade declined 6 percent 
in the first 11 months of 1940 compared 
with the same period the previous year. 
Exports amounted to 208,520,000 pesos, 
of which sugar accounted for 72,835,000 
pesos, compared with exports totaling 
222,630,000 pesos and sugar shipments 
valued at 91,560,000 pesos in the first 11 
months of 1939. (Peso equals $0.50). 
Copra export trade also declined sub- 
stantially, but coconut oil and abaca both 
showed slight increases. More substan- 
tial gains occurred in exports of base 
metals, notably iron ore which advanced 
over 40 percent, and chrome ore which 
showed a gain of nearly 80 percent. Ex- 
ports of the former totaled 17,160,000 
pesos in the eleventh-month period 1940, 
while chrome ore shipments amounted to 
3,420,000 pesos. Gold exports, which are 
not included in the figure for total trade, 
amounted to approximately 70,000,000 
pesos, compared with 67,000,000 pesos in 
the first 11 months of 1939. 

In contrast to the decline in export 
trade, Philippine imports increased from 
218,260,000 pesos in the first 11 months 
of 1939 to 248,295,000 pesos for the same 
period last year. From the limited de- 
tails available it appears that increases 
occurred chiefly in imports of cotton 
goods, iron and steel and machinery, 
electrical goods, chemicals, and mineral 
oils. 


Exchange and Finance 


Stock-Market Activities in Novem- 
ber —The securities market in Manila 
was fairly active during November de- 
spite serious developments in the Far 
East and adverse reports from European 
war areas. The market appears to have 
abandoned its attitude of extreme cau- 
tion, and there was a substantial volume 
of buying based on the intrinsic values of 
local shares. The market was favorably 
influenced by the general seasonal im- 
provement in economic conditions. Av- 
erage quotations passed a level of 54 on 
November 10, the highest point since the 
middle of June. Subsequently the mar- 
ket receded slightly as a result of profit 
taking, but the index advanced to a 
high of 54.21 on November 27, although 
it closed at only 53.40—representing a 
net gain of almost 6 percent during the 
month. The total volume of business 
during the month was 22,578,000 shares, 
the largest monthly turnover since April 
1940. 


Transport and Communication 


Philippine-United States Lines Increase 
Freight Rates on Sugar.—Effective im- 
mediately, freight rates on sugar to 
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United States Atlantic Coast ports will 
be $15 per short ton, an increase of $1 
over the rate previously agreed upon, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by the 
Associated Steamship Lines on Decem- 
ber 14, 1940. This increase in freight, 
together with export taxes which were to 
become effective on January 1, 1941, will 
more than offset the price advance on 
the New York market, 


Portugal 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Restrictions on Imports of Various 
Products Continued in Effect.—The re- 
strictions on imports into Portugal of 
various products, including complete 
passenger automobiles, motorcycles, and 
various textile manufactures, established 
by order No. 9553 of June 13, 1940, which 
were to expire on December 31, were 
continued in effect with certain minor 
modifications not affecting particular 
products, by ministerial order No. 9716 
of December 31, 1940, effective from Jan- 
uary 1, 1941. 

‘The products affected by these restric- 
tions may now be imported under permit 
from the Technical Council of Commerce 
and Industry, when such imports are 
considered necessary as an element in 
the country’s commercial interchange. 

Formerly permits were granted only by 
the Ministry of Commerce and Industry 
for specified purposes. 

These restrictions are no longer appli- 
cable to Portuguese colonial products, or 
to samples and other articles of no com- 
mercial value. 

[See CommeERcE REPorts of June 22, 1940, 


for an announcement of the establishment 
of these restrictions. ] 


Rumania 


(See News by Commodities: Chemi- 
cals; Rubber and Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Offer to Swedish Holders of 1929 Stabi- 
lization Loan.—See Sweden. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Precious Stones, Wares of Precious 
Metals: Exports Prohibited.* 
Molasses: Exportation Prohibited.* 


St. Pierre and 
Miquelon 


(See News by Commodities: Lumber 
and Products.) 


Sierra Leone 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products.) 
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Southern 
Rhodesia 


(See News by Commodities: Automo- 
tive Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls .- 


Sanitary Certificates Required for Im- 
ports of Sausage Casings, Bacon, Ham, 
or Lard.—Sanitary certificates signed by 
a duly authorized official of the country 
of origin are required to accompany ship- 
ments of animal sausage casings, bacon, 
ham, and lard, imported into Southern 
Rhodesia, by the terms of an order an- 
nounced by the Governor General and 
published in the Government Gazette of 
October 18, 1940, effective January 1, 
1941. 

Imports of animal sausage casings are 
required to be covered by a certificate 
signed by a duly authorized official of the 
country of origin, stating that the casings 
were taken from animals slaughtered un- 
der Government inspection, that the ani- 
mals had ‘received ante- and post-mortem 
inspection and were free from infectious 
diseases at the time of slaughter, that 
the casings are clean and sound, were 
prepared and handled in a sanitary man- 
ner, were not subject to contagion prior 
to exportation, and were kept in salt for a 
continuous period of at least 6 weeks 
prior to their shipment to Southern 
Rhodesia. 

Imports of bacon, ham, or lard are 
required to be covered by a certificate 
signed by a duly authorized official of 
the country of origin, making similar 
certification for sanitation as outlined in 
full above, with the omission of the salt 
provision. 

Imports of any of the above-specified 
products not accompanied by the required 
certificate shall be immediately confis- 
cated and destroyed. 


Spain 


(See News by Commodities: Beverages; 
Construction; Foodstuffs and Allied Prod- 
ucts; Medicinals and Crude Drugs; Oils, 
Fats, and Oilseeds; Paints and Pigments; 
Railways and Equipment; Rubber and 
Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Oranges: Revised Export Regulations 
Established. —Revised regulations for the 
control of exports of oranges from Spain 
were issued in an executive order of No- 
vember 28, published in the Boletin Ofi- 
cial del Estado, Madrid, November 30, 
1940.* 


Commercial Law Digests 


Business Regulation.—The bases for 
the syndical organization of all produc- 
tive and distributing elements in Spain 
are contained in the text of a law dated 
December 8, 1940, appearing in the Offi- 
cial Bulletin of December 7. Its meaning 
has been described as somewhat obscure 
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and indefinite. In this instance the pre- 
amble explains the indefiniteness on the 
ground that it merely proposes to estab- 
lish the broad outlines of syndical con- 
trol of all of the productive elements of 
the nation and that it is desirable to 
avoid setting forth in detail its scope and 
functions in order that the respective 
leadership may have freedom of action 
to effect such adjustments and changes 
as experience may show to be necessary. 
The syndicalization is to be developed 
under the control, leadership, and direc- 
tion of the National Delegation of Syn- 
dicates of the Falange Party, subject, of 
course, to the superior authority of the 
State. It is to be accomplished through 
the formation of National Syndicates 
which will establish economic control, 
and through the National Syndicalist 
Centers which control labor. 


Sweden 
Economic Conditions 


The industrial production index recov- 
ered further to 107 in November from 106 
in October (1935100), owing, it is re- 
ported, to greater activity in the pulp in- 
dustry. In November 1939 the index was 
126. 

At the same time the wholesale price 
index rose 4 points to 158 (124 in 1939). 
Protested bills in November numbered 
2,548, totaling 1,410,000 crowns, as com- 
pared with 2,827 in October, amounting 
to 1,900,000 crowns. 

Dry-goods sales during the third quar- 
ter of 1940 only equaled in volume sales 
for the same period in 1939; prices were 
much higher. Hardware sales for the 
same period showed a decline of 26 per- 
cent compared with the 1939 quarter. 

Butter and other edible fats for house- 
hold purposes were placed under rations 
on December 29, with a weekly allowance 
of 250 grams per person. 

On January 1 hot water for household 
use was discontinued because of insuffi- 
cient coal supplies (previously allowed 2 
days a week). Hotels and boarding 
houses, which were permitted to furnish 
unrestricted amounts of hot water, are 
also subject to this new order. 

Candies have been expropriated and 
after January 7 may be sold only to 
households not equipped with electricity 
or gas. : 


Exchange and Finance 


Registration of Foreign Assets and Lia- 
bilities —All foreign assets and liabilities 
in excess of 500 kronor as of December 31, 
1940, must be reported to the Riksbank 
before February 15, 1941. All holdings of 
foreign notes and coins in excess of 200 
kronor must be reported in the same 
manner. Similar compulsory registration 
of foreign assets and liabilities as of De- 
cember 31, 1939, had also been required 
before February 15, 1940. 

Public Debt Increased 70 Percent in 
1940.—The national debt stood at 4,518,- 
000,000 kronor on December 31, 1940, 
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having increased by about 70 percent 
from 2,664,000,000 on December 31, 1939. 

Offer to Swedish Holders of Rumanian 
1929 Stabilization Loan.—The Rumanian 
Autonomous Monopolies Institute is of- 
fering to Swedish holders of certified 
bonds of the Rumanian 7 Percent Stabili- 
zation Loan of 1929 redemption in kronor 
at 28 percent of the face value of the 
bonds as well as of the coupons that have 
matured since August 1, 1935. These 
bonds have recently been quoted in 
Stockholm at 10 percent of par. (These 
bonds were issued in United States dol- 
lars, pounds sterling, and French francs.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Spirituous Beverages, Wines: License 
Restrictions Applied to Imports—Im- 
ports of spirituous beverages and wines 
have been made subject to Swedish im- 
port license requirements, effective from 
January 7, 1941, according to an an- 
nouncement of January 4. 


Transport and Communication 


Negotiations With Reich._—German- 
Swedish negotiations relative to rates and 
the allocation of tonnage in Baltic ship- 
ping were expected to start some time 
during the second week in January. 


Switzerland 


(See News by Commodities: Machinery, 
other than Electrical; Motion Pictures 
and Equipment; Paints and Pigments; 
Paper and Related Products; Special 
Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Charcoal: Made Subject to Import Per- 
mit and Taz.* 

Fruit and Berry Juices Containing 
Alcohol: Monopoly Tazes Reduced.* 

Brandy: Special Monoply Taz In- 
creased.* 


Syria and 
Lebanon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Packaged Pharmaceutical Products: 
Indication of Retail Sale Price Re- 
quired.—The retail sale price, expressed 
in Syria-Lebanon piasters and in French 
and Arabic, must appear on the outer 
wrapping of all specialized pharmaceuti- 
cal products, packaged in advance for 
retail sale in Syria and Lebanon, by an 
order of October 2, 1940, extracts of 
which were published in the Feuille Of- 
ficielle Suisse du Commerce of Octo- 
ber 25. 

The selling price (determined by add- 
ing customs and transportation charges 
to the retail sale price in the country of 
origin) must be indelibly marked on a 
blank background. This marking may 
be applied by the manufacturer before 
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shipment or by the Service of Drug In- 
spection at the time of customs clearance, 

Invoices are required to show retail] 
sale price in the currency of the country 
of origin, certified as correct by the pro- 
ducer or dealer, together with rates of 
discount or trade allowances accorded 
the pharmacist, druggist, or wholesaler 
in the country of origin. 

[This order of October 2 replaces a former 
order of June 22, 1940, which required an 
indication of sale price in French and Arabic 


on packaged pharmaceutical products, but 
not the additional information on the 


Thailand 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Rate Firm.—The baht-dollar 
exchange rate remained firm and actu- 
ally strengthened during November, 
opening at $0.345 for buying and $0.335 
for selling, and closing at $0.35125 for 
buying and $0.34125 for Selling. Local 
developments have little effect on the 
foreign value of the baht, which is tied 
to sterling at approximately 11 bahts to 
the pound, 10.80 bahts being the official 
buying rate and 11.20 the official selling 


rate. 
Trinidad 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Importation of Wide Range of Specified 
Products Prohibited—The importation 
into Trinidad from non-Empire sources 
of a wide range of specified products 
comprising certain foodstuffs, beverages, 
and manufactured articles was prohib- 
ited by an order of December 2, 1940, 
published in the Trinidad Royal Gazette, 
Port-of-Spain, December 10. Importa- 
tion of other products from non-Empire 
sources continues subject to individual 
import license. 

The list of products prohibited im- 
portation is as follows: Fresh fruit and 
vegetables; aerated and mineral waters; 
spirits, liqueurs, and wines; confection- 
ery; coffee; biscuits; bottled, canned, or 
dried fruit; pickles and sauces; loaf, 
lump, and cube sugar; coal; floor and 
wall tiles; ornamental glassware; metal 
furniture; metal bedsteads; spring mat- 
tresses; stoves; baths; sinks; basins; 
fencing material; aluminum ware; cut- 
lery; household electrical appliances, in- 
cluding radios and refrigerators; sewing 
machines; woolen and worsted yarns and 
manufactures thereof; carpets and floor 
rugs of wool or jute; paints, colors, and 
varnishes; soap; motor vehicles and tirés; 
musical instruments; toilet preparations; 
fireworks; jewelry; diamonds and other 
precious stones, cut or uncut; gold and 
silver wares; and toys. 


Turkey 


(See News by Commodities: Railways 
and Equipment; Tobacco and Related 
Products.) 
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Union of 
South Africa 


(See News by Commodities: Chemicals; 
Office Equipment and Supplies; Paints 
and Pigments; Rubber and Products.) 


Transport and Communication 


Merchant Shipping Control Committee 
to be Formed.—By proclamation called 
War Measure No. 4, 1940, the Governor- 
General of South Africa has authorized 
the Minister of Commerce and Indus- 
tries to establish a Merchant Shipping 
Control Committee. The annexure to 
the proclamation, which is an amend- 
ment of National Emergency Regulation 
33, is quoted below: 


33. (1) The Minister of Commerce and In- 
dustries shall establish a Merchant Shipping 
Control Committee, hereinafter referred to 
as the Committee. 

(2) The Committee shall consist of the 
Secretary for Commerce and Industries, who 
shall be Chairman of the Committee, the 
Chairman of the South African Shipping 
Board, the Assistant General Manager (Oper- 
ating) of the Railway Administration, the 
Commissioner of Customs and Excise, the 
Secretary of the South African Shipping 
Board, and any other person whom the said 
Minister May appoint as a member of the 
Committee by reason of his knowledge of and 
experience in shipping matters. 

(3) The Committee shall, subject to the 
direction of the Minister of Commerce and 
Industries, be empowered to detain in or re- 
lease from any port in the Union or the 
Mandated Territory of South West Africa, 
any merchant vessel other than a vessel Sail- 
ing under the direction of or controlled by 
the British Ministry of Shipping, and shall 
have the power to prohibit, control, or 
regulate— 

(a) the supply of coal or oil which is in- 
tended for use as fuel in vessels, and of coal 
for export oversea; 

(b) the use of facilities for the docking and 
repairing of vessels; 

(c) the supply of ships’ stores; 
and, in exercising such powers, it may impose 
in connection with all vessels, or in connec- 
tion with any particular vessel, such condi- 
tions as it may think fit to impose. 

(4) The Committee may also direct any 
person engaged in or concerned with the 
export oversea or the conveyance by ship of 
any commodity from the Union, to furnish 
to the Committee any information specified 
by it, which is within his knowledge or which 
it is possible for him to obtain. 

(5) Any person who fails to comply with 
any direction issuea by the Committee under 
subregulation (4), or who makes any false 
statement in any information furnished in 
response to any such direction, shall be guilty 
of an offense. 

(6) The Committee shall cooperate, when 
necessary, with the representative in the 
Union of the British Ministry of Shipping 
and with the South African Shipping Board. 

(7) The Committee may appoint such ad- 
visers and other officers as may be necessary 
to assist it to carry out its duties. 

(8) The Committee may require any Of- 
ficer of Customs to make available to it any 
information which he has obtained or is en- 
titled to obtain under the laws relating to 
the management of Customs in the Union. 

(9) Three members of the Committee shall 
form a quorum at a meeting of the Com- 
mittee, and a decision of a majority of the 
members of the Committee or a decision of 
& majority of the members of the Committee 
who are present at a meeting thereof shall 
be deemed to be a decision of the Committee, 
provided that in the event of an equality of 
votes at a meeting of the Committee the 
Chairman shall have a casting vote. In the 
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absence of the Chairman from a meeting, the 
Committee shall elect one of its members to 
act in his stead. 


U.S. 5. R. 


(See News by Commodities: Coal; To- 
bacco and Related Products.) 


Economic Conditions 
Creation of Federal Labor Reserve 


As Soviet industry has expanded in the 
past 10 years, the demand for skilled and 
trained labor to man the new and re- 
constructed factories has far exceeded 
the supply. There was, indeed, a con- 
stant migration of labor from the farms 
to the cities, but the peasants represent 
only untrained workers, who must spend 
years in work and study before they can 
be called skilled. The schools operated 
in connection with factories have not 
proved adequate to provide the numbers 
of workers needed. It has proved neces- 
sary for the Federal Government to take 
steps to provide a continuous supply of 
young men, trained and ready to assume 
responsible positions. 

New Soviet decrees provide that two 
new systems of schools—trade and rail- 
road-transport—shall be set up and the 
factory schools shall be reorganized on a 
new basis. These schools will, from this 
year on, educate boys in 2 years for com- 
plex industrial work, such as metallurgy, 
chemistry, etc., and in 6 months the fac- 
tory school will start boys off in plant 
work. From 800,000 to 1,000,000 pupils 
will be taken in each year, after careful 
investigation of each applicant by the 
collective farm directors and the munici- 
pal authorities. ‘These pupils, after com- 
pleting their courses, will be mobilized as 
soldiers of industry for 4 years’ work at 
regular wages. 

For the organization and handling of 
the recruiting, training, and assignment 
of this new labor army, a Chief Adminis- 
tration of Labor Reserves has been set 
up, which will have charge of all stages 
of the work. Pupils will be clothed, fed, 
and housed during their courses of study. 

For the first time in the history of the 
Soviet school system payment will be de- 
manded of certain pupils—those in the 
upper classes of high schools and those 
attending college or university courses. 
Scholarships covering all expenses will 
still be granted to exceptional students, 
but the average student will have to pay 
from 150 to 500 rubles per school-year, 
according to the location of the school 
and the subjects studied. 

Obviously, the Soviet Government pur- 
poses to assure a supply of industrial 
labor, with some preliminary training, 
that it can assign to industries or plants 
that need more workers. At the same 
time it will emphasize that college edu- 
cation is a luxury for which all but the 
outstanding student should expect to 
pay a considerable fee. (Source: Soviet 
press.) 

[NoTte.—The text of the decrees described 


will appear in the International Reference 
Service. ] 
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Transport and Communication 


The Volga-Baltic -Waterway—The 
first artificial waterways serving St. 
Petersburg, now Leningrad, were the 
Vyshnevolotski and the Tikhvinski canal 
systems. These were soon outgrown, and 
the Mariinski system was developed, tak- 
ing nearly 50 years for completion in 
1852, and superseding the earlier water- 
ways. The Mariinski system, which now 
includes lakes Ladoga, Onega, and Be- 
loye, carries much transit freight be- 
tween the Baltic Sea and the Volga river. 
From Leningrad to Rybinsk it stretches 
for 1,145 kilometers, beginning with the 
Neva river and the Ladoga canal, skirting 
Onega lake and following the Vytegra 
river, the New Mariinski canal, Kovzha 
river, the canal around Beloozero, and 
ending with the Sheksna river. On the 
whole Mariinski system there are 53 
locks, 33 dams, 429 bridges, and many 
spillways and other structures. Locks 
and dams are mostly of wood. A trip 
from Leningrad to Rybinsk usually takes 
30 or 40 days, and sometimes 50 to 60, 
and only shallow-draft boats can pass at 
all points. 

The Mariinski system cannot meet 
modern conditions of internal goods 
transport, and the territory through 
which it passes is not developing as it 
should. When the hydroelectric works at 
Uglich and Rybinsk are installed, the 
canal system will seem even more back- 
ward; moreover, it cannot handle its 
share of the traffic that could come from 
the White Sea-Baltic canal. The govern- 
ment has therefore decided to convert 
the Volga-Baltic waterway into a main 
supply line, starting with the section 
from the Rybinsk water-reservoir and 
running to Onega lake. Reconstruction 
is expected to continue until 1943; by 
then the Mariinski system will be a deep- 
water route all the way from the Baltic to 
the Volga river, capable of carrying 
large-capacity craft in one-third the 
present time. (From Moscow Izvestia, 
October 10, 1940; official Soviet source.) 


United Kingdom 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products; Leather and Prod- 
ucts; Lumber and Products; Machinery, 
other than Electrical; Rubber and Prod- 
ucts; Textiles and Related Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Payments to Spain—Payments to 
Spain may now be made through “spe- 
cial” accounts, according to a notice by 
the Bank of England dated December 9, 
1940. This method of paying for im- 
ports from that country are in addition 
to the facilities of the Anglo-Spanish 
Clearing Office. Payments by residents 
in the United Kingdom or in the sterling 
area must be made in sterling. Arrange- 
ments were also made for individual 
residents in Spain to open sterling-area 
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accounts in United Kingdom banks. An 
appendix to the notice provides that the 
following payments must be made to the 
Clearing Office: all debts for imports 
from Spain; debts for incidental costs of 
such imports; debts for Spanish goods 
exported to the United Kingdom but lost 
in transit; port charges on British ships 
in Spanish ports; bank charges; patent 
fees; and postal and telegraphic expenses 
under agency agreements. The official 
rate is applicable to all these items ex- 
cept the port charges on British ships in 
Spanish ports, which will be paid at the 
voluntary rate. All other debts and pay- 
ments due from persons in the United 
Kingdom and all debts and payments 
due from other parts of the sterling 
area must be transferred through special 
accounts. The official rate is applicable 
to such transfers except remittances in 
respect of family maintenance, expenses 
of residents in the sterling area visiting 
Spain, permitted imports of capital, and 
remittances in respect of ships’ disburse- 
ments and port dues. 


Commercial Law Digests 

Marine-Insurance Decision—An im- 
portant marine-insurance case has been 
the subject of a judgment in the Court 
of Appeal during the month. In this 
test case, or rather three test cases dealt 
with altogether—Middows Limited v. 
Robertson; W. W. Howard, Brothers and 
Company, Limited, v. Kann; Forestal 
Land, Timber and Railways Company, 
Limited, v. Rickards—the question at 
issue was the liability of insurance un- 
derwriters in the case of cargo belong- 
ing to British owners in enemy ships, 
which in two of the cases were scuttled 
and in the third the ship and cargo were 
taken to Germany. The plaintiffs were 
the British owners of the cargo and the 
defendants were representatives of 
Lloyd’s underwriters with whom the 
plaintiffs were insured. Several defenses 
were put forward including a defense 
on the ground of frustration and that 
the abandonment of voyages by the ves- 
sels concerned constituted a breach of 
the warrant of legality. In the High 
Court judgment had been given for the 
defendants and the plaintiffs appealed. 
The Court of Appeal concluded that the 
plaintiffs were entitled to recover and 
the appeal was allowed. Leave was 
granted for a further appeal to the 
House of Lords. 
Transport and Communication 

British Shipping Company Reports 
Operating Profit—A British steamship 
company, Manchester Liners, Limited, 
substantially increased its profits during 
the year ended June 30, 1940, which in- 
cluded 10 months of war. This company, 
which operates transatlantic services, 
made a profit of £99,524, the largest for 
several years, and a substantial advance 
over the previous year’s figure of £29,745. 
The company will pay a dividend of 714 
percent on the common stock. 
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Uruguay 


(See News by Commodities: Special 
Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Allotments to United States 
in 1940.—The total amount of exchange 
allotted to the United States during 1940 
amounted to $8,020,000 at the free rate 
and $4,680,000 at the controlled rate, ac- 
cording to the Exchange Control Com- 
mission. (American Legation, Monte- 
video, December 27, 1940.) 


Venezuela 


(See News by Commodities: Paper and 
Related Products.) 

Economic Conditions 

During December the question of 
foreign exchange overshadowed all other 
business or economic developments. Im- 
porters grew more familiar with the ma- 
chinery of the control, and operations 
were conducted more smoothly. Imports 
of luxury articles, including automobiles, 
have been barred, and in many instances 
available supplies in the country are 
being held at an advance in prices. 

Supplies of most grains are expected 
to be normal, though there is a current 
shortage of root crops. The 1940-41 
cOffee crop in the Andean States will 
yield an estimated 500,000 bags of 60 
kilograms each. The hold-over from 
previous crops is estimated at 175,000 to 
225,000 bags. 

Preliminary data on petroleum produc- 
tion during November shows the lowest 
figure for the past 3 years. Exports of 
petroleum also declined by reason of con- 
gestion at the refineries in the Nether- 
lands West Indies where storage facili- 
ties are filled to capacity and tanker ton- 
nage has not been available to handle the 
output of the refineries. 

November imports were about 20 per- 
cent higher than October’s, and Decem- 
ber totals are expected to be high, as the 
effect of the exchange control probably 
will not materialize until January. The 
holiday trade in the large centers of the 
country is reported to have been brisk 
and good. ‘The quinquennial presidential 
election scheduled in April 1941 is begin- 
ning to cast a retarding influence over 
the general business picture. . (Based on 
report from American Corumercial At- 
taché, Caracas, December 30, 1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—The exchange 
situation did not change to any great 
extent during the 2 weeks ended Decem- 
ber 23. Local banks were recently 
ordered to use the dollars they had on 
hand for their June collections, but some 
were left over. These dollars, plus the 
dollar quotas, are being held by the banks 
for their July collections as soon as the 
Control Office gives the necessary orders. 

The Control Office predicted that in 
November the amount of dollars available 
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for all commercial purposes would be 
$4,600,000, but actually there were 
$5,300,000. Although $4,750,000 was the 
figure expected for December 1940, the 
actual total for this month is not yet 
known. For the first 15 days the oil com. 
panies sold the Government $2,769,300. 

From January 1 to December 15, 1940, 
$62,988,000 has been distributed by the 
Venezuelan Government for business 
purposes. The monthly average for the 
period was $5,477,000. 

The Control Office and oil-company 
Officials met on December 23, and the 
oil-company officials are reported to haye 
predicted that the dollars to be sold to 
the Control Office would be $6,500,000 for 
the month of January 1941—due, it is 
said, to the United States purchasing 
more petroleum from Venezuela. (Amer. 
ican Embassy, Caracas, December 23, 
1940.) 


Yugoslavia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Specified Selected Seed Exempted from 
Import Duty—Imports of selected seed 
of wheat, potatoes, rice, oilseeds, and 
fruits, and flowers were exempted from 
duty when intended for the improve- 
ment of Yugoslav agricultural produc- 
tion, by an order of October 24, pub- 
lished in the Sluzbene Novine, Belgrade, 
of October 29, 1940, and effective from 
the date of publication. 

Crude Zinc: Import Duties Increased. — 
The Yugoslav minimum import duty on 
crude zinc in pieces, slabs, and powder, 
as well as scrap and old broken-up arti- 
cles, was increased from 10 gold dinars to 
16 gold dinars per 100 kilograms, by a 
decree of October 24, published in the 
Sluzbene Novine, Belgrade, of October 
29, 1940, and effective from the date of 
publication. 

By the same decree the maximum rate 
of duty was increased from 12 to 24 gold 
dinars per 100 kilograms. 

[The minimum duty is applicable on im- 
ports from the United States. | 

Beans: Exports Made Subject to Per- 
mit.* 





France Makes Large Railway 
Allotments 


The French National Railway Co. has 
been authorized to incur expenses for the 
execution of various projects under a law 
dated October 29, 1940. Three hundred 
million francs are allotted for the com- 
pletion of work already undertaken for 
the main roads and 100 million frances for 
rolling stock and equipment. These sums 
will be taken out of those voted for the 
accomplishment of public works for the 
year 1941. Moreover, the sums which 
this company is authorized to spend for 
the accomplishment of its normal pro- 
gram of work on a 5-year basis is in- 
creased to 6,700 million francs. A sum 


of 6,850 million francs is also authorized 
for the purchase of special equipment 
during this 5-year period, 1940-45, 
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News by Commodities 


Aeronautical Products 


@ Canada.—The Canadian aircraft in- 
dustry is now stated to be producing 
enough planes to meet the requirements 
of the Commonwealth Air Training Plan 
and in addition is building operational 
planes for both Britain and Canada. 
The existing plants which have been 
expanded and new plants which have 
been and are being constructed are now 
in process of being reorganized on a 
production line basis. Complete planes 
are now being constructed with the ex- 
ception of engines which are purchased 
either in the United States or Britain. 


Automotive Products 


@ British Honduras—The motor-trade 
outlook for 1941 is not encouraging. In- 
creased cost of living brought on by the 
war will cause most individuals to post- 
pone the purchase of new passenger mod- 
els and no commercial activities are 
foreseen which would account for other 
than normal replacements in the small 
trucking industry. It is estimated that 
the combined total of passenger cars and 
trucks imported into British Honduras 
during 1941 will not exceed 15. 

Orders for automotive parts and ac- 

cessories will continue to be placed as 
required during 1941 with tires and tubes 
the only supplies for automobiles being 
stocked in any quantity. 
H Germany.—In an address delivered in 
Berlin on December 3, 1940, Dr. Ley 
stated that the capacity of the Volks- 
wagenwerk at Fallersleben, for the pro- 
duction of low-priced passenger cars 
would be increased after the war to 
3,000,000 units a year. According to 
previous official statements, the factory 
which was scheduled to begin produc- 
tion of passenger cars in 1940 has been 
engaged in the production of more es- 
sential materials since the beginning of 
the war. 

In an address delivered a month ear- 
lier, Ley estimated the future capacity 
of the Volkswagenwerk at only 490,000 
cars yearly. 

Germany.—Bicycle dealers who wish 
to add the sale of motorcycles to their 
line must first obtain a permit under the 
provisions of the law for the protection 
of retail trade, according to a decree of 
the Reich Minister of Commerce. 

The sale of motorcycles, it is said, re- 
quires a certain special knowledge which 
bicycle dealers as such do not possess. 

Germany.—It has been discovered that 
repair shops and motor-vehicle dealers 
have in afew cases assembled motorcars 
from spare parts of various cars, chiefly 
Opel and Ford. This practice, according 
to decree, is not desired. Motor vehicles 
of this kind up to now have been licensed 


if the owner could meet the present 
requirements for a driver of a motor ve- 
hicle, because there has been no prece- 
dent for their refusal. A further 
arbitrary employment of spare parts for 
the manufacture of motor vehicles is, 
however, to be discontinued. 

@ Newfoundland—War economies, to- 
gether with the Government’s drive to en- 
courage the public to purchase War 
Savings Certificates, are expected to 
greatly curtail the sale of new motor cars 
during 1941. New war taxes have also 
increased the price of motor cars until 
at present American cars retail locally 
at more than double their price in the 
United States. 

@ Peru.—With reference to the automo- 
tive outlook for 1941, the opinions of 
leading importers differ. Some believe 
that if foreign exchange quotations re- 
main steady, as they have during the last 
few months, the 1941 motor-vehicle turn- 
over will show no notable change from 
the satisfactory results attained in 1940, 
when despite the high foreign exchange 
values and the disruptions which the war 
brought about in basic export commod- 
ity marketing, both imports and sales 
of motor vehicles improved. 

Imports of passenger cars during the 
first 11 months of 1940 totalled 1,691 
units and exceeded the corresponding 
imports of 1939 (1,258), as well as in 
1938 (1,545); while truck and bus im- 
ports totaled 1,344 against 1,331 and 
2,111 units, respectively, during the same 
periods of 1939 and 1938. 

On the other hand, certain dealers 
expressed the opinion that if the accu- 
mulated stocks of the principal 1940 
agricultural crops cannot be disposed of, 
and a further depreciation of Peruvian 
currency occurs, the trade will react 
adversely. 


However, the steady expansion in high- 

way construction and in the use of motor 
vehicles would seem to assure an appre- 
ciable volume of business even against 
all ordinary obstacles. (American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Lima, December 20, 
1940.) 
@ Southern Rhodesia—Motor-trade 
prospects are not bright for 1941 since 
a large part of the male population of the 
territory is in military service. Govern- 
ment demand, principally for trucks, 
may or may not increase, depending on 
the course of the war. On the whole, 
normal motor-vehicle trade in Southern 
Rhodesia is expected to mark time dur- 
ing 1941, particularly demand for private 
passenger cars. 


Beverages 


@ Spain—No official estimate of the 
Spanish-wine production for the 1940-41 
year has been made, but reports from 


producing sections indicate that while 
the output will probably be lower than 
during previous years, the quality will be 
unusually good. An unofficial estimate 
made by the agricultural publication 
“Ceres,” places production at 1,322,750,- 
000 liters of all types, 35 percent less 
than the 1,857,430,000 liters produced in 
1934-35, which was an average year in 
most respects. 
Bristles 

@ Imports of “bristles, sorted, bunched, 
or prepared” into the United States (for 
consumption) during November 1940, 
amounted to 401,949 pounds, valued at 
$701,468, comprising 345,470 pounds (at 
$562,217) from China; 29,561 ($52,025) 
from Soviet Russia; 15,102 pounds ($43,- 
215) from Japan; and 4,928 ($27,326) 
from British India. In addition, 1,650 
pounds of “bristles, crude, not sorted, 
bunched, or prepared” valued at $839 
were imported from Chile during Novem- 
ber. Total imports of “bristles, sorted, 
bunched, or prepared” during the first 
11 months of 1940 were 5,046,583 pounds 
valued at $8,634,447. 

@ Hong Kong.-—Arrivals of Chungking 
black bristles in Hong Kong from Ran- 
goon during December amounted to 
about 2,000 piculs (of 133% pounds), 
practically all for the account of Chinese 
Government representatives, whose pres- 
ent stocks of Chungking bristles are es- 
timated at 2,500 piculs. Independent 
dealers have little stock. Local whole- 
sale quotations for Chungking black bris- 
tles during December ranged from $257 
to $269 (United States currency) per 
picul, for No. 27 assortment, but Ameri- 
can offers were said to have been much 
lower, or about $234. — 

Small quantities of Hong Kong bristles 
in odd-size assortments were available 
during December. (Hong Kong bristles 
are those produced in adjacent Chinese 
territory and brought to Hong Kong for 
grading, cleaning, and shipping.) Ex- 
ports of bristles to the United States 
from Hong Kong during December 1940 
amounted to 57,300 pounds, compared 
with approximately 7,100 in November. 
Total exports to the United States during 
the calendar year 1940 were approxi- 
mately 1,536,100 pounds, compared with 
about 747,000 in 1939. 


Chemicals 
Agricultural Chemicals 


@ The Mediterranean area is the normal 
source of supply to United States con- 
sumers for red squill used as a rodenti- 
cide material and white squill employed 
in medicinal compounds. ‘Complete 


statistics of United States imports have 
not been compiled for recent years but 
it is planned to establish a special classi- 
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fication for red squill in the United States 
import schedule, effective January 1, 
1941. An investigation by the United 
States Tariff Commission of imports 
through the New York Customs District 
only, for 1939, discloses receipts of 885,960 
pounds of red squill and 85,963 of white 
squill, with Italy reported as the major 
source of supply for both items. 
@ Denmark.—A committee has been 
formed under the auspices of the city 
council of the town of Thisted in Jutland 
to investigate the possibilities for the 
construction of the first nitrogen fixa- 
tion plant in Denmark. 

The plant is to be located near Thisted, 
which is believed to offer the most ad- 
vantageous situation for the new Danish 
calcium nitrate industry. The plans, 
which are as yet in a preliminary stage, 
call for a combination of the nitrogen 
plant with a new gas works, which will 
supply all of northern Jutland with gas 
and coke. The cost of the gas works, the 
plans for which are well advanced, is 
estimated at about 850,000 kroner (1 
krone equals about $0.193) and that of 
the fertilizer factory at a litle over 2,- 
000,000 kroner. 

No further details are available re- 
garding the project, but it appears that 
the nitrogenous fertilizer factory is in- 
tended to be of the same type as those 
operating in Germany and Belgium in 
conjunction with gas and coke works. 

@ Finland.—A recent survey of the raw- 
material situation in Finland has dis- 
closed that the supply of nitrogenous 
and potassic fertilizers for the 1941 spring 
season is ample. The available supply of 
phosphates is equivalent to only about 25 
percent of the normal consumption. 
@Guatemala—A prominent producer 
and exporter of coffee in Guatemala has 
made some experimental plantings of 
Derris elliptica. It is reported that the 
plantings have been successful and the 
firm is making plans to extend cultivation 
with the objective of engaging in export 
trade. Besides the experimental activ- 
ities of this firm, the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture is encouraging others to plant derris 
and it is distributing planting stock with 
instructions as to proper cultivation. 

@ Palestine —Recently published annual 
report of the Palestine Potash Limited, 
the company which operates a concession 
for the extraction of chemicals from the 
Dead Sea, shows a “profit of trading” for 
1939 at £199,000 (Palestine currency) 
compared with £84,000 for the previous 
year. 


Capacity of the plant is stated to have 
been increased since the outbreak of 
war, and further technical improvements 
and “rationalization of the manufactur- 
ing process” have resulted in a decrease 
in production costs. Prices have risen 
since the beginning of the war, but 
against the higher prices the company 
has had to set off increased freight and 
insurance charges including an increase 
in railway freight charges in Palestine. 

London newspapers state that exports 
of potash and bromine from Palestine 
have more than doubled since the out- 
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break of the war and are said to be run- 
ning at the rate of nearly £1,000,000 an- 
nually. Heretofore all exports have 
cleared through Haifi but deliveries to 
Europe may now be made via Basra, a 
Persian Gulf port. 


Industrial Chemicals 


@ Germany.—A new German regulation 
provides for certain changes in the com- 
position of washing powders and laun- 
dry soda; soaking and rinsing powders 
must now be of such a composition, that, 
at a concentration of 2 to 5 grams per 
liter, their alkalinity (pH value) does 
not exceed 11.0 and they must be readily 
soluble in water. In exceptional cases, 
soaking powders may have a pH value 
of 11.5 at the above-mentioned concen- 
tration. 

Water softeners must correspond to 
the German Industrial Standards (DIN- 
abbreviation for “Deutsche Industrie- 
Normen”) DIN 8101-8106. 

Soda for soaking (Bleichsoda) must 
contain from 45 to 50 percent of sodium 
carbonate, from 15 to 45 percent (38° 
Baumé basis) of sodium silicate. 

@ India.—The Government of Hydera- 
bad is contemplating the installation of 
a small electrolytic plant to manufacture 
sufficient liquid chlorine to sterilize the 
water supply of Hyderabad City (12,000,- 
000-20,000,000 imperial gallons per day). 

Owing to the present international sit- 
uation, the Government is not in a po- 
sition to state when the plant will be 
erected. 

H Japan.—Industrial chemicals alleged 
to be in short supply in Japan include 
the following: Ammonium carbonate, 
boric acid, ethyl acetate, nitric acid, po- 
tassium bichromate, potassium perman- 
ganate, sodium peroxide, sodium sulfide, 
and tartar emetic..: The shortage of ni- 
tric acid is said to be due to the scarcity 
of shipping containers. 

W@ Union of South Africa.—Minerals Re- 
search Laboratory of the Union of Soutn 
Africa is reported to be conducting ex- 
periments concerned with the produc- 
tion of chromates, bichromates, and 
chromic acid from domestic chrome ore. 


Organic Chemicals 


@ Imports of logwood into the United 
States during the 11 months ended No- 
vember 1940 totaled 9,645 tons, invoiced 
at $107,162, compared with 5,178 tons, 
value $57,871, during the corresponding 
period of 1939. Incoming shipments of 
logwood originate chiefly in Jamaica and 
Haiti. 

Exports of logwood extract from the 
United States totaled 558,767 pounds, 
valued at $93,316, in the January—No- 
vember 1940 period, against 501,408 
pounds, value $80,528, in the correspond- 
ing period of 1939. 

With the shipment of 37,274 gallons 
of benzol in November, exports from the 
United States during the 11-month pe- 
riod ended November 30, 1940, decreased 
to 7,873,472 gallons, valued at $1,516,993, 
from 12,945,071 gallons, valued at $1,- 
905,320, in the same months of 1939. 
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The principal countries of shipment dur. . 


ing the 11-month period of 1940 were, 
in gallons: France 6,364,508, Italy 585,. 
585, Japan 313,280, Canada 206,669, and 
Switzerland 119,684. 

@ Egypt—tTartaric acid imports into 
Egypt increased during the 6-month pe. 
riod ended June 30, 1940, to 22,954 kilo. 
grams (£E3,569) over importation dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1939 of 
17,980 kilograms (£E1,774). 

@ India—Smaller naphthalene imports 
into India were registered during 1939 
when 8,805 hundredweight (101,951 ru- 
pees) were brought in compared with 
9,059 hundredweight (154,704 rupees) in 
1938 and 11,632 hundredweight (208,778 
rupees) in 1937. 

@ Norway.—oOf the total imports of ani- 
line and alizarine dyes into Norway in 
1939, amounting to 645,044 kilograms 
valued at 5,808,634 kroner, Germany sup- 
plied 464,589 kilograms, value 4,015,677 
kroner. Switzerland was next in order 
of importance as a supplier accounting 
for 106,906 kilograms (1,386,597 kroner). 
@ Rumania.—A tendency toward in- 
creased imports of citric acid into Ru- 
mania is noted in the importation during 
the first 7 months of 1940 of 104,890 kilo- 
grams (8,305,000 lei), compared with 
28,400 kilograms (1,705,000 lei) in the 
corresponding period of 1939 and 50,700 
kilograms (3,062,000 lei) during the en- 
tire year of 1939. In the first half of 
1940, 100,900 kilograms (7,907,000 lei) 
were supplied from Italy. 


Chemical Specialties 


@ Brazil—Imports of printing ink into 
Brazil declined in 1939 to 294,042 kilo- 
grams valued at 4,120,497 milreis from 
356,754 kilograms (4,494,646 milreis) in 
1938. While the sources of origin in 
1939 are unknown, 1938 data indicate 
that Germany led the field with 231,505 
kilograms valued at 3,327,395 milreis, fol- 
lowed by Denmark with 58,567 kilograms 
(447,488 milreis). The United States was 
third with 50,626 kilograms valued at 
403,763 milreis during that year. There 
is some local production of printing inks, 
but most requirements are supplied by 
imports. 


Coal 


@ Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. — 
The various industries in Uzbekistan re- 
quire annually at least 3,000,000 metric 
tons of coal, which must be hauled from 
Kuznetsk Basin, thousands of kilometers 
away. For this reason, the discovery 
of a coal deposit in the Angrena Valley, 
only 100 kilometers from Tashkent, is of 
particular importance. Located during 
investigation of kaolin beds in 1933-34, 
the coal seams were not followed up care- 
fully until in 1940. The first drilling 
was done in August last, and three seams 
were struck at various depths. Estimates 


made -by geologists put the reserves in 
the valley at 100,000,000 tons, at a point 
only 40 kilometers from the projected 
railroad between Tashkent and Melni- 
kovo. At present only a highway con- 
nects Toi-Tiube with Tashkent; an ex- 
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tension to Angrena will be built by high- 
speed methods. Workers and tools have 
peen sent to the Angrena Valley, where 
geological explorations have disclosed ex- 
tensive and deep deposits. It is believed 
that the field extends for a considerable 
distance, and that the coal, though bi- 
tuminous, is of high quality. It is pro- 
posed in October to sink two shafts, fully 
equipped, and to build a workers’ com- 
munity of good houses. 

In connection with prospecting for coal, 
one member of the expedition found some 
gold nuggets. Plans are now being made 
to investigate the possibility that deposits 
of gold may also exist in Uzbekistan. 


Construction 


@ Mexico.—The Governor of the State of 
Vera Cruz, Mexico, has been authorized 
to arrange a loan of 1,000,000 pesos (about 
$206,185) from the National Bank of Ur- 
ban Mortgages and Public Works, to be 
used in the construction of roads. The 
State’s share of the gasoline tax is to be 
pledged for the loan. The funds are tu 
be used in constructing a highway from 
Cordoba to Vera Cruz. This will com- 
plete a second road from Mexico City to 
Vera Cruz. (American Consulate, Vera 
Cruz.) 

BSpain—A law of November 25, 1940, 
places an aggregate of 20,000,000 pesetas 
(about $1,826,000) at the disposal of the 
Ministry of Public Works for urgent re- 
pairs and new construction of national, 
district, and local roads. Of this total, 
$456,500 is for wages, new materials, and 
repairs to drains and bridges; $821,000 
for upkeep, repair, and reconditioning of 
national highways now in existence or 
projected; and the remaining $547,000 
for upkeep and improvement of district 
and Iecal roads. 

It is said that the intention of the 
Spanish Government is to do everything 
possible to expedite road repair and con- 
struction on account of the inability of 
the railways to handle more than a very 
small portion of the available traffic. 
New construction and the building of con- 
necting links are said to be now badly 
needed. 


Foodstuffs and Allied Products 


@ Exports of food products from the 
United States during November were 
valued at $14,579,000, a decline of 35 
percent in comparison with November 
ayear ago. This net decline of roughly 
$8,000,000 was accounted for principally 
by reduced shipments of soybeans, 
canned fruits, dried fruits, and lard. 

Exports of most food products were 
smaller in November 1940 than in No- 
vember 1939, but some groups showed in- 
creases, the most important of which 
were canned and powdered milk, largely 
to Far Eastern and Latin-American 
destinations; rice, which went principally 
to Cuba; and cornstarch, of which the 
United Kingdom took 6,000,000 out of 
10,000,000 pounds. 

Imports during November 1940, 
amounting to $45,139,000, were 9 per- 
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cent smaller than those in November 
1939. During the 11 months of 1940 
the cumulative decline of 6 percent was 
accounted for mainly by reduced im- 
ports of meats, cheese, barley malt and 
hops, canned tomatoes, olive oil, and 
black pepper. 


Fruits and Nuts 


@China—Exports of walnut kernels 
from Tientsin during December 1940 in- 
cluded 21,420 cases, or 1,178,000 pounds, 
valued at $114,068 (United States cur- 
rency), to the United States and 5,466 
cases to Canada. Negligible quantities 
of meats and walnuts in the shell went 
to Shanghai. 

Chinese dealers reported sales to ex- 
porters totaling 14,700 cases of meats, 
at December prices ranging down from 
about $113 to $100 (Federal Reserve 
Bank of China dollars) per half quintal. 
Early January market prices were up 
about $7. 

Kernel prices, per pound, were nomi- 
nally quoted on January 6 at 14% cents 
(United States currency), c. and f. New 
York, for the 20-40-40 assortment; 13% 
cents for light meats; and 10% cents for 
light ambers. 

Small lots continue to reach Tientsin 

from interior markets but at irregular in- 
tervals owing to transportation difficul- 
ties. American and Canadian markets 
in December were spotty. Trade was 
chiefly in the hands of non-Japanese 
exporters. 
@ Spain.—In anticipation of the open- 
ing of the orange-export season for 1940- 
41, the Government has issued an order 
embracing a number of new regulations. 
Only two grades of oranges are recog- 
nized for export—‘Selects” and “Extra 
selects.” Included also in the new reg- 
ulations are directions for the utilization 
of trade names, the means through which 
sales can he effected (either direct to 
foreign importers or through an estab- 
lished sales agent), and provisions for 
the strict observance by all exporters of 
values and prices which have been estab- 
lished by the Government through rec- 
ommendations received from the Na- 
tional Orange Syndicate. 

The exportation of oranges must be 
carriec out exclusively by cooperatives, 
producing exporters, and exporters; and 
oranges intended for the export trade 
must be of first quality. 


Grain and Products 


@ The California rough-rice market in 
Hawaii was reported seasonally dull dur- 
ing the week ended December 28, 1940, 
and mills continued to fill rough-rice 
needs from stocks accumulated earlier. 
Growers are said not to be pressing for 
sales, and prices held unchanged, with 
No. 1 paddy yielding 50 pounds of head 
rice quoted at $1.47 per 100 pounds, ship- 
ping point in the United States. 

The milled-rice markets were quiet but 
steady, and prices were unchanged. Ex- 
tra Fancy California Japan rice was 
quoted at $3.45 per 100 pounds, double 
sacked in San Francisco. Arrivals in 
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the islands during the week consisted of 
cleaned rice only, amounting to 5,200 
pounds. The small arrivais are attrib- 
uted to utilization of all available freight 
space for the carrying of perishables. 
(Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Honolulu.) 

@ Trading in rice in Puerto Rico was 
limited during the week ended December 
28, and business went mostly to a few 
small mills interested in disposing of odds 
and ends. This general condition was 
expected to characterize the market until 
the end of the holiday season. 

Prices, per pocket of 100 pounds, c. i. f. 
Puerto Rican ports, were quoted by mills 
as follows: California Japan rice, Extra 
Choice (second half of January), $3.70; 
Southern rices, Blue Rose Extra Fancy, 
$3.80; Arkansas Japans, $3.50. 

Arrivals during the week ended De- 
cember 21 consisted of 65,740 pockets, 
from the Southern States (none from 
California). 

Little activity occurred in the local rice 
market during the week ended January 
3, owing to the reluctance of the trade to 
believe that prices substantially higher 
than those obtaining earlier in the sea- 
son are justified by the statistical posi- 
tion of the market. The attitude of mer- 
chants relative to stock replacements is 
reflected in the local resale market, which 
is generally 15 to 25 cents under replace- 
ment values. 

Continued strength in the Southern 
market is reported to be resulting in some 
increase of interest in California rice, al- 
though this has not yet been manifested 
in actual sales of consequence. 


Actual prices, per pocket of 100 pounds, 
c. i. f. Puerto Rican ports, quoted by mills 
on January 3, were reported as follows: 
California Japan, Extra Choice (Janu- 
ary 15—March 15), $3.70; Southern Blue 
Rose Fancy, $3.85; Arkansas Japans, Ex- 
tra Fancy, $3.55. 

Arrivals in the week ending December 

28 were 38,374 pockets from the South- 
ern States and 25,000 pockets from Cali- 
fornia, according to unofficial reports. 
(Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, San Juan.) 
@ Cuba.—Demand for American rice re- 
sumed an upward trend during the week 
ended December 25, 1940, apparently 
stimulated by increasing prospects of a 
firmer market during coming months. 
Medium-quality broken long-grain rices 
continued in heaviest demand, with de- 
liveries booked well into late spring 
months of 1941, lending some strength to 
the belief that current trading is prin- 
cipally on a speculative basis. 

Approximately 70,000 pockets were dis- 
posed of during the week, according to 
the trade. Rexoras, 1 to 50 percent bro- 
ken, sold well at $4.35 to $3.50, with a 
large majority of sales at, or slightly 
above, the latter figure. Mixed long 
grains with 50 percent broken brought 
from $3.48 to $3.33, according to grade 
and date of delivery; limited quantities 
of Early Prolifics, 35 and 50 percent bro- 
ken, were traded at $3.05 and $2.95, re- 
spectively. Some Japans, 5 percent 
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broken, sold at $3.15, and one lot of Blue 
Rose brokens was disposed of at $2.65. 
(These prices are all per 100 pounds, 
c. i. f. Habana.) 

The situation with regard to oriental 
rices remained unchanged, with no sales 
for import, new shipments, or firm offer- 
ings to this market ascertainable during 
the week. Latest nominal quotations 
continue on the basis of Siam Super at 
21s. 3d. per hundredweight (112 pounds), 
c. i. f. Cuban ports, including war-risk 
insurance. 

Imports through the Port of Habana 
during the period December 19-25, 1940, 
totaled 76,202 pockets (3,475,167 kilo- 
grams) of American rice, with no ar- 
rivals of oriental rices during that in- 
terval, according to statistics compiled 
privately from ships’ manifests. 

Cuban buying interest in rice kept 
pace with further price advances, and the 
demand for American rice forged ahead 
during the week ended January 1. Sales 
were well in excess of any week since mid- 
November, notwithstanding the report- 
edly increasing dispositon of supplying 
mills toward withdrawal of all firm offers. 
Although buyers’ inquiries continued to 
be centered on medium-quality broken 
long grains, takings included increased 
quantities of the better-quality long and 
short grains. 

Commitments placed during the week 
were around 90,000 pockets, mostly for 
shipment during February, March, and 
April, according to the trade. Rexoras, 
10 to 55 percent broken, sold widely at 
$4.58 to $3.60, with a few thousand pock- 
ets of the 50 percent broken cleared at 
$3.55. Increased interest was noted in 
Early Prolifics, 20 to 50 percent broken, 
at $3.25 to $2.95, one lot with 30 percent 
broken being disposed of at $3.30. For- 
tunas, 50 to 55 percent broken, brought 
from $3.75 to $3.45, while a few mixed 
long grains, 50 percent broken, sold at 
$3.65. One parcel of Niras, with 25 per- 
cent broken grains, was traded at $3.90, 
with screenings bringing from $2.70 to 
$2.75, according to grade and date of 
delivery. 

Oriental rices continued inactive. 
Nominal quotations remained unchanged 
from those previously reported. 

Imports through the Port of Habana 

during the period from December 26, 
1940, to January 1, 1941, totaled 33,400 
pockets (1,522,718 kilograms) of Ameri- 
can rice, with no arrivals of oriental 
rices during that interval, according to 
statistics compiled privately from ships’ 
manifests. ‘(American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Habana.) 
@ French Indochina—The paddy mar- 
ket in Saigon was reported steady during 
November, owing to scarcity of stocks, 
which were barely sufficient to last until 
the arrival of the new crop. The price 
of No. 1 paddy, as quoted in the local 
press, was 8.69 piasters per 100 kilograms 
(about $1.97 per 220 pounds), including 
duty. 

The white-rice market was firm, de- 
spite the small volume of business trans- 
acted. No. 1 white rice on November 
30, as quoted in the local press, was 15.32 
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piasters (about $3.48) per 100 kilograms, 
including duty. Exportation of No. 1 
and No. 2 white rice is at present pro- 
hibited. Other qualities are subject to 
export permits. The price of No. 3 white 
rice, which may contain 42 percent 
broken rice, was 14.50 piasters ($3.29). 
A decline in the market is expected as 
soon as the new crop is ready to be 
marketed. 


Livestock 


@ Nicaragua—tThe Minister of Agricul- 
ture of the Nicaraguan Government has 
been making inquiries regarding the 
purchase of cattle, particularly of dairy 
stock, and of poultry. Interested pro- 
spective suppliers in the United States 
may write directly, giving price quota- 
tions, to Professor John Ashton, care of 
the Ministerio de Agricultura, Managua, 
Nicaragua, or to the Ministerio de Agri- 
cultura, Jose M. Zelaya, at Managua. 
(American Consulate, Managua.) 


Meats and Products 


@ Germany.—The large German potato 
harvest in 1940 should enable farmers 
to raise a considerably larger number of 
hogs this winter than in the first winter 
of the war, thereby relieving, to some 
extent, fears of a meat shortage. The 
policy since the beginning of the war 
has been to increase root crops at the 
expense of the bread-grain area, and 
the current feed situation is further im- 
proved by the possibility of imports of 
corn from some of the countries of south- 
eastern Europe. 

Farmers are urged to buy suckling pigs 
for fattening at the present seasonally 
low prices. Reports of the Agricultural 
Estate reveal that contracts for the fat- 
tening of 1,500,000 hogs have been closed 
and that contracts for an additional 
900,000 head are expected to follow soon. 

It is admitted that the lack of protein 
presents difficulties to the hog breeders, 
but it is hoped to make up the deficiency 
by a careful apportionment of skimmed 
milk to young animals and to sows with 
suckling pigs, and by a greater use of 
pasturage and green fodder, as well as 
intermediate crops and legumes. The 
area under cultivation in intermediate 
crops in greater Germany is reported to 
have been expanded by 17 percent. 

In order to ease fattening operations, 

a quantity of feed grain and sugar-beet 
pulp will be freely distributed at a later 
date, it is reported. There will, how- 
ever, be no relaxation in the prohibition 
against the use of bread grains for feed- 
ing purposes. 
@ Hungary.—In order to insure the meat 
supply of the country, it has been neces- 
sary to increase the number of meatless 
days to 3 each week. Prohibition of meat 
sales on these days has been extended to 
game as well. 

A synthetic meat, produced from vege- 
table compounds, has been highly ac- 
claimed in Budapest for its taste, digesti- 
bility, and nourishment. The product, 
said to be a simple compound of 12 
garden plants and vegetables, appears 
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in powder form. It contains 3,727 cal- 
ories per kilogram (2.2 pounds). Car. 
bohydrate content is claimed to be 49 
percent; and white albuntin content, 22.3 
percent. 
by the addition of water, salt, and bread, 
from which many types of ground 
“meat” dishes, including sausages, may 
be prepared by the addition of butter, 
cream, and various spices. It is claime@ 
that 10 dekagrams of the powder fully 
replace a meat dish sufficient for four 
persons. A dinner for four may thus be 
served at a cost of less than 1 pengé 
(about 20 cents). 


The inventor states that the German 

Government and several large Swiss 
firms have evinced interest in his prod- 
uct, and that the German Government 
has indicated a desire to establish gq 
factory for its large-scale production. 
@ United Kingdom.—Announcement hag 
been made of a reduction in meat rations, 
from 1s. 10d., retail value, per person, 
per week, to Is. 6d., effective January 6, 
Pork and most offals will be included 
in ration, although manufactured meat 
products continued unrationed. Res- 
taurant and hotel supplies are reduced 
correspondingly. 


Spices and Related Products 


@ Sierra Leone.—Ginger shipped by rail 
to Freetown during October 1940 totaled 
32 tons. Ginger exports in the same 
month totaled 112 tons (United King- 
dom 11, United States 101). Chilli ex- 
ports totaled 13 tons, of which 10 tons 
were shipped to the United States. 
Stocks in Freetown ready for shipment 
in October were 151 tons of ginger and 
18 tons of chilli. 


Vegetables and Products 


®@ Mezico.—Shipments of winter vege- 
tables to the United States via the South- 
ern Pacific Railway had almost ceased 
during the first 2 weeks of December, as 
the result of an unfavorable market. 
Prices now being offered will not cover 
the cost of production, railway freight, 
and duties, according to the Southern 
Pacific Railway. It had been expected 
that the recent cold weather in Texas 
would cause a shortage that would boost 
prices, but this development has so far 
not occurred. Heavier shipments from 
Florida and Cuba have kept prices down 
to a degree which prevented Mexican 
shippers from entering the market 
profitably. 


For statistical purposes, the Southern 
Pacific traffic department takes Novem- 
ber 1 as the beginning of the season; al- 
though the movement of winter vege- 
tables does not get well under way until 
2 or 3 weeks later. Tomatoes, followed 
by chilies, are the first to move; ship- 
ments of the former constitute over 7 
percent of the total exports of winter 
vegetables shipped over the Southern 
Pacific. Shipments of green peas began 
about December 24. From November 1 
to December 15 approximately 100 cars 
had been shipped. The winter shipping 
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season reaches its peak in March and 
April, and ends in May. 

An estimate compiled by the traffic 
department to cover the number of rail- 
way cars that will be shipped during the 
current season is given below, as well as 
comparative figures for the previous 
season. ‘This report covers production in 
and shipments from points in the States 
of Sinaloa and Sonora. 




















Estimate 3 
Item for current ane 
season 
ite Poe 

Carloads Carloads 
ESTERS te ae 1, 863 1, 252 
a . oss . 115 167 
Chilies. - -- --- . ; 305 46 
Miscellaneous --- ; & 23 44 
Watermelons and cantaloups 8&3 4 
MORO odie seni dlnsh~ ens 2, 389 1, 513 





(American Consulate, Guadalajara.) 


Hardware 

@ Mexico—Delivery of European hard- 
ware has practically ceased, but present 
stocks on hand are estimated to be suf- 
ficient to last at least 6 months longer. 

Articles of hardware for which there 
is an excellent and increasing demand in 
Mexico include hand tools, builders’ hard- 
ware, cutlery, scissors, scales and bal- 
ances, chains, needles, and many similar 
items. For years the United States has 
been the largest foreign supplier of hand 
tools to Mexico but has ranked second 
in most other hardware lines. (Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Mexico, D. F.) 


Iron and Steel 

®@ Totaling only 728 gross tons valued at 
$165,009, November imports of iron and 
steel] (other than scrap) into the United 
States reached a new low in the recent 
record of this trade. This trade was one- 
fifth as large in point of tonnage as that 
of October, when 3,724 tons valued at 
$196,854 entered the country, and, on this 
same basis, amounted to only 5 percent 
of the receipts of November 1939—14,379 
tons valued at $1,005,774. 

Cumulative 11-month imports further 
reveal the sharp decline in this trade, 
with 1940 receipts—51,261 tons valued at 
$5,890 ,441—amounting to only 18.8 per- 
cent by quantity and 28 percent by value 
of the trade of the comparable period 
of 1939—272,227 tons valued at 
$21,135,399. 

If so small a trade as that of November 
can be said to have been “featured” by 
receipts of any one class of products, the 
140-ton total of “other pipe” (133 tons 
from Sweden and 7 tons from Can- 
ada) has that distinction. Other leading 
commodities, in point of tonnage, were 
flat wire and steel strips, 105 tons, all 
from Sweden; pig iron 98 tons, welded 
pipe 82 tons, and ferrosilicon 82 tons, 
with Canada the sole source of all three 
categories. 

Canada, the month’s leading source 
of supply, with a total of 355 tons, was 
followed by Sweden with 295 tons (in 
which was included 52 tons of bars, 
whether solid or hollow, not mentioned 
above) and the United Kingdom with 61 
tons. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Scrap imports, at 252 tons valued at 
$3,519, were slightly increased over the 
242 tons valued at $3,351 imported in 
October. Honduras, the chief source of 
scrap in November, supplied 149 tons; 
the rest came from Mexico (99 tons) and 
Canada (4 tons). 
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Leather and Products 


Finished Materials 


@ Canada.—Wartime production and in- 
creased purchasing power have pushed 
the Canadian shoe output to record levels. 
Since the outbreak of the war more than 
1,000,000 pairs of military boots have been 
produced, and local factories are said to 
be in position to supply a much larger 
quantity. Canadian consumers are faced 
with higher prices for footwear, neces- 
sitated by increased cost of manufac- 
turers’ supplies. Some chain-store oper- 
ators and wholesalers are cautiously ac- 
cumulating stocks, not in fear of price 
increases, but because deliveries may be 
difficult to obtain on schedule during 
1941. November retail business was par- 
ticularly good. Demand _ continued 
throughout December, mainly for gift 
rubber footwear and slippers. 

@ Jtaly.—Production of the Government- 
type “Standard” shoes for civilian use 
amounted to 450,000 pairs during Octo- 
ber, bringing the total for the quarter 
ended in that month to 1,042,836 pairs. 

All leather in Italy is under strict Gov- 
ernment control and, with the exception 
of a few grades specifically exempt, is 
reserved primarily for military use. Con- 
sumption for civilian products is regu- 
lated on the basis of allotments to indi- 
vidual producers. A producer receiving 
a civilian allotment of types reserved pri- 
marily for military consumption must 
utilize at least 80 percent of the total 
for standard-type civilian shoe. 

At present the following types of 
leather may still be used freely for civilian 
consumption: imported sole leather, less 
than 3 millimeters thick, released by mili- 
tary authorities; domestic sole leather, 
less than 4 millimeters in thickness; and 
calf upper leather of a thickness not to 
exceed 1.2 millimeters. 

@ United Kingdom.—tindustry plans to 
maintain export volume and protect for- 
eign markets for future trade have taken 
a definite turn in the registration on No- 
vember 1 of a company “Leather, Foot- 
wear and Allied Industries Export Cor- 
poration,” whose purpose it will be to 
develop foreign outlets. The principal 
functions of this new company will be 
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to facilitate the increase, and to remove 
impediments standing in the way of ex- 
port trade; to ensure as far as possible 
that no act on the part of any officer 
employed by the corporation or any per- 
son representing the corporation on a 
trade commission, or similar body, shall 
imperil or diminish the export trade now 
being carried on by such firms, or that 
“new” export trade shall be obtained at 
the expense of the export trade carried 
on by any such firm; and to foster and 
protect existing trade channels. 


Leather 


@ Canada.—The leather market contin- 
ues firm with a trend toward higher 
prices and increasing demand. In those 
types of leathers in which supplies were 
readily available quotations remained 
Stationary, but in the varieties in which 
there was no surpluses prices rose. | 
While the outlook continues unpredict- 
able, the expectation is for steady in- 
creases at an even rate rather than by 
spectacular advances. Imports of 
leather from England continue to ar- 
rive with fair regularity, but quantities 
are reported to be small, and shipping 
difficulties are aggravating the situation. 
@ Ceylon.—In the annual report of the 
Director of Commerce and Industries, 
recently issued, there are outlined the 
steps to be taken in a 2-year plan to 
develop the leather industry of the is- 
land. Local processes are to be im- 
proved and a Government finishing 
tannery, with modern machinery, estab- 
lished in order that domestic tanners 
may receive instructions in proper meth- 
ods. Permits will be issued for killing 
reptiles and tanning reptile skins. 

@ Hungary.—Experiments are now be- 
ing carried on by the paper industry to 
utilize leather scraps and waste for the 
production of a new type of paper and 
cardboard. Details regarding the proc- 
ess have not been made public, but it is 
known that the scrap and waste materi- 
als are first subjected to a chemical 
solvent agent, after which the resulting 
material is treated in a manner similar 
to that used in the production of card- 
board. It is reported that the finished 
product is strong and water resistant 
and similar to leather in many respects. 
When pressed very thin it produces a 
product superior to ordinary paper in 
its durability and ability to take print- 
ing. According to available information, 
paper products produced in this maner 
can be made at costs considerably lower 
than for paper made from cellulose and 
rags. 


Leather Raw Materials 


@ Canada.—Strong demand and stable 
prices characterized the Ontario hide 
market during November and the early 
part of December. Much of the sum- 
mer price decline recovered and packers 
were in excellent positions regarding 
hides. Large quantities of lower grade 
South American hides, formerly ex- 
ported to Europe, are now available for 
Canada and it is expected that this fac- 
tor will act as a deterrent to any runa- 
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way tendency in the market. Stocks on 
hand in Canada November 1 amounted 
to 623,032 cattle hides, of which 356,165 
were domestic packers, 174,695 countries, 
and 92,172 foreign; 613,081 calf and kip 
skins, of which 305,488 were domestic 
packers, 282,076 countries, and 25,517 
foreign; 745,596 sheep and lamb skins; 
105,603 goat and kid skins; and 17,047 
horse hides. 

@ Cuba.—Because of the lack of uni- 
formity which made them unacceptable 
to most American tanners operating on 
a large scale, Cuban hides found only 
limited acceptance in the United States 
markets until the early months of 1940. 
Following several more or less unprofit- 
able attempts to dispose of additional 
quantities in Europe, Cuban exporters 
made serious efforts to relieve congested 
inventories by developing wider Ameri- 
can markets, apparently with appreciable 
success. Habana f. o. b. prices obtained 
from American importers have been 
lower than those formerly obtained from 
Europe. 

The extent to which exports of Cuban 
hides have been diverted to American 
channels is indicated by the fact that 
during the first 6 months of 1940 the 
United States purchased 2,160,691 kilo- 
grams of hides out of a total of 2,716,996 
kilograms exported during that period. 
Stocks on hand at the beginning of De- 
cember, according to trade estimates, 
numbered about 50,000 pieces. Accumu- 
lations in excess of the normal! supply of 
20,000 to 30,000 hides have been due not 
only to recent low prices with resulting 
smaller exports, but also to heavier 
slaughtering activities brought about by 
greatly improved shipments of chilled 
beef to American markets. (American 
Consulate General, Habana.) 

@ Germany.—An official decree, effective 
on November 26, 1940, places a ban on 
packing leather greases in tins or cans. 
In the future only container made of 
pasteboard, veneer, or combined paste- 
board and black sheets may be used for 
this purpose. The new regulation does 
not apply to export orders. 

@ Hungary.—tThe restriction in the con- 
sumption of veal and the decrease in the 
slaughter of calves has caused acute 
shortage in calfskins in Hungary which 
was intensified by a decree dated Oc- 
tober 19, 1940, which forbids the slaught- 
erings of male calves under 1 year of 
age in certain parts of the country. 
This action is in accord with the policy 
expressed in the recent Hungarian-Ger- 
man Agricultural Agreement whereby 
Hungary undertook to intensify the 
breeding of cattle. 

The Ministry of Agriculture has now 
formulated plans for the utilization of 
pigskins to make up for some of these 
shortages. All slaughterers will shortly 
be required to strip off the skins of 30 
percent of all hogs handled and to de- 
liver them to a specially designated com- 
missioner of the Raw Hides Center who 
will haye exclusive control of their col- 
lection and distribution. Since an aver- 
age of 2,000,000 pigs are slaughtered 
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annually in the country, there will be 
provided roughly 600,000 skins per year. 
It is stated that preliminary experiments 
with pigskin have shown very favorable 
results and that it can replace calf- 
skin in every respect. 


Lumber and Products 


@ Germany.—More than 1,000,000 cubic 
meters of wood will be distributed for 
motor fuel during the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1941, if present plans of 
the Gesellschaft fuer Tankfuer Tank- 
holzgewinnung und Abfallverwertung A. 
G. (Motor Fuel Wood and Waste Utiliza- 
tion Co., Inc.) are carried out. 

@ India.—Douglas fir demand in Cal- 
cutta has strengthened materially be- 
cause of Government orders and heavy 
buying for stock. Expectation of fur- 
ther price increases and fear that 
enlargement of the area of hostilities 
might interrupt or cut off shipments from 
the United States caused the buying 
wave. The Government of India placed 
large orders for Douglas fir, both for 
military construction purposes and al- 
terations to a considerable number of 
vessels which have been requisitioned. 
Orders currently placed have been for 
regular stock sizes up to 12 by 12 inches 
in select merchantable or lower qualities. 
Prices of better quality material are so 
high that little or no business has been 
done in these lines. 

Increased demand has forced the local 
price of Douglas fir to from 190 to 200 
rupees per ton. If prices continue to rise 
it is probable that teak will begin to sup- 
plant imported lumber in many ways. 

Substitution of teak or other indige- 
nous woods for Douglas fir in the Cal- 
cutta market would probably be limited 
by the difficulty of securing supplies. 
Climatic conditions in India and Burma 
necessitate the closing of lumbering op- 
erations in many areas, during several 
months of the year, and in certain local- 
ities growths are widely scattered, in- 
creasing difficulties of transportation. 
These factors also restrict the substitu- 
tion of other domestic hardwoods for 
imported supplies. An example is Eng- 
lish beechwood used for picking arms in 
Calcutta jute mills. The price is pro- 
hibitive at present levels and dealers and 
trade organizations have been endeavor- 
ing to substitute some local wood. Amer- 
ican persimmon, though prohibitive in 
price, would probably serve the purpose. 
@ Philippine Islands —The lumber mar- 
ket was dull during November, in antici- 
pation of the year-end inventory period. 
Wholesale prices, with minor exceptions, 
remained unchanged. Stocks were said 
to be generally low, and arrivals small 
during the month. In a few isolated 
cases speculative purchases were re- 
ported. However, no price increase was 
anticipated before the end of the year. 
Export markets, however, continued to 
improve. There was increased activity 
in American lumber, owing to defense 
activities. Orders from Great Britain, 
Australia, and South Africa continued, 
the majority being for 1941 delivery. 
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Few orders were received from Japan, 
There was no accumulation of supplies 
for export, stocks being accumulated and 
shipped as ordered. Log exports from 
the Philippines during November totaled 
6,947 M board feet, and sawn lumber 
5,272 M board feet. 

@ St. Pierre and Miquelon.—St. Pierre 
and Miquelon are not important markets 
for lumber. The market outlook for the 
sale of American lumber is poor, although 
the average quantities usually importeg 
annually (via Canada) will probably be 
equaled during 1941. No large-scale con. 
struction is anticipated. 

@ United Kingdom.—The timber trade 
of the United Kingdom during October 
did not change materially, all business 
continuing under rigid control. Lj. 
censes for the sale of national stocks of 
imported timber were sparingly given, 
except for essential emergency work. 
Home-grown timber was given prefer. 
ence whenever opportunity offered. The 
level of production of domestic timber 
has been satisfactory so far, but it is 
believed the output can be further in. 
creased. 

Imports of timber into the United 
Kingdom during the first 8 months of 
1940 were valued at £23,201,657, against 
£27,090,265 during the same period of 
1939. With increased cost of transpor- 
tation, insurance, and other wartime 
charges, the decline in volume of im- 
ports was probably greater than the 
value decline indicates. Imports of wood 
manufactures, mainly plywood, fell from 
£4,012,902 in the first 8 months of 1939 
to £2,771,157 in the same period of 1940, 
Empire and home-manufactured ply- 
wood is being substituted for that for- 
merly imported almost exclusively from 
Northern European countries. Supplies 
of plywood in the United Kingdom have 
been distinctly scarce. 

Since the timber trade has been under 
Government control, various projects 
have been adopted to effect economies in 
the use of wood at the rate of 350,000 
tons a year and further economies are 
being urged. 

Pulpboard containers are being used 
for the export of whisky, gin, and other 
spirits, and fiberboard has been used 
extensively for domestic packing. In 
the textile trade lapping boards are be- 
ing replaced with light wooden frames, 
which it is estimated will result in a 
saving of at least 15,000 tons of timber 
each year. Where licenses are granted 
in the civil building trade, the type of key 
materials to be used is suggested wher- 
ever possible. In this way the use of 
timber is being reduced to a minimum, 


Machinery Other Than 
Electrical 


@ Germany.—The leading German pro- 
ducer of low- and medium-powered Die- 
sel engines, Kloeckner Humboldt-Deutz 
A. G., Cologne, reports that costs of pro- 
duction have been reduced considerably 
during the past few years as a result of 
a wider use of specially designed machine 
tools and improvement in labor-saving 
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methods. The year ended June 30, 1940, 
saw marked progress in engine manu- 
facture, according to the report. The 
adaptation of the various types of engines 
to the use of domestic fuel was achieved 
with complete success, it is stated. Be- 
cause of the war, the company did not 
publish production figures but reported a 
satisfactory volume of business. 

Germany.—New coal unloaders which 
are claimed to be faster and more capa- 
cious than those formerly in use were 
demonstrated recently in Berlin. Four 
Jarge containers, with a capacity of 4 tons 
each, and 14 small containers, with a 
capacity of 1.15 tons each, were used in 
transferring coal from a freight train to 
coal wagons. The larger coal containers 
were conveyed from train to wagon by 
means of a crane; but the smaller con- 
tainers were simply pushed by a lift truck 
from the freight train to the waiting coal 
wagon. 

German observers claim that because 
of the more expeditious unloading made 
possible by the new equipment the turn- 
about delivery time of the individual 
freight car in average back-and-forth 
traffic over short or middle distances can 
be reduced by half. It is thus possible to 
obtain a 100-percent advance in efficiency 
when using coal shuttle trains. Through 
the shortening of the period of standing 
or idling while waiting to be loaded, the 
efficiency of street coal trucks can like- 
wise be doubled. From the standpoint 
of labor economy, through the use of the 
small 1.15-ton containers a saving of 
about 50 percent can be effected; and 
through the use of the large 4-ton con- 
tainers, an economy of up to 80 percent 
can be attained in the manpower neces- 
sary for unloading. 

Germany.—Rumania _ recently pur- 
chased 1,000 farm tractors from Germany 
for the mechanization of Rumanian agri- 
culture, according to the German official 
gazette. Details of the transaction have 
not yet been published, but it is believed 
that Germany will receive oil and per- 
haps grain in return. In view of the 
shortage of tractors in Germany, it seems 
probable that this substantial sale has 
been made with a view to increasing Ru- 
mania’s supplies of farm products to Ger- 
many in the coming year. 

Germany.—Standards for deep drilling 
equipment have been adopted as a result 
of negotiations between the German pe- 
troleurn industry and the tube and pipe 
cartel. The dimensions of drill pipes 
correspond to standards of the American 
Petroleum Institute except with flanges, 
which follow German industrial stand- 
ards (D. I. N. No. 4931-4933). 

Standards have also been established 
for rice-mill machinery, under an order 
of the Trustee for Machinery Production. 
In the future, hulling and polishing 
stones may be manufactured only in 
certain dimensions, and there are de- 
tailed specifications for graders. Fur- 
ther information on these standards may 
be obtained from the Machinery Division 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce upon request. 
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@ Switzerland.—A new machine for 
grinding high-grade precision lenses on 
a mass production basis has recently 
been developed by an engineer residing 
in Switzerland. The inventor states that 
once the machine is adjusted by a skilled 
worker, who does not necessarily have to 
be a trained lens-grinder, it may be 
operated by unskilled workers without 
impairing the high quality of the finished 
product. He maintains that lenses 
ground by this method are of greater 
precision than those ground by pre- 
viously existing methods. He claims 
that lenses of this precision may be 
ground by his method in from 5 to 10 
minutes and that polishing may be done 
in 4 to 10 minutes instead of the 2 to 5 
hours previously required. 

Kern & Co., of Aarau, Switzerland, 

considered one of the leading Swiss op- 
tical firms, has purchased the rights for 
the sole exploitation of this method in 
Switzerland. The firm, which made a 
theoretical and practical investigation of 
the machine before purchasing these 
rights, states that the invention makes 
possible the manufacture by mass pro- 
duction methods of lenses which pass 
precision tests, and are accurate over the 
whole surface of the lens, and free from 
scratches and grinding marks. 
@ United Kingdom.—Prices for new ma- 
chine tools produced and delivered in the 
United Kingdom may not exceed the 
maximum set by the Ministry of Supply. 
Until the maximum price for any ma- 
chine tool is fixed, the price paid is re- 
garded as provisional and subject to 
adjustment upon determination of the 
maximum price. This method of con- 
trolling machine-tool prices replaces the 
one originally reported here, whereby 
prices were fixed at 224% percent above 
those current for comparable machine 
tools at the end of 1935. 


Medicinals and Crude Drugs 


@ Imports of gentian into the United 
States during the first 11 months of 
1940 amounted to 483,469 pounds, valued 
at $48,271—an amount considerably 
above that of any 12-month period since 
1931 with the exception of the years 1936 
and 1937. In 1940 Spain was the lead- 
ing supplier, 252,200 pounds having come 
from that country, followed by France 
with 158,000 pounds. Other supplying 
countries were Yugoslavia, Italy, and 
Turkey. Shipments from Spain in 1940 
were the first from that country since 
1937. During the last 10 years, France, 
Spain, Italy, and Yugoslavia have been 
the chief sources for this product. 

@ Colombia—It appears that a new 
species of tree belonging to the family 
Lauraceae and to the genus Ocotea, 
Nectandra, or Orodafne, has been ob- 
served only in the region of Caparrapi in 
the Department of Cundinamarca, where 
it grows at an altitude of 1,280 meters in 
a temperature range of 18 to 20 degrees 
centigrade, and known colloquially as 
“Caparrapi.” An olive-colored oil ex- 
tracted from the main trunk is used 
medicinally by the natives in the treat- 
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ment of insect and snake bites, cuts, and 
skin diseases in general, and for treating 
equine hoof diseases. The oil is also 
taken by humans in small internal dos- 
ages as a treatment for leucorrhea. The 
oil has a characteristic aromatic quality, 
and has been found useful as an insecti- 
cide. Natives burn the leaves to drive 
off mosquitoes and other insect pests. 
The name of the supplier in Colombia 
is available in the Chemical Division. 
(American Consulate, Bogota.) 

@ Guatemala.—During 1940, there was a 
movement for the diversification of crops 
and for the development of new products 
in Guatemala. Not only the Ministry of 
Agriculture was interested in the move- 


_ment, but various local firms and individ- 


uals experimented with the planting and 
collection of certain products, with the 
result that some are already moving into 
the market in limited quantities. 

Considerable publicity was accorded 
the work done on cinchona bark. At the 
National Fair held in November 1940, 
there was an exhibit showing details of 
the cultivation of cinchona and the prep- 
aration of quinine sulfate, with daily 
lectures and demonstrations by members 
of the staff of the firm operating the 
plantation. During the last 2 years 
there have been exports of the bark of 
a variety native to Guatemala. The 
average yield of quinine sulfate of this 
bark is very low—seldom more than 3 
percent—so that it cannot be used profit- 
ably for medicinal purposes. It is used 
commercially in certain metallurgical 
operations and shipments made during 
1940 amounted to 75,000 pounds. 
(American Commercial Attaché, ‘Guate- 
mala.) 


@ Spain.—In the past, small quantities of 
almond oil have been produced locally 
and used for the manufacture of per- 
fumes, pharmaceuticals, and soaps. A 
relatively unimportant quantity of oil 
used exclusively for the manufacture of 
common soaps has also been produced 
from cull filberts (filberts which could not 
enter the normal channels of trade). 
Recently, however, oils reported to be 
of good quality have been pressed from 
almonds and filberts and it is believed 
that substantial quantities may be pro- 
duced if export markets can be developed. 
@ Straits Settlements—Owing to the 
scarcity of suitable supplies only 220 pi- 
culs of patchouli leaves were shipped to 
the United States during the first half 
of 1940, 180 piculs going to the United 
Kingdom and 170 to Australia, against a 
total of 1,500 piculs to these destinations 
during the corresponding period of 1939. 
Market prices ranged between S$20 
(US$9.40) and S$25 (US$11.75) per picul. 


Motion Pictures and Equipment 


@ New Zealand.—Statistics relating to 
operations of motion-picture theaters in 
New Zealand during the 12 months 
ended March 31, 1940, reveal upward 
trends under practically all heads as 
compared with 1938-39. 

The number of paid admissions for 
1939-40 totaled 31,171,130, an increase 
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of 1,361,676, or 4.6 percent, over the pre- 
vious year. The average attendance per 
head of population during the year was 
19. Theater revenues amounted to 
£NZ2,100,999, and theater expenditure to 
£NZ1,840,811. Admission charges ac- 
counted for 95.7 precent of theater reve- 
nue, screen advertising for 1.5 percent, 
and “other revenue” for 2.8 percent. On 
the expenditure side, the main items 
were film hire (32.7 percent), salaries 
and wages (19.2 percent), theater rent 
(14.7 percent), advertising (9.5 percent), 
and amusement tax (2.9 percent, or 
£NZ53,783). Disregarding differences 
in admissions for children and adults 
and for matinee and evening preform- 
ances, the average admission price is 
computed to be 15.5 pence (about 20 
cents). 

@ Switzerland.—After the military col- 
lapse of France, and Italy’s entry into 
the war, transportation difficulties be- 
gan to affect seriously the supplying of 
American films to Switzerland. As a re- 
sult, for the first time in many years the 
United States lost its leading position 
in the Swiss market as a supplier of 
feature films. In the third quarter of 
1940—-with only 14 titles, distributed in 
31 copies—United States productions on 
the Swiss market dropped to only 10 per- 
cent of the total number imported. 
French productions suffered a similar 
fate, having likewise dropped to 10 per- 
cent. German producers, however, were 
able to supply practically the same num- 
ber of titles as in the preceding quarter, 
and their proportion of the market ad- 
vanced from 22 to 48 percent, owing to 
the severe drop in imports from the 
other two principal countries of pro- 
duction. Imports from Italy increased 
both absolutely and relatively. With 40 
titles, as against only 17 in the preced- 
ing quarter, the share of Italian pro- 
ducers rose from slightly less than 5 
percent to 29 percent. Total Swiss im- 
ports from all countries, however, by 
number of titles and footage, were only 
39 percent of the total for the preceding 
quarter. 


Swiss Imports of Standard-Size Films, 
Third Quarter 1940 
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Swiss feature films are confined to the 
domestic market, since exporting even of 
the more successful productions is not 
practicable. Much of the success of the 
domestic motion pictures lies in the use 
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of the dialect, which especially appeals 
to Swiss audiences. This effect is com- 
pletely lost when the picture is synchro- 
nized for export to foreign countries. 
Moreover, the slow, broad, Swiss dialect 
is not suitable for “dubbing” in German 
and other languages. 

The success of certain domestic films in 
1939 encouraged production on a wider 
scale than heretofore, with the result 
that the output in 1940 reached a record 
high, with nine feature films, including 
those to be released by the end of the 
year. It is reported that only a few of 
these films were commercially profitable 
or hold out promise of adequate box- 
office receipts. According to trade 
circles, the saturation point for such dia- 
lect films in this limited market is four 
to five annually. 

Production costs of domestic feature 
films are remarkably low, ranging from 
800,000 to 130,000 francs per picture. 
Two of the most successful Swiss films 
were produced at relatively low cost. 
One, which broke all records for box- 
office receipts—having grossed 1,500,000 
francs—cost only 80,000 francs to pro- 
duce. Another successful dialect film 
cost only 100,000 francs. 

It is reported that certain groups, 
working in conjunction with former 
German film experts and actors, are 
planning to establish a studio in Mon- 
treux, on Lake Geneva, as this location 
is considered especially suitable as re- 
gards both scenery and climate. 

Outstanding films with international 
stars usually have a good run in Switzer- 
land. Owing to the depressing effects 
of the war, theatergoers show a prefer- 
ence for less serious and even for humor- 
ous films. Two American productions 
of this type had successful runs recently; 
but another failed to come up to expec- 
tations as a box-office attraction, presum- 
ably because it portrayed events in a more 
serious vein. 

In the third quarter of 1940, box-office 
receipts were adversely affected by a 
shortage of films. More recently this 
situation was further aggravated by re- 
strictions on heating and by the blackout 
requirement. 

Few American productions for 1941 
have thus far arrived in Switzerland. 
The disruption of French production 
tended further to restrict the supply of 
good films. This lack was felt especially 
in the French-speaking part of the coun- 
try, where German pictures “dubbed” in 
French are taking the place of American 
pictures with French subtitles and of 
original French productions. 

Measures to conserve coal have re- 
sulted in restrictions on heating. Busi- 
ness firms and private residences are re- 
quired to cut down coal consumption. 
Factories and business houses are work- 
ing on a 5-day basis. The cinemas had 
to choose between closing down one day 
a week or abandoning the first perform- 
ance (at 3 p. m.). In Zurich and other 
cities exhibitors decided to close on Mon- 
days, rather than sacrifice the first per- 
formance. 
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As the blackout starts at 10 p. m., and 
since the third (or last) performance, 
at 8:15 p. m., usually ends between 10:39 
and 11 p. m., theatergoers are faced with 
the inconvenience of returning home 
during the blackout. Cinema owners are 
considering a change in the hours of 
the programs, with a view to finishing the 
last show before 10 p. m. It is also re. 
ported that cinema owners and operators 
of restaurants and places of amusement 
intend to request the Government to 
establish “summer time” (or daylight 
saving time) for all Switzerland, and to 
start the blackout at 11 p. m., summer 
time. 

Two forms of censorship now exist in 
Switzerland. The military authorities 
censor films on political grounds only, 
and all motion pictures must first be 
submitted to the military authorities for 
approval. The Cantons still censor on 
moral and religious grounds. Though 
censorship has been tightened as a re- 
sult of the war, it is not as rigorous as 
in other European countries. 

Restrictions on the showing of films 
to juveniles are more severe than in other 
countries. In most Cantons the age 
limit is usually 16 or 18 years. Minors 
below this age limit are barred from per- 
formances except those especially ap- 
proved for juveniles. In the Canton of 
Zurich and elsewhere cinemas are re- 
stricted to one juvenile performance a 
month. Children under 10 years of age 
are not permitted to attend any public 
film showing. 


Naval Stores and Waxes 


@ Argentina—The Argentine import 
schedule divides rosin into two grades, 
dark and light, the dividing line lying 
between I and K grades. The United 
States furnishes almost the entire quan- 
tity of the dark rosin, but normally 
shares the light-rosin market with Por- 
tugal and France. In 1939 the United 
States supplied 10,408,246 kilograms of 
dark rosin out of the total of 10,547,499 
kilograms imported. Total 1938 imports 
of this class were 17,798,210 kilograms 
valued at 1,417,857 pesos. With light 
rosin, of a total of 5,348,100 kilograms 
valued at 1,215,482 pesos imported in 
1939, the United States accounted for 
2,633,851 kilograms valued at 598,605 
pesos, followed by France with 2,330,032 
kilograms valued at 529,554 pesos. Por- 
tugal was third with 384,217 kilograms 
valued at 87,323 pesos. The 1938 total 
imports of this class reached 4,546,009 
kilograms valued at 1,033,184 pesos, of 
which the United States furnished 3,392, 
443 kilograms valued at 771,009 pesos, 
followed by France and Portugal. 

@ Mezico—Owing in part to the high 
prices of carnauba wax, exports of can- 
delilla wax from Mexico have been im- 
proving. During the first 4 months of 
1940, 756,866 kilograms of vegetable 
waxes valued at 1,123,894 pesos were ex- 
ported from the country. While there 
are no exact figures showing the exact 
quantity of candelilla wax included it 
this classification, trade estimates indi- 
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cate that almost the entire amount con- 
sisted of that product. In 1939 the total 
exports for the class amounted to 1,785,- 
907 kilograms valued at 2,450,901 pesos. 
Exports by countries have not been 
published since 1935, during which the 
total amounted to 1,347,773 pounds 
yalued at 945,861 pesos. Of this total, 
the United States received 779,988 kilo- 
grams valued at 544,076 pesos, followed 
by Germany with 271,174 kilograms 
(190,333 pesos). France was third with 
188,535 kilograms valued at 137,961 pesos. 


Office Equipment and Supplies 


®@ United States exports of office appli- 
ances during November 1940 were valued 
at $1,733,630, compared with $2,295,710 
for November a year ago, a decline of 24 
percent. Compared with October 1940, 
however, increase of 23 percent was re- 
corded. 

For the 11 months ended November 30 
exports of office appliances were valued 
at $19,319,465—a 28-percent decrease in 
value from the $26,703,206 exported dur- 
ing the first 11 months of 1939. 

Analysis of office appliances exports for 
November reveals that every type of 
equipment except duplicating machines 
showed an increase over October 1940 
figures; whereas every type of office ap- 
pliance except staplers and staples were 
lower than in November 1939. 

November exports of accounting and 
calculating machines amounted to $634,- 
483, which was 40 percent below the fig- 
ure for the corresponding month of 1939. 
Typewriters and parts exported in No- 
vember amounted to $759,328—only 4 
percent below the value exported a year 
ago and cash registers at $156,332, were 
32 percent under those of a year ago. 
Other items in the November trade in- 
cluded addressing machines, valued at 
$21,423 (down 36 percent); duplicators, 
$27,277 (down 44 percent) ; miscellaneous 
office supplies, $83,054 (down 21 per- 
cent); and staplers and staples, $51,733. 
@ Barbados.—With the exception of a 
few hand-stamps manufactured locally, 
there is no production of office supplies 
in the British West Indies. Distribution 
of such supplies is effected almost entirely 
through retail stationary stores. 

Imports come from the United King- 
dom and Canada at present, as United 
States participation in the local market 
has been stopped by a war measure which 
prohibits importation of articles from 
outside the British Empire unless it can 
be shown that they are “essentials” and 
not available within the Empire. Office 
supplies are not considered to be essen- 
tial. The ruling which prohibits im- 
ports of nonessentials from the United 
States is not popular among office-supply 
dealers, who find that business has slowed 
up considerably since its imposition; for 
under present conditions, orders placed 
in Canada and the United Kingdom are 
not filled as quickly as they would be 
if placed in the United States. 

@ Honduras—The United States has 
been the leading source of office supplies 
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imported by Honduras, but there has 
there has been some importation of these 
lines from European countries. Owing 
to present conditions in Europe, however, 
all this trade has been diverted to the 
United States. Therefore, the current 
demand for American office supplies, 
while not large, is good. 

Total imports of office supplies into 
Honduras in 1938-39 were valued at 
$50,642, as compared with $40,009 in 
1937-38. The United States furnished 
88 percent of the 1938-39 total and 85 
percent of that for 1937-38. 

Imported items included typewriters, 
typewriter ribbons, carbon paper, pencils, 
fountain pens, pen points, and binders. 
(Office of American Consul, Tegucigalpa.) 
@ Jamaica.—Demand in Jamaica for of- 
fice supplies from the United States was 
steadily increasing prior to the present 
war in Europe. Similar supplies from 
Great Britain and countries within the 
British Empire, being on a preferential 
basis, were subject to lower import duties; 
but even with this handicap, office sup- 
plies from the United States were favored 
by many buyers. 

During the past year, however, war re- 

strictions and unfavorable business con- 
ditions have brought about a big slump 
in imports. A marked decline (due prin- 
cipally to adverse weather conditions) 
in Jamaica’s chief exports, including ba- 
nanas, coffee, pimentos, and citrus fruit, 
has been reflected in the smaller pur- 
chases of office supplies, as buying is lim- 
ited more and more to necessities. 
@ Union of South Africa—Import sta- 
tistics on office equipment, other than 
in broad general classifications, are avail- 
able for South Africa only on an annual 
basis. Members of the trade estimate, 
however, that imports of office equipment 
for the first three quarters of the current 
year were about 20 percent below those 
for the corresponding period of 1939. 

The Union’s activities in connection 
with the war have resulted in the place- 
ment of large orders by the Government, 
which have tended to offset the drop in 
commercial buying. Many business 
houses are decidedly handicapped by the 
fact that members of their staffs, both 
men and women, are joining the defense 
forces. This loss of personnel has re- 
sulted in an increased demand for 
mechanical devices which will do the 
work of two or more employees. On the 
other hand, the decrease in sales of ordi- 
nary equipment has been marked. One 
of the larger dealers in office equipment, 
who keeps a monthly check on turn-over, 
states that the decline in sales generally, 
as compared with 1939, started in April, 
and that the monthly volume of business 
now is about 17 percent below that of a 
year ago. 

The market for American typewriters 
is holding up well, in spite of the fact that 
the Government recently awarded a 
tender for 600 machines to the agents of 
“Imperial” (British) typewriters. De- 
livery of the British machines has been 
somewhat slow, although, according to 
the agent, one shipment of 50 machines 
(the monthly quota) has already been 
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received and another similar shipment 
was reported on its way. The Govern- 
ment, however, continues to buy Ameri- 
can machines from stock on hand. It is 
understood that one dealer recently sold 
250 typewriters for immediate delivery. 

Adding-machine sales, according to the 
agents of one of the leading United States 
manufacturers, are practically the same 
as they were for last year, and sales of 
calculating machines are slightly better 
than in 1939. 

Agents for dictating machines state 
that the demand is steadily increasing, 
largely as a result of a lack of steno- 
graphic help. It is believed that execu- 
tives and others, once having accustomed 
themselves to the use of dictating ma- 
chines, will not likely change after the 
war, even though the services of well- 
qualified stenographers might again be 
available. 

The market for office furniture is ex- 
ceptionally quiet, and the demand is 
being supplied by wooden equipment 
made locally. Imported steel filing cab- 
inets and lockers are being sold in fair 
volume, largely to fill emergency Govern- 
ment requirements. Importers of such 
equipment are not optimistic as to the 
immediate future. 


Oils, Fats, and Oilseeds 


@ Belgium.—tt is estimated that the sup- 
ply of raw materials available in Belgium 
for the manufacture of margarine is suf- 
ficient only to last until March or April. 
The combined output of the 21 (approxi- 
mately) plants in the country engaged 
in the manufacture of margarine has 
been officially limited to 3,200,000 kilo- 
grams permonth. The population of the 
country being, roughly, 8,000,000, the 
present ration has been fixed at 400 
grams, per person, per month. 

@ Manchuria.—The first official estimate 
places the 1940 Manchuria perilla seed 
crop at 47,000 metric tons, but the trade 
estimates it at about 45,000 tons. Pro- 
duction in recent years has steadily de- 
clined, despite the 5-year program for 
increased output. Production estimates 
by the Ministry of Industry, in metric 
tons, have been as follows: 1935, 181,000 
tons; 1936, 147,000; 1937, 106,000; 1938, 
116,000; 1939, 70,000 tons. In normal 
years practically the entire crop was 
shipped to Dairen, where it was exported 
in the form of seed, or of oil and cake 
produced by Dairen mills. In 1939 only 
a minor proportion of the crop arrived 
there, and the disposition of the rest 
totaling between 30,000 and 50,000 tons 
is not ascertainable. It is generally be- 
lieved that farmers were dissatisfied with 
the official price and kept a considerable 
proportion of the crop for their own use 
and for sale outside official channels; 
some unrecorded seed or oil may have 
been exported to Germany via Siberia, 
and a considerable quantity taken by the 
Japanese military. 

Statistics are unavailable on oil and 
cake production, but as virtually the en- 
tire Dairen production is normally ex- 
ported, customs figures provide a reason- 
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able estimate of production, except in 
1939-40, when conditions were somewhat 
abnormal. 





Cake pro- 
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Manchuria’s actual consumption prior 
to 1939-40 was confined to a small 
amount of cake, the remainder being ex- 
ported as follows: 
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1 Not available. 


The Japanese Empire is the principal 
buyer of seed and cake, while oil goes to 
the United States and Europe. 

Assuming the 1940 perilla-seed crop at 
45,000 tons, and the normal proportion of 
40 percent retained for crushing in Man- 
churia, this year’s production is esti- 
mated at 6,000 metric tons of oil and 
12,000 tons of cake. Milling started in 
December and the entire production will 
be handled by two Dairen oil mills. 

China took negligible amounts of seed, 
oil, and cake each year. Exports for 
1939-40, in metric tons, were as follows: 
seed—Japanese Empire, 5,000; others, 
negligible; oil—United States, 7,900; Eu- 
rope, 400, others, negligible; and cake— 
Japanese Empire, 12,000; others, negli- 
gible. Oil exports to the United States 
were recorded at 3,900 tons for the first 
11 months of the 1939-40 season, and for 
September 4,000, bringing the total for 
the season to 7,900 tons. However, the 
September figure is believed to be in 
error, in view of the negligible stocks, and 
the record of declared exports and trade 
estimates, which indicates total exports 
to the United States of between 4,500 and 
5,000 tons. 

The Dairen trade believes that enough 
seed may be allotted to Dairen mills to 
produce between 4,000 and 5,000 tons of 
oil for export to the United States and 
elsewhere, while Japan will take the rest 
of the amount which can be collected 
from farmers in the form of seed. 

An estimate of stocks is unavailable, 
but the Dairen trade believes that none 
was carried over from the last crop, and 
new arrivals have just started; therefore, 
stocks of either oil or seed are negligible. 

As old-crop stocks have been exhausted 
since September, and the new crop has 
just begun to arrive at Dairen, it is ex- 
pected that some oil will be offered for 
export by the middle of January; but in 
view of the abnormally small crop and 
the unreported decision of authorities 
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that a sufficient proportion must be ex- 
ported to Japan to satisfy Japan’s mini- 
mum requirements, it appears probable 
that the total amount of oil available for 
export to the United States during the 
current season will not exceed 5,000 
metric tons. 

In September 1940 control over the 

purchase, crushing, and export of perilla 
seed and products was taken over by the 
Manchuria Staple Produce Co., otherwise 
known as Soybean Monopoly, from the 
former Manchuria Perilla Seed Associa- 
tion at Dairen. The Soybean Monopoly 
now controls all oil-producing crops and 
their byproducts. The control system 
is substantially the same as for soybeans. 
Mitsui and Mitsubishi are the only of- 
ficially designated buyers. Buyers for 
export are not yet officially designated, 
but apparently all business will be con- 
fined to Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Nisshin Mills, 
and Santai Mills. Theoretically anyone 
may purchase for export, but in practice 
the various trade regulations make it 
very difficult. 
@ Spain—Shortage of edible oils in 
Spain has resulted in the rationing of 
olive oil at infrequent intervals and in 
small quantities. It would appear, there- 
fore, that a practically unlimited demand 
for edible filbert and almond oils is evi- 
dent in the domestic market, although 
the fixed price exceeds that for oilve oil. 
Filberts produce approximately 60 per- 
cent of their weight in oil, similar to olive 
oil, for which it is used as a substitute 
by many consumers in Spain. The opin- 
ion has been expressed that the entire 
stock of the 1940-41 crop of filberts could 
be consumed by the oil industry in a short 
time if it were allowed, and that all the 
oil produced could be consumed domes- 
tically. The Government, however, be- 
cause of the need for foreign exchange, 
has emphasized the exportation of the 
nuts themselves, and allotments to the 
oil industry have been limited. It is 
feared that they may almost disappear 
if export markets for these oils are not 
developed. Future production, therefore, 
will depend largely on the export market 
possibilities for almonds and filberts, as 
well as oils produced therefrom. Al- 
though exports may be possible to coun- 
tries, whose currencies are controlled 
there is a noted tendency to favor the 
United States and other countries hav- 
ing free currency. The réported request 
from the Government for permission to 
export a quantity of filbert oil to France 
would appear to be the first case of an 
attempted exportation of this oil. 


Paints and Pigments 


@ Argentina.—Ready-mixed paint im- 
ports declined from 787,263 kilograms 
valued at 1,063,779 pesos in 1938 to 552,- 
879 kilograms valued at 740,323 pesos in 
1939. The United Kingdom was the 
principal supplier in 1939, furnishing 
314,403 kilograms valued at 433,521 pesos, 
followed by the United States with 209,- 
245 kilograms (269,596 pesos). The 
Netherlands was third with 19,327 kilo- 
grams valued at 24,268 pesos. 
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@ Brazil—Titanium white pigment im. 
ports into Brazil have been advancing 
with the expansion of the domestic paint 
and varnish industry. Paint plants Jo. 
cated chiefly in Rio de Janeiro and S40 
Paulo now manufacture all types of paint 
products. Prior to the European War, 
Germany was the main source of supply 
for imports of titanium white, but the 
United States has now taken the lead. 
Total imports of titanium white into 
Brazil in 1939 amounted to 1,512,618 kilo. 
grams, valued at 3,123,100 milreis. 

@ Canada.—For its $25,000,000 paint ang 
varnish industry Canada must import 
considerable quantities of varnish gums 
annually. From the Straits Settlements 
and the Netherlands Indies the country 
buys gum copal and gum damar, and New 
Zealand furnishes the requirements of 
kauri gum. Total varnish gum imports 
in the fiscal year ended March 31, 1939, 
amounted to 19,889 hundredweight, ya)- 
ued at $161,389 (Canadian currency), 
compared with 22,855 hundredweight va]- 
ued at $185,922 in 1938 and 20,175 hun- 
dredweight valued at $134,434 in 1937, 
The table below indicates imports of var. 
nish gums into Canada by countries of 
origin for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1939. 











Country of Origin Cae | — 
j 

United Kingdom ; 888 | 8, 171 
British India - 1 | 17 
Straits Settlements 6, 262 | 40, 474 
Fiji Islands 23 | 180 
New Zealand 5, 373 | 46, 381 
Belgium comet 414 | 4, 904 
Belgian Congo 204 | 1,371 
Netherlands Indies 1, 083 | 6, 278 
United States 5, 641 | 53, 528 

Total 19,889 | 161,389 





@ Canada.—Canada depends to some 
extent upon foreign sources of supply 
for its requirements of lead pigments, 
and the United Kingdom and the United 
States predominate as countries of 
origin for these pigments. During the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1939, 414,654 
pounds of red lead valued at $29,415 
(Canadian) were brought into the coun- 
try, as compared with 652,128 pounds 
valued at $49,982 for the 1938 fiscal year. 
Imports of dry white lead were 88,020 


pounds valued at $5,370 for the 1939 | 


period; while receipts in the 1938 fiscal 
year were 38,780 pounds valued at $3,113. 
Canada imported 13,748 pounds of white 
lead in oil valued at $1,256 in the 1939 
fiscal year, as contrasted with 13,0% 
pounds valued at $1,342 in the 1938 fiscal 
year. 

@ Germany—A new German rust- 
proofing paint was recently introduced 
on the market by a leading German 
chemical concern. The preparation of 
the new paint is covered by a German 
patent and the outstanding character- 
istic of the product is that it incorporates 
zine ferrite as the rust-proofing ingredi- 
ent. Zinc ferrite is also an important 
component in mixtures with other in- 
organic pigments. It is reported to con- 
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tain 79 parts zinc ferrite, 16 parts linseed 
oil varnish, and 5 parts thinning agent. 
@ Spain.—During November exports of 
red oxide of iron from Malaga to the 
United States were curtailed owing to 
the higher freight rates, with shipments 
which usually cleared from Malaga and 
Lisbon, Portugal, being transferred to 
Seville. Declared exports of ground red 
oxide of iron from Malaga to the United 
States in November totaled 859,889 
pounds, valued at $15,180, which brought 
the total for the first 11 months of 1940 
to 10,772,715 pounds, valued at $193,010. 
@ Switzerland—Switzerland depends 
upon varied sources for certain grades of 
chemical pigments. While most of its 
pigments are produced by the extensive 
domestic chemical industry, a small 
percentage is obtained from the world 
market. Imports of red lead in 1939 
amounted to 12,596 kilograms valued at 
9,452 francs, compared with 9,960 kilo- 
grams (5,479 francs) in 1938. France 
was the principal supplier in 1939, fur- 
nishing 12,296 kilograms valued at 9,132 
francs. 

Imports of carbon black, lamp black, 
and bone black in 1939 amounted to 
54,863 kilograms valued at 40,536 francs, 
a decrease from the 1938 imports of 
$4,786 kilograms 
1939 Germany furnished 27,330 kilo- 
grams valued at 20,227 francs, followed 
by the United States with 20,283 kilo- 
grams (17,139 francs). 

Lithopone imports in 1939 reached 

275,199 kilograms valued at 108,320 
francs, compared with 213,324 kilograms 
(84,489 francs) in 1938. Germany fur- 
nished 208,380 kilograms in 1939 valued 
at 76,466 francs; Italy was second with 
26,767 (14,893 francs). Germany sup- 
plied all of the 3,471 kilograms of bronze 
powder imports valued at 12,303 francs 
in 1939. 
@ Union of South Africa.—Paint product 
imports into the Union of South Africa 
come mainly from the United Kingdom 
and the United States. An examination 
of import statistics for 1939 indicates 
that the United Kingdom supplied most 
of ready-mixed paints and varnishes 
into the country, but the United States 
led with cold-water paints. Imports of 
ready-mixed paints for 1939 totaled 
£240,676, of which the United Kingdom 
supplied 46 and the United States 44 
percent. Varnish imports were valued at 
£43,794, the United Kingdom supplying 67 
and the United States 27 percent. Cold- 
water paints imported into the country 
reached the value of £48,889. The share 
of the United States in this trade was 83 
percent and that of the United Kingdom 
16 percent. 


Paper and Related Products 


@ Argentina —Data issued by the Ar- 
gentine Government Statistical Office 
covering 1939 manufacturing operations 
indicate an increase in local production 
of paper and paperboards. Four addi- 
tional establishments are reported, bring- 
ing the total now up to 35. Another 


(42,128 francs). In 
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feature of interest brought out is the: 
increased consumption of domestic pulp. 
The principal increase is in straw pulp, 
manufactured by Celulosa Argentina, 
S. A., Juan Ortiz, F. C. S. F. Domestic 
production coincides closely with con- 
sumption, and the consumption figure of 
20,944 metric tons for 1939 represents an 
increase of more than 6,000 tons com- 
pared with the preceding year. The con- 
sumption of domestic mechanical wood 
pulp has also doubled, having increased 
from 1,220 to 2,408 tons. This mechanical 
wood pulp is produced by the same com- 
pany in their plant established at 
Zarate on August 12, 1938. 

The 1939 figures showed considerably 
heavier imports of chemical pulp than 
those for 1938, and the reduction of im- 
ports of mechanical pulp were compen- 
sated by increased consumption of the 
domestic product. By the end of 1939, 
the local paper industry already en- 
countered considerable difficulty in ob- 
taining supplies of pulp; and, contrary to 
the general practice prior to the war, 
numerous purchases were made in the 
United States. 

Total production of paper increased 
from 79,035 tons in 1938 to 86,033 tons 
in 1939, approximately 9 percent. Card- 
board and paper board increased from 
21,898 to 26,619 tons, approximately 21 
percent. One item that has undoubtedly 
increased considerably is corrugated 
cardboard. The small reduction regis- 
tered in total tonnage of articles manu- 
factured from paper and board probably 
reflects the less favorable economic con- 
ditions of the latter part of the year. All 
in all, however, the total tonnage in- 
crease of 10 percent for all paper, card- 
board, and converted products corre- 
sponded very closely to the increase in 
total value of these products. 

i] Brazil—Imports of transparent cellu- 
lose sheeting into Brazil total 134,241 
kilograms (295,948 pounds), the bulk of 
which came from the United States. 
Prior to the war, Germany and France 
were keen competitors in this market, 
but at present Japan is the only com- 
petitor outside of the United States. 

@ Canada—tThe outlook in the Canadian 
newsprint industry is decidedly favorable. 
Production and shipments have increased 
throughout the course of 1940; but re- 
gardless of this fact, North American 
paper stocks show little over-all change. 
It is reported that Canada’s newsprint 
production is keeping well in line with 
the demand, there being only slight 
fluctuations from month to month. 
Producers this year pride themselves that 
they have been able to gage and antici- 
pate shipments and have fixed production 
in accord therewith, while not forgetting 
existing stocks. It is estimated that 
the gross earnings of newsprint com- 
panies in 1940 will be well above those of 
1937, which previously had been the best 
year since the beginning of the depression 
in 1930. 

@ Switzerland—The Federal Depart- 
ment of Economy prescribed regulations 
for the manufacture and utilization of a 
uniform type of newsprint by a decree 
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dated October 25, 1940. Effective Novem- 
ber 1, only one type of newsprint made 
in accordance with Government specifi- 
cations may be manufactured. News- 
print already produced may still be sold 
and used. This measure is calculated to 
effect economy in raw materials and 
fuel. 

It is reported that approximately 350,- 

000 cubic meters of pulpwood will be 
obtained from domestic sources during 
the cutting season of 1940-41. This 
amount should take care of about two- 
thirds of Switzerland’s normal require- 
ments. 
@ Venezuela.—The two paper mills in 
operation produce sufficient wrapping 
paper to satisfy normal requirements of 
this market. Other types of paper are 
not produced here and, accordingly, there 
is a good demand for imports, which at 
present come almost entirely from the 
United States. Imports of paper into 
Venezuela during 1937 (the year just pre- 
ceding the outbreak of European dis~ 
turbances) totaled 4,472 short tons, of 
which the United States supplied 2,674 
tons and Germany 1,106 tons. 


Railway Equipment 


BArgentina—The employment of 
motor-rail coaches by Argentine rail- 
ways has increased considerably during 
the past 7 years. In 1934, privately 
owned railways were using only 10 such 
rail cars and State railways 11. By 1938, 
the numbers were 85 and 76, respectively, 
or a total of 161. At present 296 are in 
operation; of these, 108 are used by the 
Southern Railway, 15 by the Central Ar- 
gentine, 23 by the Pacific, 31 by the 
Western, 16 by the Entre Rios, 9 by 
Northeastern Argentine, and 94 by the 
State Railways. All these rail cars are 
powered by combustion engines, usually 
Diesel. In addition, the suburban serv- 
ice of the Central Argentine Railway 
uses a relatively large number of electric 
motorcars. 

@ Denmark.—Owing to the increasing 
amount of goods traffic on the railways 
in Denmark, caused by petrol rationing, 
500 additional goods freight cars and a 
number of locomotives are to be placed 
in service. The locomotives are to be 
bought abroad, but the trucks will be 
constructed at Danish works. 

@ Germany.—Of the 22 heavy express 
and freight locomotives ordered by the 
Slovakian State Railways from the Vi- 
enna Locomotive Works, 6 were delivered 
during December. 

Germany.—The Reich Minister of 
Transportation has announced indefinite 
postponement of the requirement that 
all Diesel-motored omnibusses engaged 
in regular transportation of passengers 
between fixed points be converted for 
operation with nonliquid fuels before 
December 1, 1940. 

Germany.—An underground. chain- 
rope railway, reported to be the first in 
the world, was recently inaugurated by 
the Mansfeldsche Kupferschieferbergbau 
A. G., Mansfeld, the only copper mine in 
Germany. The line is nearly 3 kilo- 
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meters long, and its construction occu- 
pied 22 months, according to the Neue 
Leipziger Zeitung. It is_ electrically 
driven, and the small locomotives have a 
weight of 15 metric tons. The railway 
has to overcome an incline of 5 to 7 per- 
cent, and develops uphill and downhill 
a speed of 11 kilometers an hour. There 
are three brakes, each independent of 
the others. Each locomotive draws 35 
cars weighing 550 kilograms each, or 15 
passenger cars carrying 8 workers each. 
Work in this copper pit had advanced so 
far in years of operation that many min- 
ers found it necessary to cover a long dis- 
tance underground before reaching their 
place of work. As the time required to 
traverse these underground routes is 
counted as working time, an effective 
working time of less than 542 hours a 
shift remained, in some cases, from a 
shift of 84% hours. The construction 
cost of the railway is stated to have been 
approximately 1,000,000 reichsmarks. 

Germany.—Although German freight 
cars are still far smaller than those em- 
ployed currently in the United States, 
the Reichsbahn has announced acquisi- 
tion of a new type “Omm-Wagon” which 
has the following characteristics: Weight 
per axle, 20 metric tons; load (Ladege- 
wicht), 27.5 metric tons; carrying capa- 
city (Tragfaehigkeit), 29 metric tons; 
dead weight, 11 metric tons; gross weight, 
40 metric tons; length of loading space, 
8.72 meters: inside ‘measurement, 24 
square meters; contents of container 1.55 
meters high, 37.2 cubic meters; contents 
of container 1 meter high, 24 cubic me- 
ters; wheel base, 6 meters; over-all 
length of car without hand brake, 10.1 
meters; car with hand brake, 10.8 meters. 

It follows that the gross weight of the 
loaded freight car, per meter, in the car 
without hand brake, is 3.96 metric tons. 
In the car with hand brake the gross 
weight of the loaded freight car, per me- 
ter, is 3.70 metric tons. Each axle must 
carry 5.05 meters of the total over-all 
length of the car without hand brake, 
while in the car with hand brake each 
axle carries 5.40 meters. 

It is stated that in general character- 
istics the new freight wagon closely 
resembles freight cars of the “Rungen- 
wagen” type heretofore in use in Ger- 
many, so that only in rare cases will it 
be necessary for private plants to alter 
the construction of their spur lines in 
order to accommodate the new cars. In 
official circles it is considered a technical 
accomplishment that an increase in gross 
weight from 30 to 40 metric tons should 
have been effected without drastically 
altering the general characteristics of the 
freight car formerly in use. The weight 
increase per axle from 15 to 20 metric 
tons is important; yet technicians do not 
envisage difficulties with roadbed, with 
private spurs, or with the new cars them- 
selves; since all precautions in the con- 
struction of the latter have been taken, 
while spurs and normal roadbed can, it 
is stated, readily stand the additional 
load. 

@ Hungary—The new budget provides 
30,000,000 pengos for the development of 
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the State railways. A large part of this 
appropriation will be devoted to the con- 
struction of locomotives, equipment for 
Passenger and freight cars, brakes, and 
the enlargement of railway stations. 
@ India.—During the year 1938-39, 96.68 
miles of new railways were opened to 
public traffic; the whole of this mileage 
was of meter gage and was within Indian 
States. The new railways are Jankam- 
pet-Bodham (12.04 miles), on the 
Nizam’s State Railway; Sadulpur—Mohin- 
dargarh (56.44 miles), on the Bikaner 
State Railway; Prachi Road-—Kodinar 
(15.65 miles), on the Baroda State Rail- 
way; Khambalia—Salaya (8.81 miles), on 
the Jamnagar & Dwarka Railway; and 
Badeshwar-—Rozi (5.74 miles). 

At the end of the financial year 
1938-39, new lines under active construc- 
tion were as follows: 





Length in 


New line | Railway! | 








miles 

Khadro—-Nawabshah___ | Jodhpur___ 30. 72 
Jhunjhunu-Loharu.__ | Jaipur sat 35. 62 
Sikar-Bissau “ do ease 47.88 
Hadmatiya-Jodiya J.&D- 27. 02 
Sind Right Bank __- | N. W..B.!..| 83. 90 
Sagar-T alaguppe | Mysore... 9. 43 
Kunkvav-Derdi_._. | Gondal | 7. 30 
Phalodi-Pokaran __- Jodhpur 35. 40 
Mudkhed- Adilabad | Nizam’s 100. 69 

1 All these lines are meter gage except the N. W. R. 
(Norsh Western Railway), which is broad gage. 


India.—The supply of railway freight 

cars for the Bengal and Bihar coal fields 
has been considerably improved. During 
the last busy season (December 1939 to 
April 1940), the number of freight cars 
allotted for coal loading exceeded the 
figures for the like period of the previous 
year by 36,000 on the East Indian Rail- 
way and over 12,000 on the Bengal-Nag- 
pur Railway. The improvement is the 
result of the measures taken by the 
Transport Advisory Officer of the Railway 
Board in collaboration with the two rail- 
ways and the Director of Wagon Inter- 
change to mitigate the seasonal shortage 
of railway freight cars for the transport 
of coal. During the last season, the 
shortage began much earlier than usual, 
owing to the increased traffic demands 
on all railways at the outbreak of the 
war. 
@ Spain —aA new trolley-bus service re- 
cently started in Bilbao is using three 
busses, with one in reserve. The busses 
are all-metal, single-deck, and roomy. 
Each can carry about 50 passengers, sit- 
ting and standing. The route followed 
is from a point in the older part of 
town, on the right bank of the river, 
across the main bridge, and thence along 
Calle Navarra and its extension, the 
Gran Via, the principal street, to its end 
—a distance of approximately 242 kilo- 
meters. The daily mileage is 375 kilo- 
meters. 

For the purpose of the installation, 
Gran Via—a wide street that passes 
through both the business and residential 
sections—is being completely repaved; 
the car tracks have been torn up. 

The new line is being operated by the 
street-railway company (Tranvia Urbana 
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de Bilbao, S. A.); but the city itself was 
instrumental in purchasing the equip. 
ment and it is understood to propose par. 
ticipating in the management of the com. 
pany in future. At the time of their 
acquisition the local press stated that the 
four busses came from Belgium; but the 
company’s engineer says they were con. 
structed in Limoges by the French firm 
VETRA, using chassis and mechanica] 
parts supplied by Renault and some elec. 
trical equipment of American make, 
It is stated that six additional lines, 
totaling about 35 kilometers, are pro- 
jected, for which 20 more busses will be 
required, and that the Bilbao and Las 
Arenas Railway Co. will purchase 9 
busses to parallel by highway its electric¢ 
line to Algorta, a distance of about 19 
miles. It is understood, however, that, 
as prescribed by the Spanish Govern. 
ment, all the new busses will be con- 
structed entirely in Spain. No informa- 
tion is as yet available as to where they 
will be made. 
@ Turkey.—It is reported that 22 loco- 
motives and 600 freight cars, originally 
built in Great Britain for France, will be 
included in equipment to be purchased 
by the Turkish Ministry of Communica- 
tions. The Council of Ministers has au- 
thorized the Ministry to spend about 
£2,000,000 for equipment intended for 
sea, air, and rail transport. Most of the 
purchases, it is understood, will be 
effected in Great Britain. 


‘Rubber and Products 


@ Rubber imports into the United States 
from the Middle East were routed via 
Suez until 1935, except for small West 
Coast imports for local consumption 
which came across the Pacific. When 
Italy invaded Ethiopia in 1935, rubber 
transport was diverted from the Medi- 
terranean, the bulk being routed around 
the Cape of Good Hope, although about 
one-sixth of the total in 1935 and 1936 
took the Pacific route through the Pan- 
ama Canal to Atlantic and Gulf ports. 
Routings through Panama _ declined 
thereafter until early 1939, but since the 
beginning of the European war, traffic 
through Panama has increased, until in 
the third quarter of 1940 no less than 
83.9 percent of United States rubber im- 
ports traveled that route, giving the 
Canal a position of unprecedented im- 
portance in this traffic. 





U. S. IMPORTS 
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i France——The Rubber, Asbestos, and 
Carbon Black Section of the Central Bu- 
reau for Industrial Products ruled on 
October 18 that the quantities of rubber 
(including also gutta, balata, and un- 
yulcanized rubber sheets) to be utilized 
by manufacturers would be fixed 
monthly. Manufacturers are required 
to report the items (and quantity of 
each) produced in the year ended July 1, 
1939, presumably as a basis for alloca- 
tions. Retail sale of tires and tubes for 
bicycles is banned until further notice, 
with provision for possible exceptions in 
case of absolute necessity. 

The Central Bureau for Industrial 

Products was instituted September 10, 
1940. ‘The section with jurisdiction over 
rubber and allied materials was created 
October 17, and has control over all raw 
materials and finished goods of the rub- 
ber industry. 
@ French Indochina.—The special war 
tax on ordinary exports of rubber from 
Indochina was fixed for the month of 
November at 0.13 piastres per net kilo- 
gram. 

The rate on exports of rubber covered 
by the contract of October 22, 1940, with 
the Rubber Reserve Co. is fixed at 0.10 
piastres per net kilogram. 

B Netherlands Indies.—The Batavia rub- 
ber market has recently been featureless, 
with little support from overseas; with 
turn-over small and transactions mainly 
for nearby delivery. Prices have been 
above American parity and this has 
tended to retard export business. The 
majority of local rubber interests did 
not anticipate the 10 percent increase in 
permissible exports announced November 
98. Estate production of rubber in Oc- 
tober was 23,558 metric tons, and month- 
end stocks were 25,412 tons. Exports of 
native rubber in November were 20,253 
metric tons and dealers’ stocks of native 
rubber at the end of that month were 
13,433 tons. Tire imports have been cur- 
tailed and local production has increased 
substantially. 

& Philippine Islands.—During the first 11 
months of 1940, tire imports were far 
less than in the corresponding period of 
1939. During November, according to 
ships’ manifests, arrivals of automobile 
casings numbered 8,216, a substantial in- 
crease over October, but lower than No- 
vember 1939 by over 10,000. Trade re- 
ports indicate there were fairly substan- 
tial reexports of tires to China during 
the month, which reduced excess stocks. 
& Rumania.—German occupation of Ru- 
mania adds to the former country’s 
available rubber manufacturing capacity. 
The Rumanian industry in rubber and 
plastics comprises 32 factories with in- 
vestments of about $1,600,000, normally 
employing 4,700 persons, with an annual 
output of $4,700,000. The industry used 
2066 tons of rubber in 1938. Rubber 
footwear was the chief product, with 
Caurom A. G., the leading producer, hav- 
ing an output estimated at 500,000 pairs 
of galoshes annually. The largest firm 
is the Banloc company, established in 
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1937, which makes tires for motor ve- 
hicles and airplanes. The industry, how- 
ever, did not supply all of Rumania’s do- 
mestic requirements, and imports of 
rubber goods were important, coming 
mainly from Germany, although the 
United Kingdom was the chief source of 
imported tires. 

@ Spain.—The Continental Tire factory 
in Spain has almost entirely ceased oper- 
ations, presumably owing to lack of raw 
material. 

@ Union of South Africa.—Production of 
rubber tires, particularly the larger sizes 
used for trucks and gun Carriages, is 
proceeding at capacity in local tire fac- 
tories. During December arrival of 20 
molds from the United States was ex- 
pected to permit additional domestic out- 
put to meet Government orders, and as 
a result the high rate of exports to South 
Africa from the United States may be 
reduced. 

@ United Kingdom.—Activity in rubber 
manufacture continued at a high level 
during October, firms engaged on war 
supplies working 24 hours daily, 7 days a 
week. Actual war orders are given prior- 
ity, then industrial rubber goods includ- 
ing belting, hose, insulated cables and 
mechanicals, followed by consumers’ 
goods. The Manchester proofing indus- 
try is for the most part engaged on work 
for the Air Ministry; proofing for civilian 
purposes being done by small firms not 
equipped to produce for Government re- 
quirements. 


Scientific and Professional 
Equipment 


@ Belgian Congo.—Consul Patrick Mallon, 
Leopoldville, Belgian Congo, has for- 
warded samples of silkworm gut produced 
by the Department of Hygiene of the Bel- 
gian Congo Government at the sericul- 
tural station at Mont Hawa, which the 
Governor General desires to market in 
the United States. Interested firms may 
obtain samples and price lists from the 
Specialties Division. 


Special Products 


@ United States exports of “specialties” 
during November 1940 were valued at 
$24,581,296 compared with $15,920,949 
during the corresponding month of 1939, 
an increase of 54 percent. 

Specialty items reaching high totals in 
November included firearms and am- 
munition (not including machine guns 
and shells) valued at $3,452,143; books 
and printed matter $1,824,964; glass and 
glass products $1,776,702; office appli- 
ances, $1,733,630; hand tools, $1,682,127; 
and scientific and professional instru- 
ments, $1,304,032. 

Items recording the largest increases 
in November compared with the corre- 
sponding month of 1939 included fire- 
arms and ammunition which rose 1,674 
percent; chains, 169 percent; glass and 
glass products, 66 percent; tin cans, 65 
percent; coin-operated machines, 64 per- 
cent; hollow ware and kitchen utensils, 
62 percent; clocks and watches, 44 per- 
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cent; musical instruments, 43 percent; 
and toys, 41 percent. 
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Other specialty items exported in No- 
vember included photographic goods val- 
ued at $587,924; office supplies, $653,708; 
furniture, $473,923; jewelry, $423,783; 
container closures, $135,498; brushes, 
$132,692; general hardware, $665,003; 
plumbers’ goods, $357,104; cutlery, $428,- 
674; stoves and household furnaces, 
$427,907; lamps and lanterns, $117,972; 
and scales and balances, $83,855. 

Total exports of “specialties” during 
the first eleven months of 1940 were val- 
ued at $210,245,587, an increase of 31 per- 
cent over exports valued at $160,698,009 
during the corresponding months of 1939. 
@ Brazil—Following the outbreak of 
hostilities in Europe Brazil turned to the 
United States for its bicycle requirements 
even though it was known that American 
cycles would cost considerably more than 
the German types which had dominated 
the market in recent years and the Eng- 
lish types which would be brought in if 
German shipments were discontinued. It 
developed that German shipments were 
suspended, while English bicycles, at one 
time popular in Brazil, began to be im- 
ported immediately. American bicycles 
were introduced in relatively small quan- 
tities a few months after the war began 
and now are on sale in practically every 
store selling such equipment. Japanese- 
made bicycles offer practically no com- 
petition because of their poor quality. 

American bicycles are strictly luxury 
products, most of them costing at least 
three times as much as was formerly ob- 
tained for German bicycles, and up to 
50 percent more than English types now 
on sale. As a result, the American cycle 
is not used in the parcel-delivery field 
which is the largest market in Brazil for 
such products. An average-sized neigh- 
borhood meat market or grocery store 
uses from 6 to 12 bicycles each. There is 
complaint that American bicycles are 
generally too heavy and that it is dif- 
ficult to service them because of a lack 
of parts (the local market being based on 
European makes). 

Stocks of bicycles do not appear to be 
particularly low in Rio de Janeiro. No 
interest has been shown in assembling 
bicycles locally from American parts. 

@ Chile—The war in Europe has put an 
end to the importation of new bicycle 
models from Germany, Italy, and France. 
Although British bicycles continue to ar- 
rive, local dealers are seeking American 
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lines. Customs statistics for 1939 and 
1940 are not available; however, those for 
1938 show imports of bicycles, veloci- 
pedes, and parts amounted in value to 
675,399 pesos (approximately $139,200 
United States currency). Of the total, 
Germany supplied 77 percent; Italy, 9 
percent; and Great Britain 8 percent. 
The United States share amounted to 
only $197. ‘(American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Santiago.) 

@ Colombia.—Cycling for pleasure is de- 
veloping throughout Colombia and is 
limited only by the low income of a large 
proportion of the population. The use 
of bicycles and tricycle delivery and mes- 
senger service is also increasing. 

In 1939 total bicycle imports amounted 
to 128,113 kilograms with a value of 164,- 
376 pesos (approximately $93,924 United 
States currency). Of this total the 
United States supplied about 34 percent, 
Germany 40 percent, and the United 
Kingdom 19 percent. ‘(American Con- 
sulate, Bogota.) 

@ Mezxico.—Importations of hand sew- 
ing needles into Mexico amount to ap- 
proximately 150,000 pesos a year. Ger- 
many has been supplying from 80 to 85 
percent of the total, while imports from 
the United States have been low pri- 
marily, because of the lower cost of Ger- 
man needles. Importations of sewing 
machine needles are valued at from 200,- 
000 to 300,000 pesos a year, the United 
States normally supplying slightly over 
50 percent, the remainder being imported 
from Germany. ‘(American commercial 
attaché, Mexico, D. F.) 

@ Switzerland—A new machine for the 
grinding of high grade precision optical 
surfaces on a mass production basis has 
recently been developed by an engineer 
residing in Switzerland. It is stated that 
the new process will be revolutionary in 
the field. 

@ Uruguay.—tThe relatively large stocks 
of European bicycles which were on hand 
at the beginning of 1940 are becoming 
depleted. Owing to the inability of im- 
porters to effect shipments from Europe 
except from Great Britain, there is a 
g-owing interest in American bicycles, 
but so far very little business has been 
placed in the United States. This is be- 
cause the American bicycle is heavier and 
more expensive, and until such time as 
European stocks are depleted it is doubt- 
ful that American manufacturers will be 
able to sell any sizable quantity of bi- 
cycles to Uruguay. Recently Japan, 
which also produces a light and very 
cheap bicycle, has been given a substan- 
tial quota by the Bank of the Republic, 
and it is reported that a considerable 
number of Japanese bicycles have been 
imported. 

In the first 10 months of 1940, Great 
Britain was the leading supplier of bi- 
cycles, having furnished 23,461 kilograms 
valued at 14,077 pesos; Italy ranked sec- 
ond with 19,529 kilograms (11,818 pesos) ; 
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and France, with 9,825 kilograms (5,895 
pesos) held third place. No importa- 
tions were listed as coming from the 
United States during the period. Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Montevideo.) 


Textiles and Related Products 


@ Philippine Islands.—Arrivals of cotton 
piece goods during November 1940 totaled 
5,990,000 square meters, against 6,369,000 
in the preceding month; values were re- 
ported at 1,326,000 pesos in November 
and 1,459,000 in October. (Square 
meters=1.196 square yards; peso=$0.50, 
U.S. currency.) Arrivals of cotton piece 
goods during the first 11 months of 
1940 approximated 93,236,000 square me- 
ters, as against 115,825,000 in January-— 
November 1939. The value of cotton- 
piece-goods arrivals during the 11 months 
of 1940 was placed at 20,189,000 pesos and 
that of arrivals of other cotton manu- 
factures during this period at 11,453,000 
pesos; the latter figure includes arrivals 
valued at 932,000 pesos in October and 
558,000 in November. Arrivals of cotton 
piece goods from the United States in- 
creased from 3,661,000 square meters in 
October to 4,418,000 in November; the 
1l-month total was 58,762,000 square 
meters, against 80,433,000 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1939. 


Arrivals of Cotton and Rayon Piece Goods 
in the Philippine Islands 


(Thousands of square meters of 1.196 square yards] 




















No- | January- 
Octo-| vem-| November 
Item and country of origin | ber ber | Sy Se 
1940 | 1940 | 
1940 | 1939 
COTTON PIECE GOODS 
United States: 
All types.........---..|3, 661 |4, 418 |58, 762 | 80, 433 
Embroidery cloth '_ _- 337 | 431 | 6,621 | 7,77 
Japan: 
| ena 1, 581 |1, 069 |24,959 | 24, 852 
Transshipments. -- _. a FAR , 130 
BN EL. inidiiponewsced 80 32 4s 638 
te odacokine once 898 | 466 | 6,642) 6,167 
ee SR 147 6 | 1,859 | 3,484 
Other countries ?_____- ial 1 (3) 168 119 
TOM, ns chee 6, 369 |5, 990 |93, 236 | 115, 825 
RAYON PIECE GOODS i Sy 
United States._._........_. 603 | 419 | 9,400 | 3,974 
0 SS ES 34 ase 189 | 2,743 3, 829 
Other countries ___......._- 12 5 534 | 1,300 
ee 949 | 613 (3 679 | 9,103 











1 Embroidery cloth is included in the figures shown 
for arrivals of all types of cotton D en goods from the 
United States. Arrivals of embroidery cloth in July 1940 
have been revised upward to 757,500 square meters, and 
this change has been carried into the cumulative total 
for the 11 months of 1940. Official United States returns 
showed cotton cloth exported to the Philippine Islands 
to be embroidered and otherwise manufactured and 
returned to the United States as 809,277 square yards 
valued at $84,960 in November 1940 and as totaling 
8,103,727 square yards at $760,175 in the first 11 months 
of 1940, compared with 1,149,898 square yards at $97,300 in 
November 1939 and an aggregate of 9,630,988 square 
yards at $861,978 in January-November 1939. 

2 Revised figures for October, November, and the 
11 months of 1939 had not been received up to mid- 
January 1941; there may be slight changes in the total 
arrivals and in those from ‘‘other countries’ when final 
figures are received. 

3 About 500. 


Arrivals of rayon manufactures, in- 
cluding rayon piece goods, were valued at 
540,000 pesos in October 1940 and at 
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390,000 in November; the value of ar. 
rivals of rayon manufactures for the 
first 11 months of 1940 approximateg 
8,204,000 pesos. 

Exports of embroidery from the Philip. 
pine Islands during November 1940 were 
valued at 652,000 pesos, less than half 
the October figure of 1,490,000 pesos, 
Exports of embroidery during January. 
November 1940 were valued at 8,037,009 
pesos, a considerable decline as compareq 
with the value of 9,864,000 pesos reported 
for the first 11 months of 1939. The 
United States is practically the only ex. 
port market for these embroideries, 
which are mainly cotton. 


Cotton and Products 


@ Afghanistan —Cotton growing is en- 
couraged by the Government of Afghan. 
istan. According to press reports the 
Government has decided to abolish all 
taxes on cotton for the current fiscal 
year (ending March 21, 1941), in the 
hope that it will lead to increased cotton 
planting. These measures include ex- 
emption of imported cottonseed for 
planting from the present duty. 

@ Ecuador.—The cotton crop of 1940 is 
expected to be the same as that of 1939, 
Trade estimates place the current crop 
at about 11,000 bales of 478 pounds each, 
or practically the same as the 1939 crop, 
It is reported that the crop will be picked 
considerably earlier than usual. The 
normal picking period is completed at 
the end of December, when the 
period begins. It is believed that the 
crop will be sufficient for domestic re- 
quirments, leaving no export surplus 
and necessitating no imports. (Ameri- 
can Consulate General, Guayaquil.) 

@ India.—Unfavorable conditions in the 
cotton-manufacturing industry contin- 
ued in July and August. Military orders 
were not in sufficient volume to improve 
the situation. However, the outlook ap- 
peared more promising at the end of 
September, owing to the improved do- 
mestic demand resulting from the decline 
in imports. Demand from Empire mar- 
kets was also reported improved. The 
heavy stocks of goods at the end of June 
are said to have been reduced to some 
extent at the end of September. 

@ Salvador, El.—The 1940-41 cotton crop 
is expected to be larger than the pre- 
ceding crop. The out-turn for the cur- 
rent season (the crop to be picked in 
December 1940 and early months of 1941) 
is now estimate as equivalent to about 
9,500 bales of 478 pounds, which is some- 
what higher than the 1939-40 crop. The 
current crop, however, is lower than the 
expected 12,000 bales, owing to damage 
by rains and the boll weevil. (American 
Consulate, San Salvador.) 


Silk and Products 


@ Japan.—Production of raw silk in 
Japan during the first 10 months of 194 
totaled 592,151 bales, which included 
542,457 of filature or machine-reeled silk, 
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94,624 bales of hand-reeled, and 25,069 of 
dupion silk. Domestic consumption of 
silk during January-October 1940 was re- 
ported as 302,018 bales, including 262,100 
of machine-reeled silk. (Bale=132.277 
pounds.) 

Arrivals of raw silk as Yokohama for 
the first 10 months of 1940 totaled 295,954 
pales, and 102,803 were received at Kobe, 
pringing total arrivals for the period to 
398,757, compared with 356,532 in the 
corresponding period of 1939. Raw silk 
returned from Yokohama and Kobe to 
interior weaving districts during the first 
10 months of 1940 amounted to 65,787 
bales (54,100 in the 1939 period). 

Exports of raw silk from Japan during 
January—October 1940 totaled 239,470 
pales, as against 317,096 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1939. 

Statistics showing the destination of 
raw-silk exports are no longer published 
in the official returns, but the United 
States has been the principal destination. 
Silk exports from the two principal ports, 
Yokohama and Kobe, during November, 
were reported as 29,203 bales, a decline of 
3,467 bales compared with exports in 
November 1939. Stocks of raw silk at 
Yokohoma on October 31, 1940, were re- 
ported as 20,755 bales and Kobe stocks 
as 8,402 bales, a total of 29,157 in com- 
parison with 17,037 at the end of October 
1939. The 1940 stocks do not include 
§4,030 bales held by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment and the Imperial Silk Co. 

Average prices of 13/15 denier white 
D-grade raw silk were reported as 1,443 
yen per bale in October 1940, against 
1,369 in September. The average for 
the first 10 months of 1940 was approxi- 
mately 1,553 yen. Since the beginning 
of the current silk year—June 1, 1940— 
the Japanese Government has supported 
the raw-silk market with a view to 
maintaining local quotations on stand- 
ard 13/15 denier white D-grade raw silk 
at a minimum level of 1,350 yen per bale. 
(Differentials have been established on 
the basis of this price for other qualities 
and grades of raw silk.) It is under- 
stood that the Ministry of Agriculture 
has decided against any revision of the 
minimum silk price during the current 
year. From time to time during recent 
months it has been reported that the 
Government contemplated making far- 
reaching changes in the silk industry in 
Japan and that these will involve funda- 
mental measures for production and dis- 
tribution control. 

Statistics on the raw-silk trade of 
Japan are usually compiled on the basis 
of the silk year, beginning June 1. In 
the following table, data have been as- 
sembled for the first 5 months of the 
silk year and the first 10 months of 
the calendar year. October is the latest 
month for which detailed returns have 
been received. The table gives data not 
previously covered, particularly on pro- 
duction and domestic consumption of 
raw silk in Japan. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Japan’s Trade in Raw Silk 
















































































z 2/2 \2 
81212.) 98 
é oO i s 
Item, port, or country | 8 of 3 
in 
3 2 3 
| 315 13 
B 5 5 
PRODUCTION 
Raw silk: Bales| Bales | Bales 
WOR. nn co sctwesece 58, 401/60, 589/276, 344/541, 399 
Yellow .._......--..--. 7,417) 4,464) 40,803) 50,752 
TOM. 222522. 65, 818165, 053/317, 147/592, 151 
Filature, machine- 
tS ERE EERE PES 59, 105) 59, 214 648) 542, 457 
Hand-reeled - _-........ 3, 953) 3,214) 15, 528) 24, 624 
po RRR eink ss 2, 760) 2,625} 12,971) 25, 069 
DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION 
Raw silk: 
We oo ce 21, 983/23, 506) 126, 862|285, 118 
CS dicate 1, 632) 1,383) 7,992) 16,900 
Dea <n aide 23, 615) 24, 889/134, 854/302, 018 
Filature, machine- 
pees nT Sea 19, 601/20, 468/116, 113}262, 100 
Hand-reeled _......__.. 1, 392) 1,542] 6,935) 15, 936 
je: eae nem CR Paitiog 61553 2,622) 2,879) 11, 806) 23, 982 
Arrivals of raw silk: 
At Yokohama. ----_._- 38, 177|37, 794/177, 696/205, 954 
Pee eee 11, 836) 12, 056) 56, 997) 102, 803 
ie iiviteie neces 50, 013/49, 850/234, 693/398, 757 
Returned from Yokohama 
and Kobe to interior 
weaving districts.___... 3, 598) 1, 580) 18, 868) 65, 787 
Net arrivals. ___._. .|46, 415)48, 270}215, 825/332, 970 
Raw silk ports from 
Japan, official figures-!____|25, 321|53, 000/151, 294/239, 470 
es raw silk, at end of 
riod: 
At Yokohama. -...-._... 20, 086/20, 755) 20,755) 20, 755 
At Kobe...............} 7,011] 8,402} 8,402) 8, 402 
Webelos, oc. cicsc 27, 097|29, 157| 29, 157) 29, 157 
Held by Japanese Govern- 
ment and the Imperial 
Gee Wile swe en bbedtanes 54, 030/54, 030) 54,030) 54, 030 
Yen | Yen | Yen | Yen 
Price per bale of 13/15 white 
D-grade raw silk—aver- 
age for period __.._....__- 1,369) 1,443) 1,398) 1,553 








1 Publication of statistics on exports of raw silk, by 
country of destination, in official returns was dis- 
continued in June 1940. 


Wool and Products 


@ Argentina.—Wool exports during the 
week ended January 2, 1941, totaled 
6,815 bales, including 4,782 shipped to 
the United States, against a total of 7,886 
bales, and 7,841 to the United States in 
the preceding week. Exports from the 
beginning of the current wool season 
(October 1, 1940) to January 2, 1941, 
aggregated approximately 88,569 bales, 
of which 78,211 went to the United States, 
according to a preliminary tabulation 
subject to revision. The market was 
closed from December 31 to January 2. 
(American Embassy, Buenos Aires.) 

@ China.—Exports to the United States 
from Tientsin during December 1940 in- 
cluded 11,800 pounds of camel wool val- 
ued at $2,100 (U. S. currency), 35,400 
of goat wool at $23,800, and 58,000 
pounds of goat hair valued at $16,300. 
Total exports for the calendar year 1940 
were as follows: camel wool and hair, 
329,009 pounds at $290,633; goat wool, 
94,944 pounds at $51,598; and goat 
hair, 443,842 pounds at $124,320, accord- 
ing to a preliminary tabulation based on 
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monthly reports. Exports to other mar- 
kets in December were as follows, in 
bales: goat hair, 165 to Dairen and 52 
to the United Kingdom; and goat wool 
and cashmere, 29 to Dairen (Manchuria) 
and 189 to the United Kingdom. No 
camel wool was exported to markets 
other than the United States. 

Exports of wool rugs, both oriental and 

hooked, to the United States were sus- 
tained at a high level in December 1940. 
Shipments to the United States during 
the calendar year 1940 comprised 542,000 
square feet of oriental rugs, 3,520,000 
square feet of wool hooked rugs, 941,000 
of jute hooked rugs, 460,000 of ramie 
or vegetable fiber hooked rugs, and 
55,000 square feet of cotton rugs, includ- 
ing both hooked and chenille. 
@ United Kingdom.—Scotch black-face 
wool declared for export to the United 
States during November totaled 1,001,744 
pounds valued at £65,941, compared with 
209,935 at £13,022 in October; none was 
shipped during the September quarter. 
November exports included 740,166 
pounds at £49,362 shipped from Glasgow 
and 261,578 pounds at £16,579 from Edin- 
burgh. The large exports in November 
were said to have practically exhausted 
the carry-over from the 1939 clip, and 
future orders will have to be filled with 
wool from the 1940 clip. The home mar- 
ket is estimated to have used about 
500,000 pounds of Scotch black-face wool 
during November. The controlled ex- 
port price of Scotch black-face wool re- 
mained at 142d. per pound, f. o. b. Glas- 
gow, but the price delivered at an Ameri- 
can port ranged from 1542d. to 1534d. 
(including freight and insurance 
charges), depending upon packing. The 
Wool Control Board is reported to be pay- 
ing the growers 124d. per pound, and 
dealers who act as agents for the board 
are allowed 1d. per pound for commission 
and handling charges, according to the 
local trade. 


Miscellaneous Fibers and Products 


@ Philippine Islands.—The abaca market 
continued very firm during November 
1940, but the advance in prices was some- 
what retarded and the undertone con- 
siderably less favorable. A fairly sub- 
stantial amount of buying by various 
United States governmental agencies 
was reported but cordage companies 
showed little interest, possibly owing to 
the rather high prices. Buying of abaca 
by Japan fell much below the level of 
earlier months, with trade comment in- 
dicating that exchange permits would 
allow purchases of only about 20,000 
bales during December. London buyers 
were little interested in abaca for early 
delivery but continued to buy in mod- 
erate quantities for delivery during 
January and February 1941. The Philip- 
pine “National Abaca and Other Fibers 
Corporations” continued to purchase and 
store considerable quantities of abaca, 
thereby improving the local statistical 
position. Prices moved upward steadily 
during the first 3 weeks of November but 
declined somewhat toward the close of 
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the month. The largest relative gain 
occurred in the lower grades. Prices for 
a few grades are shown in the accom- 
panying table: 


Nominal Prices of Loose Abaca 






































{Pesos per picul of 139.44 pounds] 
Prices, f. a. s. Manila | Prices, f. a. s. Davao 
At close of— At close of— 
Grade 
Sep- Oc- No Sep- Oc- No- 
tem vem tem- vem- 
tober ber ber tober ber 
eo. 8.50 | 10.00 | 17.00 | 14.00 | 17.50 19. 50 
| AEE EM 8.00 9.50 | 16.00 | 13.75 | 16.50 19.00 
J-1__..- 7.00 8.00 | 15.50 | 12.00 | 14.75 17.50 
| RPE 6.00 7.00 | 11.00 | 11.00 | 14.00 15, 25 
Woh 3 5.75 | 6.25) 8.00 () 10. 50 12. 50 
Beetitentts 5.25 6.00 8.00 () 10. 50 12. 50 
1 Not reported. 


Balings of abaca fiber declined to 122,- 
000 bales in November from 163,000 in 
October; the total for the first 11 months 
of 1940 was 1,226,000 bales. Exports of 
abaca amounted to 141,000 bales in No- 
vember, compared with 161,000 in the 
preceding month. Exports during the 
first 11 months of 1940 totaled 1,248,000 
bales, including 434,000 to the United 
States and Canada (of which 49,000 were 
shipped in November), 291,000 to the 
United Kingdom (22,000 in November), 
43,000 to the Continent of Europe (none), 
365,000 to Japan (47,000), 30,000 to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand (2,000), and 85,- 
000 to other countries (21,000 in Novem- 
ber). Abaca exports during the first 11 
months of 1940 were valued at 22,676,- 
000 pesos, and cordage exports during this 
period at 3,178,000 pesos. (Peso=$0.50, 
United States currency.) Stocks of 
abaca declined from 169,000 bales at the 
beginning of November to 147,000 at the 
end. 

Balings of decorticated abaca (not in- 
cluded in the foregoing data) totaled 1,720 
bales in November, exports amounted to 
2,850, and stocks declined from 5,282 
bales at the beginning of the month to 
4,152 at its close. 

Production of maguey fiber during No- 
vember amounted to 530 bales; exports 
were 1,150 bales; and stocks were reduced 
to 9,674 at the close of the month, from 
10,294 at the end of October. Balings of 
other fibers during November included 
119 bales of sisal and 8 of canton fiber. 
Exports during the month included 170 
bales of canton. Stocks at the end of 
November were as follows: Sisal 518 bales 
(against 399 at the beginning of the 
month), canton 706 bales, and pacol 141 
bales. 


Tobacco and Related Products 


@ China.—Leaf-tobacco imports into 
China during the entire season 1939-40 
reached a gross total of 87,709,000 
pounds; the United States supplied 59,- 
883,000, Manchuria 1,069,000, the Japa- 
nese Empire 5,314,000, and other coun- 
tries 21,443,000. The United Kingdom is 
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also accredited with a negligible amount 
during the season. Leaf imports from 
India, which were included in “other 
countries” and available only for Jan- 
uary to September 1940, amounted to 
14,723,000 pounds. Of total leaf imports 
in the 1939-40 season, 265,000 pounds 
were reexported. 

Leaf imports into China in October 
1940 showed a gross total of 2,333,000 
pounds—1,330,000 from the United 
States, 3,000 from the United Kingdom, 
282,000 from Manchuria, 232,000 from 
the Japanese Empire, and 486,000 from 
other countries. Leaf arrivals from In- 
dia, which were included under “other 
countries,” amounted to 409,000 pounds 
in October 1940. Of total leaf imports 
in October 1940, 4,000 pounds were re- 
exported. 

Chinese exports of leaf tobacco during 
the 1939-40 season reached a gross total 
of 5,073,000 pounds, with the following 
countries of destination: Europe, 17,000 
pounds; Japan, 530,000; Japanese Em- 
pire, 458,000; Hong Kong, 2,043,000; and 
other countries, 2,035,000. Of total leaf 
exports during the season, 52,000 pounds 
were reimported. 

Leaf exports from China during Oc- 
tober 1940 showed a gross total of 153,- 
000 pounds; Hong Kong received 138,000 
pounds and other countries 15,000. 

China’s import trade in cigarettes dur- 
ing the 1930-40 season reached 860,600,- 
000 pieces. Of this total, the United 
States reportedly furnished 5,500,000 
pieces, the United Kingdom 54,300,000, 
and the Japanese Empire 27,000,000. 

Cigarette imports into China in Octo- 
ber 1940 amounted to 35,300,000 pieces. 
Countries of supply were the United 
States, 9,100,000; the United Kingdom, 
11,200,000; the Japanese Empire, 300,000; 
and other countries, 14,700,000. 
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Chinese exports of cigarettes during 
the 1939-40 season totaled 485,800,000 
pieces, of which the Japanese Empire 
received 328,300,000, Hong Kong 22,100,- 
000, and other countries 135,400,000. 
Negligible exports of cigarettes to Man- 
churia were also reported. 

Cigarette exports from China in Oc- 
tober 1940 amounted to 115,000,000 
pieces, with the following destinations: 
Japanese Empire, 113,200,000 pieces; 
Hong Kong, 1,000,000; and other coun- 
tries, 800,000. 

@ French Indochina.—Tobacco imports 
from the United States during 1939 de- 
clined 62 percent in volume and 64 per- 
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cent in value to 15 metric tons at 122. 
000 French francs, from 39 tons valued 
at 341,000 francs in 1938. The 1939 fig. 
ures showed a material gain, however, 
over 1937 imports of 4 tons valued at 
15,000 francs. 

Cigarette imports from the United 
States during 1939, amounting to 23 
tons valued at 1,848,000 francs, greatly 
exceeded the 7 tons valued at 505,000 
francs in 1938, and 2 tons valued at 
118,000 francs in 1937. 

@ Gambia.—Imports of all kinds of to- 
bacco into the British Colony of Gambia, 
West Africa, totaled 94,295 pounds at 
£9,446 during the year 1939, a loss of 
20 percent in volume and 7 percent in 
value compared with 1938 arrivals of 
117,831 pounds at £10,187. 

@ Hungary—Consumption of cigars in 
Hungary during the fiscal year 1938-39 
totaled 60,011,679 pieces, while cigarette 
consumption reached 2,627,882,708 pieces 
(a 23-percent improvement over the 
1937-38 total), according to a report of 
the Royal Hungarian Tobacco Monopoly, 
The volume of cigarette tobacco con- 
sumed was 3,227,740 kilograms; of pipe 
tobacco, 4,756,801 kilograms; and of 
snuff, 890 kilograms. Of the total num- 
ber consumed, 7,000,000 cigars and some- 
what less than 100,000,000 cigarettes 
were manufactured of the so-called “Ni- 
kotex”’, or nicotine-extracted tobacco, 
The total value of tobacco products con- 
sumed was 136,069,389 pengo. 

@ Japan.—Leaf-tobacco imports into 
Japan were unimportant during the 
period October 1939—July 1940. Exports 
of leaf totaled 15,204,000 pounds and 
cigarette shipments reached 31,000,000 
pieces. 

@ Manchuria.—Imports of leaf tobacco 
during the period October 1939-—August 
1940 were reported as 10,608,000 pounds— 
7,217,000 from Japan, 2,804,000 from 
Korea, 586,000 from China, and 1,000 
from the United States. Leaf imports 
from other countries were stated to be 
unimportant. Imports of tobacco stems 
and dust amounted to 4,750,000 pounds, 
Leaf-tobacco exports from Manchuria 
during the period October 1939—August 
1940 totaled 1,286,000 pounds. 

Cigarette imports into Manchuria dur- 

ing this same period were reported as 
43,700,000 pieces. Japan supplied 43,- 
600,000 pieces, China 100,000, and 
negligible quantities were received from 
Korea and other countries. Manchurian 
exports of cigarettes during the October 
1939-August 1940 period reached 378,- 
100,000 pieces. 
@ Netherlands Indies—Tobacco excise 
taxes collected by the Netherlands Indies 
Government during the first 9 months of 
1940 amounted to 16,945,734 florins, com- 
pared with 13,999,397 florins in the sim- 
ilar period of 1939. 

Netherlands Indies—General condi- 
tions in the tobacco culture and trade 
of Java were unsatisfactory during 1940. 
The effects of the spread of the Euro- 
pean war were keenly felt by native grow- 
ers and estates; the native growers of 
the Loemadjang and Besoeki districts 
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were the most severely affected. The 
trade does not hope for better condi- 
tions during the continuation of the war. 

In the Native States of Jogjakarta and 
soerakarta (Vorstenlanden), tobacco is 
ysually harvested during November and 
December, but it was expected that the 
1940 harvest might be delayed into Jan- 
vary 1941, as a long and severe drought 
had slowed down the growth of tobacco 
in those areas. The quality is likely to 
pe below average. It was estimated that 
approximately 50 percent of the 1939 
acreage would be harvested during 1940, 
put no estimates of the actual volume ex- 
pected are available. 

Tobacco grown in the Loemadjang por- 
tion of East Java is of the Krossok va- 
riety, cultivated exclusively by natives. 
In former years it was in good demand 
in continental Europe. During 1940 
about 1,000 hectares in this area were 
planted to tobacco, and it was harvested 
between April and August. A stock of 
6,000 bales of 100 kilograms each, largely 
representing the last crop produced in 
the region, is now being held by the Gov- 
ernment, which took it over from native 
growers at fixed prices to prevent distress. 
The normal harvest is 40,000 bales. It is 
not believed that any tobacco will be 
planted in Loemadjang during the year 
1941. The native population is now 
growing food crops on former tobacco 
lands, and no doubt will continue to do 
so until markets in Europe are restored. 

Native tobacco production in the Be- 
soeki region of East Java normally 
reaches 35,000 bales. The 1940 harvest 
was not expected to exceed 25,000 bales, 
most of which will probably be sold for 
local use in the manufacture of “stroot- 
jes” and cigarettes. No estate tobacco 
was planted in the Besoeki region during 
the calendar year 1940, and it is under- 
stood that none will be planted during 
1941. November to January is the usual 
harvesting season for this crop. The 
normal annual quantity of tobacco grown 
is 160,000 bales. 

Virginia type tobacco is harvested 
from July to September. About 1,000 
hectares in East Java were planted to 
this crop in 1940, and the harvest has 
been disposed of by the single grower to 
the trade in Java. 

Exports of Besoeki tobacco to Saigon 
have brought an average price of 5 to 6 
florins per 100 kilograms. Normally that 
market absorbs 8,000 to 9,000 bales of 
Besoeki tobacco a year; but it is expected 
that 15,000 bales will be exported during 
1941, 

During the latter part of 1940, Swiss 
tobacco interests purchased in Surabaya 
2,000 bales of Rembang tobacco, to be 
shipped to the United States for storage 
and later to be exported to Switzerland, 
provided transportation facilities become 
available, 

Netherlands Indies. Leaf-tobacco im- 
ports into Java and Madura during the 
first 9 months of 1940 totaled 1,913,115 
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kilograms net, a 120-percent advance over 
870,401 kilograms in the corresponding — 
period of 1939. In the first quarter of 
1940, leaf arrivals amounted to 536,033 
kilograms (194,621 in the first quarter of 
1939); in the second quarter, 405,163 
kilograms (409,263); and in the third 
quarter reached the high level of 971,919 
kilograms (266,517). 

Imports of leaf tobacco from the 
United States during the 9-month period 
of 1940 reached 1,651,123 kilograms valued 
at 1,301,267 florins, an important gain of 
119 percent in volume and 90 percent in 
value over imports of 753,218 kilograms 
valued at 685,465 florins, in the first 9 
months of 1939. The greatest gain in 
leaf arrivals from the United States was 
noted in the third quarter of 1940, when 
764,624 kilograms valued at 611,736 florins 
were imported (232,232 kilograms valued 
at 206,788 florins in the 1939 quarter). 
First-quarter imports totaled 501,842 
kilograms valued at 378,140 florins (139,- 
970 kilograms valued at 122,543 florins 
in the first quarter of 1939), while sec- 
ond-quarter arrivals amounted to 384,657 
kilograms valued at 311,391 florins (381,- 
016 kilograms valued at 356,134 florins in 
1939). 

The import trade of Java and Madura 
in cut tobacco declined 19 percent to 
1,525,060 kilograms during the first 9 
months of 1940, from 1,885,303 kilograms 
in the like period of 1939. First-quarter 
1940 imports decreased to 602,297 kilo- 
grams (604,044 in the 1939 period); sec- 
ond-quarter imports amounted to 
454,798 kilograms (546,664) ; while third- 
quarter cut-tobacco receipts declined to 
467,965 kilograms (734,595). 

Total cigarette imports during the first 
9 months of 1940, amounting to 63,743 
kilograms, were 16 percent below the 
76,032 kilograms received in the corre- 
sponding months of 1939. During the 
first quarter of 1940, imports fell to 16, 
883 kilograms (19,651 in the first quarter 
of 1939); second-quarter arrivals ad- 
vanced to 30,747 kilograms (24,395); and 
third-quarter receipts decreased heavily 
to 16,113 kilograms (31,986). 

The import trade in cigars declined 
38 percent during the 9-month period of 
1940; the total was 19,366 kilograms, in 
comparison with 31,197 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1939. Third-quarter im- 
ports showed the heaviest decrease and 
amounted to only 3,379 kilograms (com- 
pared with 8,951 in the third quarter of 
1939); first-quarter receipts reached 
8,656 kilograms (11,309) and _ second- 
quarter receipts amounted to 17,331 kilo- 
grams (10,937). 

Exports of all classes of tobacco from 
Java and Madura during the first 9 
months of 1940, totaling 15,704 kilo- 
grams, were 35 percent below shipments 
of 24,012 kilograms in the corresponding 
months of 1939 and 55 percen® less than 
the 34,925 kilograms exported in the 
same period of 1938. 

As a general rule, tobacco exports from 
Java are concentrated in the first 6 
months of each year. 

@ New Zealand.—Outlining the activities 
of the New Zealand Tobacco Board in 
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an interview on September 3, 1940, the 
Minister of Industries and Commerce 
stated that recommendations had been 
made for the expansion of leaf produc- 
tion in New Zealand and that a plan had 
been decided on which would require lo- 
cal manufacturers to use a minimum 
percentage of New Zealand leaf in all 
their lines. The Minister also indicated 
that the board planned to acquire an 
additional plant for the purpose of soil 
sterilization, the operations of the one 
purchased in 1939 having proved suc- 
cessful. 

In an order dated August 20, 1940, the 
New Zealand Price Tribunal fixed the 
average prices at which manufacturers 
would be required to purchase all raw 
tobacco of the 1939-40 crop at Is. 101d. 
per pound for flue-cured leaf, and ls. 
742d. for air-dried leaf. The average 
price was to be calculated on the weight 
of the raw tobacco, at the time and place 
of delivery, by the producer in the dis- 
trict where grown. These prices are the 
same as those which prevailed during the 
1939 season. 

New Zealand.—The number of persons 
engaged in the New Zealand tobacco and 
cigarette manufacturing industry in- 
creased 24.3 percent in the fiscal year 
1939-40, compared with the preceding 
fiscal year; salaries and wages paid ad- 
vanced 36.8 percent; cost of materials, 
46.9 percent; “other expenses,” 17.1 per- 
cent; value of products, 50.3 percent: 
value of land, machinery, plant, and 
buildings, 25.2 percent; and “added 
value,” 58.2 percent. There were seven 
firms engaged in the industry in 1939-40, 
or a decline of one from the previous 
year. 

A comparison of current statistics with 
those for 1931-32 is more indicative of 
the changes that have taken place in 
the industry. Over this period, the num- 
ber of persons engaged increased 82.8 
percent; salaries and wages paid, 108.5 
percent; cost of materials, 116.4 percent; 
“other expenses,” 26.4 percent; value of 
products, 49.1 percent; and value of land, 
machinery, plant, and buildings, 54.4 per- 
cent. At the same time, “added value” 
showed a decline of 11.1 percent. The 
value of products in 1938-39 was actually 
lower than in 1931-32, while “added 
value” was only about half that recorded 
in the earlier period. 

That costs have risen far more rapidly 
than output would seem to be indicated. 
Output in 1939-40 was only 49.1 percent 
over the 1931-32 figure. This fact is sig- 
nificant when it is taken into considera- 
tion that in an average year New 
Zealand has imported roughly 450,000,000 
cigarettes, 10,000 pounds of cigars, and 
850,000 pounds of cut tobacco; whereas 
at present none of these items is per- 
mitted entry under the import-control 
program inaugurated in December 1938. 
However, small quantities of cigarettes, 
cigars, and cut tobacco are still being im- 
ported on licenses issued for previous 
periods, the arrangement having been 
that exporters would not demand for- 
eign exchange in payment for an indefi- 
nite period. Arrangements such as this 
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are no longer entered into by the New 
Zealand Custcms Department, and it 
would appear, therefore, that imports will 
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cease by the end of the 1940 calendar 
year, leaving New Zealand manufacturers 
to cope with the entire local demands. 


New Zealand Tobacco and Cigarette-Manufacturing Industry 

















Item 1931-32 1938-39 1939-40 

Be OE gt ee ee care nee aS 4 Ss 7 
NS EB SESE ERG. To 0 Aaa SE CE OS Te 542 797 991 

Salaries and paid. 2 Ni 800 ~ me 
eee: EES eee ery cre ee oe , 129, 287 176, 807 
Cast of mnturion © eet eine anne een hemewnoanenahe ogy ge 1, 313, 102 
SCE RR SR ae 115, 134, 766 
ES EN eae ey eo 1, 285, 610 1, 275, 024 1, 916, 763 
A RS SR AS a aR laa 678, 835 381, 468 603, 661 
Value of land, machinery, buildings, and plant _---_-__-._._...-- 196, 957 242, 975 304, 134 





Note.—The average rate of exchange for the New Zealand pound during the 12 months ended Mar. 31, 1940, was 





$3.206; the 


@ Turkey.—Turkish exports to Germany 
during September 1940 consisted only of 
tobacco, valued at 431,383 Turkish 
pounds. In September 1939, tobacco 
shipments to Germany were valued at 
£T2,276,266. (The November 1, 1940, 
selling rate of exchange was $0.75 for 
£T1.) 
@ Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. — 
A Soviet official states that the area 
planted to tobacco in various parts of 
the Soviet Union has this year exceeded 
90,000 hectares, and that seeded to mak- 
horka is 106,000 hectares. The crop is 
reported to be excellent. The tobacco 
yield is expected to be 5,000 metric tons 
in excess of the crop of 1939, while the 
gross production of makhorka will be 
40,000 tons greater, totaling 170,000 tons. 
Yields of makhorka are reported to be 
very high—from 50 to 160 quintals per 
hectare. The tobacco crop was excellent 
in Kirgizia, Kazakhstan, the Ukraine, 
Azerbaijan, and in the Crimea. The 
crop is practically all gathered, and some 
of the 28 factories have already begun 
to process the tobacco. The capacity of 
these has been expanded this year by 
30 percent. Production of tobacco man- 
ufactures is expected to reach 112,000,- 
000,000 cigarettes, 5,600,000 cases of mak- 
horka, and 10,000 metric tons of smoking 
tobacco. 





The Industria] Reference Service 
section covering 


TOBACCO AND 
ITS PRODUCTS 


supplies businessmen with basic 
information in both the foreign 
and domestic fields. Subscrip- 
tions are $1 per year. Sample 
copies will be mailed upon request 
to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, 
D. C. 











Toiletries 


@ Demand in the United States for lip- 
sticks and lip rouge has continued to ex- 
pand, but that for rouges has declined. 


rates in 1931-32 and 1938-39 were $3.87 and $3.84, respectively. 


Production of lipsticks and lip rouges in 
the United States was valued at $6,086,- 
000 in 1939, an increase of 38 percent over 
the value in 1937, according to the Census 
of Manufactures. Production of rouges 
declined 10 percent during the 2-year 
period to $2,257,000 in 1939. 

Exports of lipsticks likewise have 
shown an expansion to a total of $655,000 
in the year 1939, compared with $558,000 
in 1938 and $585,000 in 1937. This up- 
ward trend continued during 1940. Al- 
though statistics for the entire year are 
not yet available, during the 10 months, 
January—October 1940, exports of lip- 
sticks were valued at $558,400. Exports 
of rouges have changed little during the 
last 3 years; totals were $188,700 in 1937; 
$168,300 in 1938; $190,400 in 1939; and 
$155,000 during the first 10 months of 
1940. 





New Industrial 
Reference Service 
Releases 


These releases are available from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at the uniform price of 10 cents 
each. 


Part 1—Chemicals and Allied Products: 
No. 9. Germany’s Plans for Expand- 
ing Its Chemical Trade in South- 
eastern Europe. 4 pp. 
No. 10. Potassium Hydroxide Indus- 
try of United States. 3 pp. 
No.11. Chemical Raw Material Re- 
view—Guatemala. 2 pp. 
Part 2—Electrical Products: 
No. 14. Canadian Radio Statistics— 
October 1940. 3 pp. 
Part 3—Foodstuffs: 
No. 12. Bread and Bakery Products. 
2 pp. 
No. 13. Citrus Fruits—Production 
and Trade, 1935-1939. 3 pp. 
No. 14. The Black Pepper Industry of 
the Netherlands Indies. 2 pp. 
No. 15. The Brazilian Coffee Indus- 
try. 2 pp. 
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Part 4—Forest Products: 

No. 3. Recent Developments in the 
Pulp and Paper Industry Due to 
the War. 16 pp. 

No.4. Christmas Trees. 4 pp. 

No. 5. Newsprint Consumption in the 
United States. 2 pp. 

Part 6—Machinery and Equipment: 

No. 11. Market for Office Supplies ip 
Brazil. 4 pp. 

No. 12. Market for Office Supplies in 
Jamaica. 1 p. 

Part 8—Motion Pictures and Equipment: 

No. 17. Annual Survey of Motion. 
Picture Industry in Finland. 2 pp, 

Part 9—Motive Products and Equipment: 

No. 13. Railway-Equipment Markets 
in Paraguay. 2 pp. 

No. 14. Consumption and Usage of 
Motor Fuel in 1939. 2 pp. 

Part 10—Rubber and Its Products: 

No.9. American Scrap Tire Re. 
sources. 4 pp. 

No. 10. Ocean Routing of Uniteg 
States Rubber Imports. 2 pp. 

Part 13—Tobacco and Its Products: 

No. 20. Present Status of German 

Tobacco Culture. 1 p. 
Part 14—Special Products: 

No. 26. Market for Optical Goods— 
Argentina. 2 pp. 

No. 27. Market for Optical Goods— 
Honduras. 1p. 

No. 28. Market for Optical Goods in 
Brazil. 3 pp. 





Construction of Fabricated Ves. 
sels in United Kingdom 


The experience gained by Britain dur- 
ing World War I in the building of fabri- 
cated vessels should be invaluable—gsays 
the Shipbuilding and Shipping Record— 
in the event that the present abnormal 
conditions should cause the country’s 
great resources in bridge-building firms 
to be brought into requisition in ship 
construction. 


Construction of the straight-framed | 
ship was introduced during the last war, | 


and several ships were completed in ac- 
cordance with these ideas in an effort to 
accelerate the building of ships and in 
order that a large number of firms en- 
gaged in constructional work but not 
directly associated with shipbuilding 
should be brought into the service of the 
nation. When the war ceased, however, 
the customary type of form was re 
verted to. 

The construction of this type of ship 
was actually thought of long before the 
year 1919, as three patents—one brought 
out in 1898, another in 1900, and a third 
in 1903—all related to this method of 
construction, involving the elimination 
of curvatures and the simplification of 
parts. 





American Consulate to be Ee 
tablished at Tananarive 


An American Consulate will be estab- 
lished in the near future at Tananarive, 
Madagascar, it has been announced iy 
the Department of State. 
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New Books and Reports 


F. Stirling Wilson, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


The following publications, added to the Department’s research facilities through the courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please note.—The Department has no copies of private publications for distribution and cannot 


be responsible for their content. 


@@ TABULATION OF CONTRIBUTIONS COL- 
LECTED AND DISBURSED DURING THE PERIOD 
SEPTEMBER 6, 1939, THROUGH NOVEMBER 
1940, as SHOWN IN THE Reports SUBMIT- 
TED BY PERSONS AND ORGANIZATIONS REG- 
ISTERED WITH THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 
THE SOLICITATION AND COLLECTION OF CON- 
TRIBUTIONS TO BE USED FoR RELIEF IN BEL- 
LIGERENT COUNTRIES, IN CONFORMITY WITH 
THE REGULATIONS ISSUED PURSUANT TO 
SECTION 8 OF THE ACT OF NOVEMBER 4, 
1939, AS Mabe EFFECTIVE BY THE PRESI- 
DENT’S PROCLAMATION OF THE SAME DATE. 
Department of State. January 3, 1941. 
44 pp., mimeo. Available from Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, D. C. 


@ AMERICAN WARTIME AND Post-WaR 
ForEIGN TRADE. Eugene P. Thomas, 
President, National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil, Inc. 1940. 3 pp. Reprint of an arti- 
cle in The Journal of Commerce, New 
York, December 31, 1940. Available from 
National Foreign Trade Council, Inc., 
26 Beaver Street, New York. 


@ Looxinc AHEAD. James A. Farrell, 
Chairman, National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil, Inc. 1940. 3 pp. Reprint of an 
article in Herald-Tribune, New York, 
December 31, 1940. Available from Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council, Inc., 26 
Beaver Street, New York. 


@ Tue Frnanciat Post SurvEY OF MINES 
1940-41 -— CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND. 
The Financial Post. 1940. 240 pp., illus., 
15th annual edition. Price $2. A com- 
prehensive survey of all Canadian mining 
developments and securities, a wealth of 
data for investors and engineers being 
incorporated in it. Shows mineral pro- 
duction for the Dominion and for indi- 
vidual Provinces for many years, on an 
8-year price range on stocks; the coun- 
try’s milling plants; details on dividends 
paid; mining camps which have become 
prominent during the year; maps of new 
areas and old maps revised. Available 
from MacLean Publishing Co., Ltd., Do- 
minion Square Building, Montreal, 
Canada. 


@ Ovurtook ror UNITED STATES TRADE. 
Eugene P. Thomas, President, National 
Foreign Trade Council, Inc. 1940. 3 pp. 
Reprint of an article in The New York 
Times, January 2, 1941. Available from 
National Foreign Trade Council, Inc., 26 
Beaver Street, New York. 


@ Unrrep States RELATIONS WiTH LATIN 
America, National Foreign Trade Coun- 


cil, Inc. 1940. 14 pp. Panel discussion 
sponsored by the Beta Gamma Sigma 
Alumni, Town Hall Club, New York, No- 
vember 13, 1940. Contains the following 
addresses: Our Trade with Latin Amer- 
ica, by Eugene P. Thomas; Problems 
Relative to Capital Investments, by 
Thomas W. Palmer; and Exchange and 
Banking Problems of the Latin Americas, 
by C. R. Dewey. Available from National 
Foreign Trade Council, Inc., 26 Beaver 
Street, New York. 


@ Text or a Note Darep DecemBerR 15, 
1940 From THE BRITISH CHARGE 
D’AFFAIRES, TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
CONTAINING A STATEMENT OF THE AMOUNTS 
DUE THE UNITED STATES From His Mag- 
ESTY’S GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED KING- 
DOM UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF THE DEBT 
AGREEMENT OF THE 19th JUNE, 1923, AND 
THE MORATORIUM AGREEMENT OF THE 4th 
JUNE, 1932. Department of State. De- 
cember 16, 1940. 3 pp., mimeo. Avail- 
able from Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


@ Text or Note Datep DecemseEr 10, 1940, 
FROM THE AMBASSADOR OF FRANCE, TO THE 
SECRETARY OF STATE, CONTAINING A STATE- 
MENT OF AMOUNTS DUE FROM THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF FRANCE FROM 
DECEMBER 15, 1932, To June 15, 1940, In- 
CLUSIVE, AND DECEMBER 15, 1940. Depart- 
ment of State. December 16, 1940. 3 
pp., mimeo. Avaiiable from Department 
of State, Washington, D. C. 


@ Text or a Nore Datep DecemsBer 9, 
1940, FRoM THE MINISTER OF YUGOSLAVIA, 
TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE, CONTAINING 
A STATEMENT SHOWING THE AMOUNT DUE 
AND PAYABLE ON JUNE 15, 1932, To JUNE 
15, 1940, INCLUSIVE, AND DecempBer 15, 
1940, BY THE YUGOSLAV GOVERNMENT, Pur- 
SUANT TO THE TERMS OF ITs DEBT AGREE- 
MENT OF May 3, 1926. Department of 
State. December 16, 1940. 3 pp., mimeo. 
Available from Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 


@ Text or a Nore Datep Decemser 13, 
1940, From THE CHaRGE D’AFFAIRES AD 
INTERIM OF HUNGARY, TO THE SECRETARY 
OF STATE, CONTAINING A STATEMENT OF 
Amounts DUE FROM THE GOVERNMENT OF 
THE KINGDOM OF HUNGARY From DEcCEM- 
BER 15, 1932, Tc JUNE 15, 1940, INCLUSIVE, 
AND DECEMBER 15, 1940. Department of 
State. December 16, 1940. 3 pp., mimeo. 
Available from Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 


For private publications write direct to the publishing agency given in each case. 


@ Our Woritp TrapE—JANUARY-—SEPTEM- 
BER 1940. Foreign Commerce Depart- 
ment, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 1940. 19 pp., 18th Quar- 
terly Issue. Value and volume of princi- 
pal exports and imports between United 
States and chief foreign markets. Avail- 
able from Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington, D. C. 


MA GuIDE TO MATERIALS FOR TEACHING 
ENGLISH TO REFUGEES. Fanne Aronoff, 
Gilbert Convers, and Nora Hodges. 1940. 
36 pp., price 50 cents. Not the least of 
the value of this Guide is that the mate- 
rials listed are either free or may be 
obtained at slight cost. Another attri- 
bute of the Guide is that its selections 
have been based on the desire to bring 
to the attention of teachers and students 
material which stresses the ideals, char- 
acteristic qualities, land, and people of 
America. Included are material on the 
great industries of the country; on noted 
men and women; on social security and 
welfare measures; on the history of the 
United States and the framework and 
fundamental principles of our Govern- 
ment; on health and safety; on geog- 
raphy and travel; on national resources 
and conservation; on manners and cus- 
toms; stories, etc. Available from Com- 
mittee for Refugee Education, 254 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 


@ THe Economics or Force. Frank 
Munk. 1940. 254 pp., price $2. This 
book represents an attempt to adjust our 
whole economic thinking to present-day 
conditions and problems. Most of the 
economics up to now have tacitly as- 
sumed that the welfare of the people is 
the aim of all economic activity. If the 
facts emerging from the present era in- 
dicate that this is no longer true, think- 
ing along economic lines will be revised. 
This represents an attempt to define the 
economy of force and to discuss the sit- 
uation of a democratic nation isolated in 
a sea of totalitarianism. The book is 
based on the personal experience of the 
writer, who has had an unusual oppor- 
tunity to study the trend of European 
economy toward Government control and 
who has witnessed the sudden reshaping 
of a democratic country into totalitarian 
form after its occupation by Nazi Ger- 
many. Available from George W. Stew- 
art, publisher, 67 West Forty-fourth 
Street, New York. 
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Trade-Mark Applications 


Argentina.— The following  trade- 
marks, published in the Boletin Oficial 
of December 17, 1940, have been reported 
by the Office of the American Commer- 
cial Attaché, Buenos Aires, December 23, 
1940. Opposition to the registration of 
these trade-marks must be filed in Ar- 
gentina before January 20, 1941. 





Trade-mark 














Colombia.—The following trade-marks, 
published for the first time in Diario 
Oficial of December 18, 1940, have 
been reported by the Office of the Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Bogota, De- 
cember 26, 1940. Opposition to the regis- 
tration of these trade-marks must be 
made in Colombia within 30 days from 
date of the third and last printing. 























Trade-mark Product 
Norma.......--} Ceramic ware in general. 
Everfit._...--.| Textiles and textile products. 
Neumol Pharmaceutical product. , 
Fe ie Footwear and shoemakers’ materials. 
Fiotante _- ----- Soap. 

Germinal __....| Chemical fertilizers. 

Super Pak -- Medicinals, pharmaceuticals, drugs, 

| foods, agricultural products, etc. 

Maravilla____--| Pomade. 

Gripalina------ | Pharmaceutical product. 

Dyfea____-.....| Medicinal products and drugs. 

Cibasol-.....-- | Pharmaceutical products. 
Colombia.— The following trade- 


marks, published in the Diario Oficial of 
December 24, 1940, have been reported 
by the Office of the American Commer- 
cial Attaché, Bogota, December 27, 1940. 
Opposition to the registration of these 
trade-marks must be filed in Colombia 
within 30 days from date of the third 
and last printing. 











Trade-mark Product 
Salicina | Pharmaceuticals, medicinals, and toi- 
Ties. 
Faitala------.-| Footwear and accessories. 





Japan.—The following trade-marks, 
published in the official Japanese Trade 
Mark Journal of November 21, 1940, have 
been reported by the Office of the Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Tokyo, Decem- 
ber 2, 1940. Opposition to the registra- 
tion of these trade-marks must be filed 
in Japan within 60 days from date of 
publication. 





Trade-mark Class number and commodity 





Neopiozol_._....| No. 1—Chemicals, medicines, and 


— accessory to medical treat- 
ment. 
Paricagold. ..-- Ex. No. 1—Obliate. 








Trade-mark | Class number and commodity 

Paparica..._..- Ex. No. i—Obliate. 

Horbex-..--.-- No. 1—Chemicals, medicines, and 
articles accessory to medical treat- 
ment. 

Zigusa........- Do. 

eae Do, 

Kernelu.- ---._- Do. 

Analopin-----_- Do. 

Rotamimeo_...| No. 17—Machinery and implements, 
and parts thereof, which do not be- 
long to any other class, well as belts, 
hose, and packings. 

ee Do. 

Radoner-___-_-_-. No. 18—Physical, chemical, medical, 
measuring, photographic, and educa- 
tional instruments and tools, eye- 
glasses, and calculators, ete, and 
their parts. 

Hackrecto - - - -- Do. 

Hero ..| No. 21—Timepieces, accessories there- 
of and their parts. 

Wellington....| No. 22—Musical instruments and 
phonographs, their parts, and acces- 
sories. 

Friedrich _ -___- Do. 

Dandy..-.-- ae Do. 

Hardhead______| Do. 

Odeny!1- - | No. 45—Foodstuffs and condiments, 
| which do not belong to any other 
| class. 

Wolfdenmi.___! Do. 

Roller. - - Ex. No. 58— Wooden washing machine. 

Parama Fil_...| No. 70—Arabian gum, casein gum, 
synthetic paste that do not belong 
to any other class, paste from sea- 
weed, etc. 

Hys-Cut No. 70—Stain remover made by mixing 


ethyl, benzol, and gasoline, mixed 
liquid fuel made by using ethy] alco- 
hol, etc. 





Japan.—The following trade-marks, 
published in the official Japanese “Trade- 
Mark Journal” of December 5, 1940, have 
been reported by the Office of the Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Tokyo, Decem- 
ber 12, 1940. Opposition to the registra- 
tion of these trade-marks must be filed 
in Japan within 60 days from date of 
publication. 





Trade-mark Class number and commodity 
Beaver __- | No. 7—Manufactured metal goods 
| which do not belong to any other 
class. 
Mannen.- | No. 20—Carriages, wagons, ships, and 


other transporting machines and 
their parts, except tires and tubes. 





Panama.—The following trade-marks, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of 
December 13, 1940, have been reported by 
the Office of the American Commercial 
Attaché, Panama, December 21, 1940. 
Opposition to the registration of these 
trade-marks must be filed in Panama 
within 90 days of date of publication. 





Trade-mark Commodity 





Solidox......-- Dentifrices, perfume in general, cos- 
metics, and hair oil. 

Corsets, pants, shirts, corset covers, 
underskirts, camisoles, petticoats, 
knickerbockers, women’s fine lin- 
gerie, nightgowns, combinations, 
knitted men’s, women’s, and chil!- 
dren’s shirts, vanity cases, bath- 
robes, caps, leather, rubber and 
cloth gloves, stockings, woolen shirts, 
“‘nettibockers,”’ dressing gowns. 

ee Nonalcoholic beverages without malt 

(U. 8. Classification No. 45). 

.| Sparkling water (U. 8. Classification 

No. 45). 


Vanity Fair__- 





January 18, 1941 


Panama.—The following trade-marks, | 


published in the Gaceta Oficial of Decem. 
ber 17, 1940, have been reported by the 
Office of the American Commercial At- 
taché, Panama, December 23, 19409, 
Opposition to the registration of thege 
trade-marks must be made within 99 
days of date of publication. 











‘Trade-mark Commodity 
National’s Eagle Whisky and gin. 
Old Crow Whisky. 
The Reader's Digest..| Monthly magazines and publica. 
tions. 
Toledo isiighichsisiantgin Scales, weighing machines and 


apparatus, adding machines, 
dynamo-meters, machines for 
testing scales, instruments to 
measure tension, _ elasticity, 
resistance of materials, resist. 
ance to pressure, weight and 
humidity. (U. 8S. Classifica. 
tion No. 26, Scientific ang 
Measuring Apparatus.) 








— 


Panama.—The following trade-marks, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of 
December 19 and 23, 1940, have been re- 
ported by the Office of the American 
Commercial Attaché, Panama, December 
26, 1940. Opposition to the registration 
of these trade-marks must be filed in 
Panama within 90 days of dates of 
publication. 





Trade-mark | Commodity 


wane eee | er 


Nestle... 





| Coffee. coffee extracts, decaffein 
ized coffee, decaffeinized coffee 
extracts with or without other 
food elements; infants’ food, 
ete. 

Garters, suspenders, arm bands, 
leather belts. 

Oils of turpentine and spirits and 
substitutes for turpentine for 
fine industries. 

Perfumed waters, cosmetics, 

Lubricating oils and fuel oils 
for machinery which use pe 

|  troleum. 

Good and seasoning sauce, 
particularly hot sauces (U. 8 

Class No. 46—food and food 
ingredients). 

| Antiseptic medicinal liquid prep 

| aration and antiseptic me 

| 

| 

| 


Paris 


Sangaiol 


Kolonia 1800 
A winged horse in 
flying position. 


Tabasco. . 


Milton 


dicinal ointment, th for 
human use. 

‘alcium, phosphates, and vite 
min D (U. S. Class No. 6% 
ferring to chemicals, medicines, 
and pharmaceutical prepam 
| tions). 


a 


Calfo-Rayol 





Peru.—The following trade-mark, pub- 
lished in the official publication E] Peru- 
ano of December 7, 1940, has been re- 
ported by the American Embassy, Lima, 
January 3,1941. Opposition to the regis- 
tration of this trade-mark must be filed 
in Peru on January 17, 1941. 





Trade-mark Product 


Aspirin Pharmaceutical. 





Japan.—The following trade-marks, 
published in the official Japanese “Trade 
Mark Journal” on November 14, 194, 
have been reported by the Office of the 
American Commercial Attaché, Tokyo, 
November 25, 1940. Opposition to the 


(Continued on p. 127) 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


U. S. Export Control Act 


Announcements 


Developments communicated to the Division of Foreign Tariffs during the week ended 
Tuesday noon, January 14. 


No. 29—Use of Intermediaries to Obtain 
Export Licenses 


(Division of Controls, Department 
of State) 


“The Department of State has been in- 
formed that certain persons in Washing- 
ton have represented to prospective ex- 
porters that they are in a position, upon 
the receipt of a fee, to expedite the han- 
dling of applications for export licenses 
by the Department of State. This is not 
the case, All applications for export 
licenses are dealt with as expeditiously 
as the nature of the application will per- 
mit. The employment by exporters of 
agents in Washington to call upon the 
Department with a view to expediting 
action upon these applications results 
merely in consuming time of those offi- 
cers of the Department who deal with 
such matters and hence in delaying ac- 
tion upon applications. Applicants for 
export licenses will find that delays in 
dealing with applications for license will 
be reduced to a minimum if they will 
mail their applications to the Secretary 


of State and dispense with the unneces- 
sary services of agents and intermedi- 
aries.” 


No. 30—Control Extended to Copper, 
Brass, Bronze, Zinc, Nickel, and Pot- 
ash 


(White House Press Release, 
January 10, 1941) 


“The President announced today that 
he had approved the recommendation of 
Colonel Russell L. Maxwell, Adminis- 
trator of Export Control, and had issued 
a Proclamation placing six additional 
materials under the export licensing 
system. 

“These materials, the exportation of 
which must now be controlled due to the 
accelerating needs of the National De- 
fense program, are copper, brass, bronze, 
zinc, nickel, and potash. 

“The effective date of the Proclama- 
tion placing these materials under ex- 
port control will be February 3, 1941.” 


[The detailed definitions of the above 
products to be subject to export control will 
appear in next week’s issue of ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY.| 








Latin American Exchange Rates 


Note.—A verages are actual selling rates for = =e drafts on New York, in units of foreign rinctene ! per dollar, with 


the following exceptions: Uruguay and Cu 
tol Argentine paper peso. The 


United States dollars to the peso; Paraguay— 


‘araguayan paper 


pesos peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Pan- 
amanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar.) 





| 
| Latest available 
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Trade-Mark Applications 


(Continued from p. i126) 


registration of these trade-marks must 
be filed in Japan within 60 days from 
date of publication. 














Trade-mark Class number and commodity 
Crystal. ....... Ex. No. 2—Shoe polish, 
Vegeline___._.- No. Sh br pigments, mordants, and 

paints. 

Sun Maid. -__- No. on 

por No. 17—Machinery and implements, 
and parts thereof which do not belong 
to any other class, as well as belts, 
hose, and packings. 

Little Giant __- Do. 

Southworth._. Do. 

Hudson__..-_._| No. 39—All kinds of intoxicating bev- 
erage which do not belong to Class 38, 
and imitations thereof. 

Wheaton _____- Do. 

Western. ..___. Do. 

Weston____..- Do. 

Registered | No. 50—Paper and manufactures 

Washington. thereof which do not belong to any 

other class, 
Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists, of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce or its district or. cooperative offices 
by referring to the titles. The price is 
$1 a list for each country. 


Aircraft and aeronautical supplies and 
equipment, importers and dealers, Peru. 

Business firms, Liberia. 

Electrical supplies and so apps im- 
porters and dealers, Costa Ri 

Professional and scientific ices, im- 
porters and dealers, Cuba. 

Petroleum industry, Venezuela. 



























Annual average } 
rate | Average rate | quotation ” 
Country Unit quoted | Type of exchange | American Consular Agency at 
| “yan | | ss = 
1938 | 1990 | OCt | Nov. | Rate | Date Djibouti Permanently Closed 
! fps 
se OT = bas =e The American Consular Agency at Dji- 
" | Argentina. ..... Paper peso. ....- ORR Bo joe non nee 3.70 | 3.73 | 3.73 3.73 | Dec. 12 bouti, French Somali Coast, which had 
é | Official B_........ z $4.32: 4.23 | 4.23 4, 23 Do. bee losed -temnorarily--el July 11 
t | Free market . 4.83 | 426 | 42 | 424 Do een cio emporarlly since July 1, 
, te Boliviano........ | pane eames a | $2.34 | 39.90 ~ 90 | me Da 26 1939, was permanently closed on Decem- 
t baad whe. ou Se 55. 00 55. 00 ) 2 
; Pam | 45-40""| 63.04 | 61.60 | 61.50 | Middle ber 31, 1940, according to an announce- 
‘ | Dee. ment by the Department of State. 
oo eeet.......... Milreis.......... OY See | 17.641 | 16.829 16, 500 |16.500 | 16.500 | Dec. 14 
| Free market. —----22-7- bn. | #19. 706 | 19.770 | 19.770 | 19.770 Do. 
. | frome free market_._- ry . 545 | 20.700 | 20.700 | 2 = De 
I -=| 10 826 | 20.076 | 20.563 | 20.950 0. 
be POR oceciccn cn) Sas Sokackeuin- | 19.87 | 19.37 | 19.87 | 19.37 | 19.37 | Dee. 17 Panama Government Adopts 
P | Export draft........- | 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 | Do. ss 
Curb market_......... 27.48 | 32.47 | 33.06 | 34.73 | 34.60 Do. New Schedule of Office Hours 
4 Free djineat Shek | 81.04 | 31.15 | 31.15 | 31.15 Do. 
G Id ch ee 25. 00 1.15 31.15 | 31.15 Do. 
: Sa) SO | SO | eee et ee ee Executive departments and dependen- 
h } Oclombia.......|.....do...........| Controlled........... rn | 175 | 1.755) 1.755 | 1.755 | Dee. 27 cies of the Panama Government and of 
| 5 749 | ‘ P : 
- Bank of Hep cao whadd Miata Hr gc’ My ah ae ; ve municipalities have adopted a new 6%- 
d ie on cork poameesrerte=*--- he + | ‘ ° . . ° pes 4 hour work schedule, from 7 a. m. to 1:30 
Costa 5 I neontrolled_..--.... a | 6. . | 5. .75 | Dee. 2 : 
2 “ Controlled. .---. 5.62 | 662 | §62 | 562 | 562 | Do p. m., without interruption for lunch. 
Cuba .......... Pes0.......-.---| Free..........-----.----|-.------ - 93 91 91 | .92 | Jan. 4 Courts and schools are not included in the 
- ef le Central Bank... .. 14. 13 14.83 | 15.72 | 15.15 | 15.00 Dec. 2 h 
Honduras. .__.. | Lempira........ | NDS 5p is | 2.04 2.04 | 2.04 | 204 | 2.04 Do. cnange. 
= ~aeeenene ts Regrcom—ne FAS > sgngaeeeee wo +3 te | += . - &: = os 21 Banks have a slightly modified sched- 
ee ee e " 5 5 ‘ >. 
——------ ribcage ate 14 | oes | es lem | aw De ule. They are open to the public from 
Paraguay... Paper peso.....- | Official...............-.|-----.-- wyeeerr paves = : a = 28 8 a. m. to 12:30 p. m., except on Satur- 
4 = Oihis sssininiaht Seer Sesame ari ae es 660 | 650 | 650 | Dec. 21 days, when they close 30 minutes — 
wador _......| Colon......-----|----- do.......-.----+---- 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 Do. Employees, however, are on duty from 
S|} Uroguay.......| I 5.26 Bee do aee-e-e-| «4173| 8626] 3759] +=. 3896 | *.3953 | Dec. 28 : itary S 
nf c | Controlled tree..----..- |. 5697 “008 8271} .5271 | 5266 | Do. 7:30 a.m. to 1:30 p. m. 
, Venezuela... .. BOER. nwcares Controlled__._........- 3.19 3.19 | 3.19 | 3.19 3.19 | Dec. 23 No changes have been made in the 
he hours of commercial, professional, or 
June 13-Dee. 31. ’ June 10-Dee. 31. service establishments, although auto- 
: * For cl ise, 1.795; . 1.87; . 
70, yd ed 4 : Logi ass 2 merchandise, 1.795; class 3, 1.87; class 4 mobile firms now close at noon on Satur- 
he ‘July-December. %In addition, there is “‘compensated’”’ exchange, 


days. (American Commercial Attaché, 
Panama.) 


5 Apr. 10-Dee. 31. 


which is 20 percent above the free rate. 
‘For commitments of the Government only. 
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New International 
Reference Service 
Releases 


The first three releases of the newly 
inaugurated International Reference 
Service are: 


Vol. 1. No. 1: 
Marketing Areas in Brazil. 5¢. 
Vol. 1. No. 2: * 
Preparing Shipments for Colom- 
bia. 5¢. 
Vol. 1. No. 3: 
Bankruptcy Laws in Australia. 
10¢. 

This newly established International 
Reference Service offers information of 
a broad economic scope having a perma- 
nent or semipermanent value, as exem- 
plified by annual reviews. Included in the 
service are surveys of foreign market 
areas, appraisal of transportation prob- 
lems; foreign industrial development 
data; analyses of international shifts of 
capital; foreign trade reports; basic data 
relating to ocean and foreign land ship- 
ping; basic export and import data; 
monetary, financial, and budgetary de- 
velopments in foreign countries; analyses 
of foreign commercial laws affecting the 
interests of Americans; studies of foreign 
tariff changes, including information on 
quotas, documentation, restrictions, and 
regulations, and much other material of 
equal value. 

The International Reference Service 
may be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents at the Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., at the an- 
nual subscription rate of $6 per year 
(Foreign, $9) in advance. 

{NoTre.—Although most businessmen will 
wish to subscribe to the whole service, thus 
receiving all reports as rapidly as they are 
issued, arrangements have been made to make 
available single copies of individual reports. 
These single copies will be available through 
the Superintendent of Documents and the 
Bureau's offices at varying prices, such prices 
depending upon the number of pages in the 
individual report. Announcement of the 


availability of the single copies is made in 
ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY.| 





Inter-American Conferences, 
1941 


Many conferences of international 
scope are scheduled to be held in the 
Western Hemisphere during 1941, 
though the complete list is not yet avail- 
able. While this country, of course, will 
not participate in all of them, the ma- 
jority of such meetings will be on sub- 
jects of interest in the United States. 
The dates and places of those already 
determined upon are listed below, and 
notices of others will be published as they 
become available. 


Regional Conferences of River Plate Coun- 
tries (Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Paraguay, 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Announcements Under the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act 


Trade Agreements Signed 





Country Date signed | Date effective 





. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
. 28.1935 | June 3, 1935 
25,1935 | Aug. 65,1935 
2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 


ment below) _..._______. Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 
Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands (Netherlands in 
Europe, Netherlands 
India, Surinam, and 





NR Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland. __.._.._..._. Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
pane A ni encima Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Colombia_.............-.- Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemela........... 2... Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 


France and its colonies, 
dependencies, and pro- 
tectorates other than 








atte a May 6, 1936 Do. 
Nicaragua !_.............. Mer. 11,1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
SGT ee Le May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
, “eos Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Coenen mee... 2. 2... Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czecho-Slovakia ?........ Mar. 7, 1938 Apr. 16, 1938 
ica a i ea Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 
United Kingdom, includ- 

ing Newfoundland and 

the British Colonial 

NE a dake Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 
Canada (revision of agree- 

ment of 1935) .._......_- Se Do. 
, ee eS | Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
_ aa | Nov. 6,1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary | 

agreement).____________ Dec. 18,1989 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary | | 

agreement) _...._....._- Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1,1940 
Canada (supplementary | 

agreement).............| Dec. 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 





1 Certain provisions of the trade agreement ceased to be 
in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

2 The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939, 


{Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
promptly after sigring. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department. are available for 
examination at all district offices of the Bureau. Copies 
of such analysis or summaries for any particular agree- 
ment will be furnished as long as the supply lasts. 





January 18, 194] 


In the case of the tundpaqmovsent countries for which 
import statistics are available covering at least 1 full 
since the effective date of the agreement, compilations 
have been made showing, for the items on which ¢op.- 
cessions were obtained and also for other import items of 
importance from the standpoint of United States ti 
total imports, imports from the United States, and im. 
ports from the principal competing foreign country op 
countries, during a period of years. These compilations 
are now available for Cuba, Belgium, Sweden, B 
Canada, the Netherlands, France, Finland, Switzerland 
Haiti, and Colombia. They may be examined at all dis. 
trict offices of the Bureau, and copies for any particular 
country or countries will be furnished as long as the 
supply lasts. 

Reprints of an article on Results Under the Reciprocaj 
Trade Agreements Program During 1939, which 
peered in COMMERCE epi yr 17, 1940, are avail. 
able upon request to the Trade Agreements Unit 
of the district offices. babes. 

The Tariff Commission issues as soon as practicable 
after the conclusion of a trade agreement a report consist. 
ing of digests of trade data relating to items upon which 
the United States has granted concessions and other 
information relating to the provisions in the particular 
agreement. 

A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1939 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the U: 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
ranged by schedules and ene of the Tariff A 
has been prepared by the U. 8. Tariff Commission in the 
form ofapamphlet, This is obtainable from the Superin. 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 45 cents 
per copy.] 


Countries With Which Intention To 
Negotiate Has Been Announced 














Latest date 

Date of issu- | for submit- | Date for oral 

Country | ance of notice | ting written presents 
statements of Views 

eijithnathliarviniideinrngdiareememiieee 

Belgium!.| Aug. 16,1939 | Sept. 27,1939 | Oct. 9, 1939 

Chile___..| Oct. 2,1939 | Nov. 11,1939 | Nov. 27, 1939 








1 Negotiations inactive. When negotiations are fe. 
sumed, public announcement will be made and renewed 
opportunity to present views will be afforded prior to 
the conclusion of an agreement. 


[Detailed information and copies of the lists of products 
to which the United States announced it would give con- 
sideration for concessions, at the time of giving formal 
notice of intention to negotiate with each of the above 
countries, are available upon request to Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce or any of its district offices, 
as well as from the Committee for Reciprocity Informa. 
tion or the Department of State.] 


Note.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar wil] 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, instead 
of each week as formerly. 








and Uruguay): Montevideo, Uruguay, Janu- 
ary 15, 1941. 

Fourth South American Congress of Rail- 
ways: Bogota, Colombia, February 11-21. 

Fourth Annual Convention of the Inter- 
American Bibliographical and Library Asso- 
ciation: Washington, D. C., February 20-21. 

Second Pan American Congress of Endo- 
crinology: Montevideo, Uruguay, March 5-8. 

Pan American Institute of Geography and 
History (Third General Assembly): Lima, 
Peru, March 30—April 8. 

Inter-American Writers Conference: Rio 
Piedras, Puerto Rico, April 14. 

American Conference of Associations of 
Commerce and Production: Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, May 14-20. 

Third International Conference of Profes- 
sors of Ibero-American Literature: New 
Orleans, La., August. 

Second Inter-American Travel Congress: 
Mexico City, September 15-24. 

Fourth Pan American Highway Congress: 
Mexico City, September 15-24. 

Second Pan American Congress of Munici- 
palities: Santiago, Chile, September 14-21. 


Other conferences planned to take 
place during this year, for which no defi- 
nite dates have been fixed, are: Second 
Meeting of Treasury Representatives, 
Quito, Ecuador;: Second Inter-American 
Conference of National Commissions on 
Intellectual Cooperation, Habana, Cuba; 


Eighth Pan American Child Congress, 
and Inter-American Conference on Na- 
tional Parks, both tentatively scheduled 
to meet at Washington, D. C. 
Although the Inter-American Confer- 
ence of Police and Judicial Authorities is 
expected to meet during 1941, neither 
place nor date has yet been determined. 
Further details regarding any of these 
events may be obtained from the Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C. 





Electrification of Swedish State 
Railways 


Last year the Swedish Riksdag granted 
a further 8,000,000 crowns for the com- 
pletion of the then-existing program for 
the electrification of certain lines on the 
State Railways; but in view of the diffi- 
culties of obtaining with certainty and 
economy supplies of foreign fuel, the 
above allocation has been increased to 
16,000,000 crowns, so that further lines 
may be converted and greater use made 
of Sweden’s own hydraulic-power re- 
sources. 
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Indian Defense Act Freezes 
Steamship Rates and 
Schedules 


Freight and passenger rates on vessels 
of Indian registry have apparently been 
frozen for the duration of the war at the 
levels which were in effect on June l, 
1940, according to an official notification 
appearing in the Gazette of India, 
September 21, 1940. The notification, 
which was issued under the Defense of 
India Act, also empowers the Central 
Government to fix rates for the hiring of 
vessels from time to time. Also, under 
the new regulations, Indian vessels which 
before June 1 were engaged in coastwise 
trade or were running between India, 
Burma, Ceylon, or the Red Sea area, are 
prohibited from engaging in other trades 
or serving other routes except under 
license from the Government. 

The total number of ships registered in 
British India and thus affected by the 
new rules is about 300, of which only 
about 30 are of more than 3,000 tons. 
Those most affected are vessels normally 
engaged in the coastwise trade, as many 
of the others do not normally run on the 
routes specified above. 

The necessity for these regulations 
arises from the shipping shortage inci- 
dent to the war. Many vessels have been 
requisitioned by the Government and 
withdrawn from ordinary commercial 
service, with the result that there has 
been a tendency for freight and pas- 
senger rates to rise. There is also the 
possibility that certain of the regular 
routes might be left without service if 
ships were to be diverted to more profit- 
able runs. Licenses authorizing changes 
in routes or services will reportedly be 
issued only if the owners are able to show 
that an actual surplus of shipping exists 
on any particular run. 

The reaction of Indian shipping firms, 
of which the Scindia Steam Navigation 
Co. is the most important, is most un- 
favorable. This line has protested in 
writing to the Government against the 
new rules, and its complaint has been 
confirmed also by the Indian Merchant’s 
Chamber of Bombay, which wrote the 
Commercial Secretary at Delhi to voice 
its dissatisfaction not only as regards 
the shipping regulations but also over 
the appointment of a non-Indian as 
Indian Shipping Adviser. 

The Scindia company points out that, 
while Indian vessels plying the indicated 
routes will operate under fixed rates, 
other vessels in the same trade will not 
be so limited, and, with shipping space 
increasingly scarce, the non-Indian lines 
will presumably still obtain very satis- 
factory cargoes even though their rates 
be slightly higher than those charged by 
the Indian lines. Another issue raised 
by Scindia is that it is unfair not to make 
allowances for possible future increases 
in insurance charges, war-risk rates hav- 
ing already doubled and marine-risk pre- 
miums (based on higher valuations) hav- 
ing risen 66 percent since last June. 
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Germany Issues Regulations for 
Women Vehicle Drivers 


An order of the Minister of Labor dated 
October 30, 1940, regulates the employ- 
ment of women as drivers of vehicles. 
By the terms of the order, women are 
not permitted to act as drivers of rail- 
way cars, streetcars, busses, and trucks 
of more than 1.5 metric tons pay load. 
The maximum pay load of electrically 
driven trucks which women may drive is 
2.1 metric tons, but the top speed of the 
vehicle must not exceed 25 kilometers 
per hour. As respects streetcars and 
trolley busses, provision is made for ex- 
ceptions to the ruling in especially urgent 
cases, but the working day in such in- 
stances must not exceed 8 hours. 

Girls under 18 years of age may drive 
mechanically operated public or indus- 
trial transportation vehicles only if such 
work represents but a relatively small 
part of their working day. The working 
day of women drivers over 18 years of age 
must not exceed 9 hours. The Minister 
of Transportation is empowered, how- 
ever, to make exceptions for technical 


operating reasons in the case of the Ger- 
man State Railways. 





New City on Kama River in 
U.S.S.R. 


Plans are now being drawn for a new 
city of 150,000 inhabitants, to be called 
Zakamsk, and to be located on the high 
banks of the Kama River, in the new oil- 
fields district, says the Moscow Izvestia. 
The streets, as projected, run back from 
the river to a central square, on which 
will be located a theater and other public 
buildings. The bank of the Kama will 
be parked, and a large steamer wharf 
will be built. The site is 30 kilometers 
south of Molotov (Perm) and not far 
from Krasnokamsk. 





Ecuadoran Exposition 


As announced in ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of November 23, 1940, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Quito, Ecuador, is 
sponsoring an exhibition to open in that 
city on May 24 of this year. 

According to word just received, this 
exhibition will be of somewhat broader 
scope than originally planned and will 
be known as the Grand Exposition of 
American Products. Interested manu- 
facturers and exporters should address 
the Quito Chamber of Commerce, Quito, 
Ecuador. 





Barbados-Trinidad Airway 
Service 


A 14-passenger plane of United States 
manufacture has been purchased and put 
in operation on a new Barbados-Trinidad 
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service. The plane was purchased and 
will be operated by the British West In- 
dian Airways, which has not yet been 
put into the form of a company. 

The proposed company will offer daily 
service both ways between Barbados and 
Trinidad and a thrice-weekly round-trip 
service from Trinidad to Tobago. It will 
furnish facilities for the carriage of de- 
ferred air express, which will be carried 
at one-half the cost of regular air ex- 
press. : 

The hope has been expressed that the 
service will eventually include the islands 
of Grenada, St. Vincent, and St. Lucia. 

The former Trinidad-Barbados service, 
operated by the K. L. M. Dutch Airways, 
was discontinued with the invasion of 
the Lowlands in May 1940. 





France Creates Committee for 
Railway Transportation 
Material 


An Organization Committee for Rail- 
way Transportation Material has been 
created by a decree dated October 26, 
1940. The Committee is headed by a re- 
sponsible director with a consulting com- 
mittee of nine members, divided into two 
subcommittees representing the whole of 
the profession. The powers of the Direc- 
tor are similar to those of his colleagues 
in other branches of industry. The two 
subcommittees are responsible for: (1) 
Hauling equipment—locomotives and 
tractors of all kinds and (2) rolling 
stock—tenders, passenger cars, and mo- 
tor rail cars, freight cars, etc. However, 
for the time being, enterprises construct- 
ing or repairing electrically driven cars 
will remain dependent upon the Com- 
mittee for the professional organization 
of electrical producers. 





Japan Suppresses Many Publi- 
cations 


Publications devoted to frivolous pur- 
poses which are not in keeping with the 
“new morality” have been sternly sup- 
pressed, and many others have been or- 
dered to reduce the number of issues per 
year or cut down on the number of pages. 
The primary purpose behind these re- 
strictions is economy of paper, but the 
authorities have admittedly used this 
condition as an excuse to bring Japanese 
publications more into line with the na- 
tional policy. During the past 2 years 
the Home Ministry, with the assistance 
of other Government agencies, has been 
engaged in reducing the number of mag- 
azines and newspapers printed in Japan. 

The. “Publishing Culture Association,” 
established in Tokyo on December 10, ac- 
cording to a press report, is intended to 
“remove the prevailing confusion in pub- 
lishing circles, which heretofore have 
published approximately 50,000 kinds of 
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publications without having any definite 
aim or purpose.” The new association 
has been broughi into being as a result 
of negotiations among the Home, Educa- 
tion, and Commerce and Industry Min- 
istries. It is reported that the following 
reduction in number of publications has 
already been agreed upon: 


The 12 different * etipmectipenag magazines 
will be reduced to ¢ 

Theatrical and motion-picture magazines 
will be controlled by three publishing com- 


panies. 

Art magazines will be reduced by approxi- 
mately 30 percent. 

The existing economic journals, which now 
number about 200, will be cut to 20. 

A reduction of between 30 and 50 percent 
will be effected in the number of magazines 
dealing with politics, science, industry, and 
other subjects. 


There can be little doubt that most of 
this curtailment is due to the shortage of 
paper, which has become increasingly 
serious during the past year. It is inter- 
esting to note, however, that, although 
publications on serious subjects formerly 
were encouraged and only frivolous ma- 
terial was banned, the heaviest blow is 
now falling on economic, political, and 
scientific journals. It has been suggested 
that the ban on the dissemination of 
information on various economic sub- 
jects, and the almost complete suppres- 
sion of statistics, may be connected with 
the official plan tc reduce the number of 
economic magazines. 





Economic Control of Belgium 
under the German 
Occupation 


(Continued from p. 85) 


prohibited, and this can no longer be 
found. Canned fish, fruit, and vegetables 
are practically nonexistent, the hoarding 
rush having totally depleted stocks. 
Dried fruit, which came almost exclu- 
sively from the United States in pre-war 
years, is no longer available. Fresh fruit 
is disappearing, since supplies were lim- 
ited to the domestic crop. Vegetables 
from the same source have been soaring 
in price. 

Coffee, green or roasted, has been un- 
obtainable for some time. Roasted malt 
was being sold as a substitute, but its 
use for this purpose has now been pro- 
hibited. Rice has been lacking for some 
time, and other cereal products, as well 
as dried vegetables, have been available 
only sporadically. Chocolate has virtu- 
ally disappeared from the market. About 
the only food item purchasable in fairly 
adequate quantities is sugar—this be- 
cause the country had a well-established 
beet-sugar industry. 


Rationing of Other Commodities 


Soap is growing scarcer every day, ow- 
ing to the lack of raw materials. At the 
beginning of November, the monthly ra- 
tion consisted of 250 grams of soft or 100 
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grams of hard soap, one cake of toilet 
soap. Leaf-tobacco stocks are also rap- 
idly declining. Pipe tobacco and cigar- 
ettes—now produced only by the larger 
manufacturers, in extremely small quan- 
tities—are only sporadically available. 
Clothing items have only recently been 
rationed, and purchases of wearing ap- 
parel have been so exceptionally high 
that supplies of material have been de- 
pleted. Theoretically, manufacture up to 
30 percent of the normal output of tex- 
tiles is permitted—but, owing to lack of 
raw cotton and wool, it is questionable 
whether this percentage is approximated. 
Gasoline and lubricating oil can be pur- 
chased only in very small quantities and 
with special permission of the military 
authorities. .Not more than 10 percent 
of gasoline vehicles are allowed to circu- 
late, according to dependable estimates. 
Some use is being made of ordinary light- 
ing gas as motor fuel. 


Raw-Material Stocks 


Shortage of raw materials is clearly 
beginning to be felt, but there is not 
much information on the still-available 
supplies. As to wheat, normally imported 
to the extent of about 75 percent of con- 
sumption, a fairly large stock was re- 
portedly on hand at the date of occupa- 
tion, which, with rationing, made it 
possible to stretch the supply until the 
1940 crop became available. This, how- 
ever, is so much below normal needs that 
there is no hope that it will suffice. 
Everything possible, therefore, is being 
done to fill the deficiency by means of 
imports. 

It is reported also that at the time of 
the invasion Belgium had 80,000 to 90,000 
bales of raw cotton. Shortly after the 
occupation of Ghent, the cotton-market- 
ing center, about 52,000 bales of this 
stock were requisitioned and sent to Ger- 
many—this consisting of about 35,000 
bales of American cotton, with the re- 
mainder Brazilian and Congo cotton. 
The German authorities took as a basis 
for their price the New York futures 
quotation of May 9, 1940, for July ship- 
ment, and converted these at the rate 
of 30.60 Belgian francs to the dollar, 
slightly below the normal rate of ex- 
change. The German authorities al- 
lowed the Belgian mills to retain a cer- 
tain percentage of their stocks to continue 
operations. In September, it was esti- 
mated that these were operating at about 
20 percent of capacity and had sufficient 
stocks to last 4 or 5 months. Consider- 
ing that the mills normally exported 
about 50 percent of their production, this 
percentage is not so small as it appears. 
The normal consumption of raw cotton, 
however, was between 25,000 and 30,000 
bales per month. Military operations are 
stated to have resulted in the loss of only 
a very small quantity of raw cotton; also, 
only about 80,000 spindles were destroyed 
out of a total of nearly 2,000,000. 
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Trolleybus line in Middle Rhine 
District 


The first trolleybus line in the Middle 
Rhine district was recently put in opera- 
tion by the Coblentz streetcar company 
on a run between Vallendar and Hoehr, 
Dortmund also plans to introduce trol- 
leybusses in various sections of that city, 
The first section of 20 kilometers is 
already under construction. Fourteen 
trolleybusses have been ordered for this 
line, which is scheduled to be put in 
operation early in March 1941. 





Tsingtao-Chefoo Highway 
Service 


A highway transport service operated 
by the North China Transportation Co. 
has been inaugurated over the recently 
reopened highway between Tsingtao and 
Chefoo. It is reported that a fleet of 9 
trucks and 3 busses make the 240-kilo- 
meter trip each day. 





New Branch Railway in Brazil 


Construction of a branch of the Cen- 
tral of Brazil Railway from Magy das 
Cruzes to Sao Sebastiao has been started, 
reports the American consul at Sao 
Paulo. 





Italians Abandon Railway 


The abandonment of the Paderno- 
Monterotondo—Iseo trunk line of the 
Brescia—Iseo railroad was ordered by 
Royal Decree dated August 25, 1940. 
The administration of the Italian State 
Railways is authorized to remove the 
equipment and to dispose of the property. 





Italian Air Traffic 

A recent release of the Italian Air 
Traffic Bureau gives the following figures 
for air line operations during 1938. Fig- 
ures for 1939, which are stated to be now 
in preparation, are not yet available. 
Statistics for operations in 1937 which 
appeared in the Aeronautical World 
News of April 30, 1940, are reprinted here 
for comparison. 





Item 1937 } 1938 

Miles flown 6, 461, 980 8, 419, 493 
Hours flown 45, 489 56, 923 
Passengers carried 113, 625 140, 815 
Mail carried (Ibs.) 919, 466 1, 054, 670 
Baggage carried (Ibs.) 3, 665, 666 4, 607, 488 
Newspapers carried (Ibs.) 324, 116 659, 744 
Express carried (Ibs.) 1,081,337 | 1, 235, 877 
Number of accidents ‘ 6 
Number of passengers killed 7 42 
Number of passengers injured 12 9 
Number of crew members 

killed 7 M4 
Number of crew members 


injured 


9 
Number of planes lost 3 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities 


Interested American firms and individuals may obtain the names, addresses, and full details regarding the purchase of American goods by foreign firms upon application to the 
Bureau. The Bureau does not furnish credit ratings or assume responsibility as to the standing of foreign Leche the usual precaution should be taken in all cases. Information 
gs to the equipment of these firms for handling American goods, including bank references, capital, etc., will be included with the trade opportunity and may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Bureau direct or through district offices for $1.00 each. Orders received by air mail will be answered by air mail if requested and an air- 








mail stamp enclosed. 
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| Refer- || Refer- 
Commodities | City and country ence Commodities City and country ence 
m | No. No. 
Al I 
CHEMICALS AND CHEMICAL PRODUCTS: | | | CHEMICALS AND CHEMICAL PRopucts—Continued. 

Ammonium carbonate U. 8. P. lumps; ammonium | Shanghai, China.- 554 | balls; oxalic acid crystals; phenol U. 8. P. crystals, 
bicarbonate powder; ammonium chloride granular, i} M. P. 40° C. min.; potash alum lumps; ash 
white; ammonium carbonate U. 8. P. powder; | lj alum granular; procaine base; procaine hydro- 
ammonia alum lumps; ammonia alum granular; || chloride (novocaine) phenacetine U. S. P.; pheno- 
acetic acid glacial, 99.5 percent; acidum acetyl | 1} barbitone soluble; gee bromide crystals 
salicylicam U. 8. P. powder, granulated or crys- i or granular U. 8. P.; petrolatum, snow white 
tals; acriflavine and acriflavine hydrochloride; | } 1] J. 8. P.; petrolatum amber U. 8. P.; pyridine 
adrenaline crystals; argentium proteinicum; acid | | 1} denaturing grade; Rochelle salts U. S. P. powder; 
tannic U. S. P. fluffy; acid tannic 85/90 percent; | \| sodium hydrosulfite, concentrated; sodium sulfide 
bleaching powder, 35/57 percent, chlorine; boric | solid; sodium sulfide broken (flakes); selenium 
acid, U. 8. P., powder or small crystals; boric acid | i| metal; sodium salicylate U. 8. P. crystals or pow- 
U. 8. P. granular 99.5 percent; borax granular 99.5 | } | der; sulphanilamide pure; sodium iodide U. 8. P.; 
percent: borax powder U. 8. P.; barbitone soluble; i} tartaric acid powder U. 8. P.; and zine oxide 98/99 

ismuth subcarbonate; bismuth subgallate U.8. P. | | i] percent. In large quantities. 

powder; bismuth subnitrate U. 8. P. powder; | 1] Patented medicines, in bulk. (Universal formula | Shanghai, China___- 554 
caustic potash flakes 88/92 percent; camphor syn- | | \| desired.) 
thetic U. 8S. P. powder; calcium gluconate U. 8. P. | 1} Tooth paste, in bulk. (Universal formula desired.) |... isis cnt Voom 554 
powder; calcium gluconate for ampoules; chloro- | || FoopsturFs: 
form U.S. P.; citric acid U. 8. P. erystals; ephed- | ! Yeast tablets, in bulk. (Universal formula desired.) |_.._. Si itibitinks dinate corn 554 
rine alkaloid; ephedrine hydrochloride; glucose | | SPECIALTIES: 
anhydrous; Glauber’s salts crystals; glycerine, | |] Celluloid goods; combs and tooth brushes, standard | Tangier, Morocco-_- 553 
chemically pure; hydrogen peroxide 100 percent i} quality. 500 dozen of each. 
volume; iodine resublimed U. 8. P.; lanolin U. 8. || STARCH AND BYPRODUCTS: 
P. hydrous; lanolin U. 8. P. anhydrous; magne- | Ht Potato starch and byproducts, used for finishing and | Medan, Sumatra, 552 
sium sulfate technical; magnesium sulfate U.S. P.; | i} sizing warps. Large quantities. (Samples avail- N. I. 
magnesium carbonate U.S. P. light; methyl salicy- | \| able.) 
late U. S. P.; milk sugar U. 8. P.; naphthalene | 1] 





Agency opportunities.— Lists of such inquiries from foreign sources will be furnished at cost of t 


mission or salary but who do not purchase merchandise for resale. 


ing, upon application to the Bureau. Agency opportunities comprise inquiries 


from resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, or indent agents, etc., who desire to represent American suppliers and who sell by means of :amples or catalogs and are paid a com- 


countries and commodities of interest. 


Requests for estimates of the cost of lists of agency o; 


id state specifically and in detail both the 





INTERNATIONAL REFERENCE SERVICE 


issued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


Department of Commerce, Washington 


6 PER YEAR 


This newly established looseleaf reference service contains data on economic and commercial 
conditions in foreign countries prepared, as a rule, in the following divisions: 


Commercial Laws 
Regional Information 


Of broad economic scope and having permanent or semipermanent value, as exemplified by 
annual reviews, the International Reference Service, confined to the foreign field exclusively, 


offers: 
Surveys of foreign market areas, 
Foreign industrial development data, 
Foreign trade reports, 


Studies of foreign tariff changes including information on quotas, documenta- 


tion, restrictions, and regulations, 


Analyses of foreign commercial laws affecting the interests of Americans, 


Appraisal of transportation problems, 


Basic data relating to ocean and foreign land shipping, 


Finance 


Analyses of international shifts of capital, 
Monetary, financial, and budgetary developments in foreign countries, 


Basic export and import data, 


And much other material of equal value and importance. 


Reports included in the International Reference Service will be €'/2 x 1] inches in size, printed on substantial 
white paper, two columns, and punched for a standard 3-ring binder. 


obtained from most office supply firms. 


The International Reference Service may be obtained frcm the Superintendent of Documents at the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., or through any office of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
listed below. The annual subscription price is $6.00 per year, in advance, and full remittance should 


accompany all orders. 


Foreign Tariffs 
Transportation ) 


Binders are not supplied but may be 








NOTE: Although most businessmen will wish to sub- 
scribe to the whole service, thus receiving all reports 
as rapidly as they are issued, arrangements have been 
made to make available single copies of individual 
reports. These single copies will be available through 
the Superintendent of Documents and the Bureau's 
offices at varying prices, such prices depending upon 
the number of pages in the individual report. An- 
nouncement of the availability of the single copies will 
be made in Foreign Commerce Weekly. 





SALES AGENCY OFFICES OF THE BUREAU OF FOREIGN 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 


AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE 


Honolulu, T. H. 
Houston, Tex. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Oreg. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
San Juan, P. R. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Wilmington, Del. 
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